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PEEFACE. 



To THE Reader — 

In the pages I respectfully offer for perusal, I would have 
you look for no very new or critical remarks, or learned and 
technical disquisitions. Of course it may be presumed that, 
in studying the profession of ^ architect, I have, to the extent 
of my ability, mastered the elementary rudiments, technicalities, 
and theories of the sdence; and, although I might show 
3aming in discoursing of the nice distinctions between this and 
that school of ancient art, and quote Latin and Greek in support 
of my own peculiar tenets, I should very little interest you, 
"and do nothing towards supplying your want of a plan for your 
house. 

I therefore modestly present a few notes of things that in 
the course of a varied architectural practice have come before 
me, and which have left certain conclusions impressed upon my 
mind. In this, 1 claim no title to originality ; others, long ere 
now, have written useful and learned books about houses, and 
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how to build them; this, however, I do claim — an intention 
of directing the thoughts of all interested in country-life, 
to the embodiment of a fixed principle in rural architec- 
ture. 

Heretofore, too generally, cotmtry houses have either been 
on a stereotyped plan, or have shown an unmeaning whim 
sicality : the true way is, to make the building exactly wha» 
its parts, uses, material, and extent require — ornamental or 
plain as you will — ^but every portion suggestive of a meaning 
and a use. 

Perhaps this is more easy to direct than to do ; the designs 
presentiy following will best show how far in my case the 
attempt has been successful. I can only urge that they have at 
feast the merit of study ; and every plan — ^the practical value 
of either having been tested by erection, or of having been 
reduced from drawings as elaborately drawn out as if for actual 
use by some cautious and very particular builder. 

The contents of the book itself will be found to be but short, 
simple, and comnrehensive directions to all desirous of building 
—embracing every variety of home usually needed. It com-* 
mences with the first foot tread upon the spot chosen for the 
house ; det^ls the considerations- that should weigh in selecting 
the site — gives models of buildings, difiering in character, extent, 
and cost, and suited to particular localities, and to circumstances, 
ftilly enlarged upon — shows how to harmonize the building with 

i surrounding scenery, and to reconcile economical expediture 
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with truest refinement of taste — ^teaches how healthfully to 
warm and ventilate — ^assists in selecting furniture, and the 
innumerable artides of utility and ornament used in constructing 
and finishing — ^with remarks upon the adjuncts to a house — ^its 
entrance lodge, and its numerous out-buildings. It concludes 
with final practical directions to building amateurs, giving a 
few useful hints as to drawing up written descriptions, specifica- 
tions, and contracts. 

In conclusion, I would say that, in the hope of infusing 
something of its spirit therein, I have mentally headed every 
page with a sentence suggested as a matin and even song to 
every architect and amateur — ^Mr. Buskin's great maxim, " Until 
common sense finds its way into architecture, there can he but 
Utile Iiopefor itP 

G. W. 

BTOEWICHTOWN, Or. 
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BZOELLENCIES OF A HOUSE— <?HOIOB OF A BITB. 

All who build, desire to build well ; if cheaply, — still, to 
the best of their knowledge and abihty, — Hxej desire to build 
well 

Unfortunately, however, there are very few who understand 
in what the excellencies of a house consist ; nor in the effort to 
construct a house, do their ideas at the highest soar above a 
point somewhat beyond what their last building neighbor has 
achieved. By the help of monthly periodical, or other reading, 
they have arrived at the conclusion that better professional aid 
can be obtained than the skill of the village carpenter, and so 
they instruct some architect to prepare plans; not, however, 
jntil wearied in the endeavor to concoct such for themselves. 
In directing him, their minds are generally so obstinately settled 
upon some rudely-digested but pet plan, that the professional 
adviser is obliged to defer to the opinions of his employer, and 
patch up something by way of a compromise between what his 
judgment would approve, and what his client insists upon ; or 
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dse liak the withdrawal of his oonmuadon — ^and this, as aidii- 
tects must live, he is not desiioiis to do. 

At length, some plan for Hhe internal arrangement of the 
house and the character of the exterior settled upon, the drawings 
and working directions for the mechanics provided, and the 
building is feirly commenced. It is then, and as the stnicture 
gradually developes itself the gentleman be^ns to wish he had 
given the subject closer attention before ; for even he can see 
what improvements might have been made, and how much better 
it might all have been. At this stage of proceedings he probably 
blames his architect, forgetting that his own obstinacy denied 
his adviser a voice, when it could have spoken to advan- 
tage. Rnafly iihe building is completed, to the but cold satis- 
faction <rf its owner, who is only glad to get so much trouble off 
his hands, and to the relief of the architect, whose professional 
pride (if he have any) and personal feelings (if he can afford iho 
luxury) have been perpetually jarred upon and mortified, from 
ibB first pencil-stroke upon paper, to the last nail driven home 
in the finished building. 

Now, all this might be changed, if the public would them- 
selves seek information on the principles that should guide them 
in the selection of a plan upon which to build. A man builds 
generally for a lifetime, not to gratify the whim of a moment. 
" Build in haste, repent at leisure," is a maxim of which many 
ere this have found the truth ; nor is the character of a house so 
much a matter of mere taste as many assert ; the planning of a 
building requires calculation, sdence, experience, as I dare say 
all have found who have endeavored to reduce their fmciful 
ideas into tan^ble form upon paper. It is not necessary every 
one should receive the education of an architect, but it is necea- 
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wry every one should know something of the elementary prin- 
dples of the architect's noble art, not, it may be, of its technicalities, 
or the differences, or history of its various styles and epochs, but 
something of the excellendes he would incorporate in his con- 
templated dwelling. 

So much by way of introduction. Now, dear readers, I will 
plunge at once into the subject that I have to grapple, and 
b^in by drawing a distinction between houses and homes. 

Houses may tell very well in advertisements, and speculating 
builders know to make them look sweetly pretty upon paper ; 
but, dear fiiends, take care that you thoroughly satisfy yourselves 
that you can make them homes, before you commit yourselves 
to a choice you may afterwards repent. 

The excellencies of a home may be briefly stated thus : 

Convenient arrangement. 
Facility of construction and of repair. 
Perfect protection from heat and cold. 
Adequate means of warming and ventilatino. 
congruny with the scenery around. 

In these may be summed up all that has to be studied in the 
contriving and the building of a house. To discuss with advan- 
tage the several points that present themselves under each head, 
I will suppose a friend about to commence the initiatory steps 
towards erecting himself a home, and so will first say a few words 
about selection of the site. 

Think more than once, before selecting too large a tract of 
ground. Space is desirable, imdoubtedly ; but a ramble in 
country lanes, and in woods skirting your place, is as pleasant 
as if in your own grounds, and enjoyed at a far cheaper rate. 
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If 7<m really, soberly understand farming, and wish to devote 
your time and attenti<»i to agricultural pursuits, well and good ; 
purdiase, then, just so much land as you fed you can control ; 
or if you have wealth enough to permit you to play at forming, 
and to raise potatoes at four dollars a barrel, when you can send 
to the city and buy them at three, and to cultivate other charming 
crops at a like scale of expense, get as many broad acres as you 
have a mind to ; but for the particular spot where you mean to 
place your house, dioose as follows : 

Rather prefer a quiet, smiling, little nook, with a rolling sur- 
&ce of natural grassy slopes, tenderly shaded with many trees, 
than a rocky, bare, quasi-picturesque territory. 

.Notice particularly how you are sheltered, by hills around, 
fix)m the quarter whence cometh the wintry wind, and so prefer 
rather the gentle slope of a long hill to its summit Many will 
tell you, it is true, of the " fine views" you may enjoy from 
thence; but distant prospect is monotonous — ^I repeat mono- 
tonous, though, in so saying, I hazard the infliction of the title 
barbarian. Savmg some certainly beautiful effects of aerial 
shiaro-scurOy which lighten and quench the gray of the moun- 
tain, the view varies but little, however extensive may be the 
panorama. 

It is the foregroimd — ^the familiar objects near the eye that 
are varying ever — change of lea^ growth of twig upon twig — 
budding and fading of flower — constant shifting of the mar^n of 
the near winding brook, that make a coup (Tosil that is never 
monotonous, for the relation and the aspect of each atom are per- 
petually varying. 

Apart from these artistic reasons, there are others of veiy 
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ample and inatter-of-&ct character, tHat would lead to tHe pre- 
ference I adyise. 

On the smnmit of the hill, water is difficult to be obtained 
without great expense ; on the side it may be found in abundance 
On the sununit, stone, and sand, and timber have all to be slowly 
and painfully hauled from below ; on the side, perhaps, all of 
the materials may be almost at hand, and, at any rate, are more 
eamly reached. 

There are some beautiful places (I have one now in my 
memory), where, with ravine, and waterfall, and forest trees, and 
evergreen groves, below and on either side, the most eligible 
spot for the house seems to be on a large extent of level table- 
land, that without being on the summit of a hill is yet elevated 
above the surrounding surfaces. In such a case, carefully avoid 
so pladug the building as that it appears to stand alone, unsup- 
ported by stately trees or rising hills in the midst Nothing can 
look more bare and un-home-like than an edifice so situated ; if 
there are positively no trees near, and you have, after careful 
pondering over every foot of ground about your place, been 
forced to the determination to build your house on such an open 
space, all that can be done is, to surroimd your dwelling as much 
as may be with architectural shade, and to give it base upon the 
ground by spreading its verandahs, porch, and ombra widely on 
either wde, trusting to the growth of the young trees you have 
liberally scattered around, and to the success of your efforts at 
removal and transplanting of larger trees from elsewhere, to pro- 
vide a natural shade that will relieve the bareness of the building 
and give its outlines connection with the landscape. 

Again, there are often situations in which you have to climb 
some craggy peak and perch your building upon its very summit. 
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where it is difficult to determine the character of the parasitical 
house that would be appropriate, but as this is not a case of fre- 
quent occurrence, and as future chapters will treat of this dass 
of house in detail, I will dismiss its consideration, and return to 
sites more usually adopted. ^ 

Say, then, you have selected a few acres of land, prettily 
wooded, and on or nea. a good country road, and you have 
stuck a peg into the earth as the spot where your house is to be ; 
you have been moved by the arguments I have used, and have 
wisely determined to make the summit of the hiU only a barrier 
to guard you from wind and cold, taking your place for building 
at an humbler elevation — ^to which determination you have been 
perhaps assisted in coming by some one's applying, to those who 
perch themselves on a mountain's peak, 

^ Their pleasure greatest seems, I ween, 
In viewing landscape — ^to be seen." 

The stake that marks the spot where your house is .destined 
to stand, has been driven, of course, after due deUbcration ; you 
have probably had some idea of about the kind of house you 
intend erecting, and have pictured to yourself how the window 
of your library will peep upon yon pretty sunny dA, and the 
ciu*l of the stream you have the good fortune to possess^ running 
through your place ; a stately tree is not far oflf and you think 
how, on a bright day, you will step out from your window upon 
the grassy slope, and stretch yourself beneath ite limbs, and build 
castles in the air, no less substantial than those we are fabricating 
now. You cast yoiir eye to an opening in the belt of trees that 
skirt the side of your grounds nearest the road, and vou see at 
once how your carriage drive will wind through there, and bring 
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you. to the level flat, that you have at once decided shall be 
before your door. You see that there is a plentiful growth of 
trees towards the noi-th and north-east, so plentiful as to allow of 
your cutting its margin back a Httle ; for, you remember to have 
been told, trees on the north side of tibe house must not be too 
near, or they will harbor damp ; they must be only near enough 
to screen the wind- 

The same trees, too, will hide your kitchen offices and humbler 
buildings from view in approaching the entrance front of your 
house ; and still walking on and admiring the many pretty vistas 
that open upon you as you change the point of sight, you 
mentally resolve that in such a room you will have a projecting 
window looking three ways, that shall command views as varied 
as they are pleasant 

You delight in finding that the level flat on which the house 
shall stand, is large enough to permit glorious verandas on the 
west, and on the south a spacious ombra or shade room (for the 
coining of which long wanted word, I claim a patency), and which 
(see Frontispiece) open to every breeze that blows, and roofed 
over at the top, will make you a charming place for a siesta in 
the afternoon, when the summer sun is looking a httle too 
curiously upon the exposed sides of your dwelUng. 

Of course you have noticed that the spot is abundantly sup- 
plied with good water. Perhaps you have found some plentiful 
spring in the hill-side above you, the superior level of which will 
permit the luxury of water carried to every part of your house, 
bed-rooms, bathing-rooms, etc., and that, too, clear, fresh, spring 
water, and not stagnant roof-wash in a cistern ; or some engineer- 
ing friend has shown you how, from your never-failing bixx>k 
below, a hydraiiUc ram will, at an e]q>ense of a hundred and 
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twettlj doOato, oonrey Hi Uqtiid treasures up to your dootj and 
into an your rooms ; and you think of the pleasant splashing of 
a litde fountain in your plant cabinet or ombra, until you can 
almost hear the tinkle of the drops as they patter in the vase 
Mmming over iiith its sparkling contents. 

You are not going to " lay out your grounds," as it is called 
—at leasts not yet ; you think nature has done very well so far, 
and that all you will venture upon at present is to assist her ; 
and so you devise how a parterre there, and a dump of shrubs 
here, and a litde cleaning c^ the ground generally, and a week's 
labcnr in dearing out the too luxuriant growth of under-brusix in 
your woods, will do all you care to do at present So all you 
undertake just yet, by way of preparation, is to mark out the line 
fi>r your carnage drive, and to have the stones you collect off 
your grounds thrown thereon, and to have the earth turned up 
and wdl dressed, that you destine for your flower-garden and 
lawn — meaning, after the latter is made, to let a few sheep be 
your gardeners, knowing that the expense of an invisible wire 
fence will be i^ less than the maintenance of a man to mow and 
keep in order, and liiat your sheep will pay £br themselves. 

The fruit and v^etable garden, with a small, sheltered patdi 
for herbs, you place near the kitchen and servants' oflSces, and 
are not very anxious they should be in sight ; for, horticulturize 
it as you will, a row of bare bean-poles is not a very sightly object 
from a window. 

Tou have now turned over all these things in your mind, and 
are ready to hear something more about the house ; so at this 
point I will dose Ihis diapter, for I can scarcely go frurdier in my 
capadly of ardiitect^ or I shall have the landscape gardener step 
in and si^ I am tr«ndnng on his ground. 
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GXNBBAL ARRANGEMENT OF A HOUSE UPON THE GROUND-^ 
DISTRIBUTION OF ITS APARTMENTS. 

The planning of a house comprises, not only the arrangement 
of its rooms and offices, but the occupation also of the ground 
upon which it is to st^d. Hence, a plan may be very well 
arranged in iteel^ so &r as the convenience of rooms, passages, 
stairways, and domestic accommodations is concerned, and yet 
be ill adapted for erection upon a particular spot 

Thus, many books that ^ve illustrated descriptions of villas 
and cottages sadly fail, when a reader endeavors to practically 
carry out any one of the designs they contain. He finds, how- 
ever suitable it may appear at first sight, yet, when his ground 
comes to be fairly mapped before him, and he pencils his plan 
thereon ; or, when better still, he goes upon the ground itself 
and pins out the outlines of his house, he generally has to aban- 
don and change so much of the design in the book, as to involve 
the trouble of beguming ahnost de novo^ as, in fisict) it would 
prove ultimately more satis£Eustory if he did. 

The designs that illustrate this book are not offered for actual 
embodiment and execution. They are merely given as modeb 
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of what, under certain circumstances explained in detail, would 
afford good studies for those about building. So far only as the 
exigencies of the case in point are met by the examples herein 
contained would I counsel their adoption — no farther. There 
probably will be many hints and fragments of detail that can 
profitably be employed by those who may be about to construct 
a home ; but I do not desire any of the plans to be considered 
as patent medidnes suited to every disorder. 

It is scarcely possible to do justice in designing a house, with- 
out study upon the spot where it is to stand. A carefiiUy pre- 
pared map even, is not suflficient, so many considerations affecting 
the composition of a plan, which it is impossible a map should 
fully present 

Not merely the style and general character of a house are in- 
fluenced by the contour and aspect of features in the landscape 
around, but its outlines on the ground, its surangement in masses, 
equally are subject to the same laws that would direct the form 
of its exterior. Sp that it is almost impossible to find a design 
which, perfectly suited to one spot, shall, in every respect, be en- 
tirely appropriate in another. 

The first thing to be done upon the ground towards planning a 
house, is to secure it a good aspect 

In England, it is very conmion to face the building, not due 
north and south, east and west, but to place it diagonally, so ihat 
the sun shall, in a greater or less degree, have access to each side 
of the house. This plan has advantages, which recommend its 
adoption in some cases here. 

Although the southern side of the house has, in warm weather, 
the Sim upon its front for a longer portion oi the day than any 
other, it is nevertheless the most desirable for occupancy. A 
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breeze almost always, even in hottest sunshine, rustles from the 
south, and the even, steady light, although bright and accom- 
panied with heat, is cheerful. Properly contrived blinds will 
screen the sun, and due regard to the position of doors, windows, 
and ventilating valves, will secure, a constant change of air within 
the rooms. 

As a general rule, the entrance hall should not open towards 
the north, but towards the east, south, or west ; i^ however, any 
local peculiarity obliges the necessity of the northern side being 
chosen, take care that the hall door is screened by a porch, closed 
towards the north, and open through on the two sides, as then 
though the door be thrown back, the entrance of the cold air will 
be prevented. A carriage porch might easily be so arranged, 
the northern side filled in, and the eastern and western open 
with a broad arch — affording space enough for a carriage to be 
driven through, and allowing the travellers to alight imder cover, 
and screened in winter from the nipping wind. 

The kitchen and domestic offices may jut out towards the 
north, and stretching towards the belt of trees and shrubs the 
previous chapter described as screening the northern exposure, 
would leave the more desirable points of the compass for the 
main building. 

K your destined home-life is going to be that of one at leisure, 
or a seeker of rest and refined and refining ease, you will pro- 
bably desire your choice room to be a sort of snuggery, half- 
library, half-saloon, but wholly comfortable. 

And so you take a sunny southern aspect for its one side ; and 
f your room be very large, you divide its imity somewhat by a 
jay-window at one end, probably the eastern. In this, when the 
ooonday blaze is pouring on your exposed side, you may sit 
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eDSOODced, and read quietij inih. imtronbled eje in the shade of 
its receBS. Or you only occupy one outer wall — ^the southern— 
as a side to your room, shading that by a widely extended 
yeranda, or an ombra, as represented in the frontispiece ; thus 
haying always perfect sedu^on, with Sr 600I and shady retreat^ at 
the hottest portion of the day. 

Your next thought will be of your dining-room, touching the 
aspect and position of which I haye a few words to say. 

If you are going to be an early-feeding, unatting-afier-late 
dinner &mily, let the room look east, and for this reason. In the 
middle of the day, when you sit down to table, a room darkened 
to exclude the son, is both inconyenient and uncomfortable for 
purposes that, like carving, demand a steady light By noon 
the sun will be off the eastern side, so you may dine in comfort, 
without interpofflng a blind as a barrier between your table and 
his scrutinizing glance. 

I^ however, you make the late afternoon or early evening meal 
the principal event of the day, a room with an end looking west 
through a bay in which the golden, glowing light may stream 
cheerfully in, richly touching up the crystal and the china upon 
your table, and adding another depth of mellow beauty to your 
apricot and peach, will, I think, be more pleasant ; and so the 
question, touching, as I conceive it to do, upon these two 
points, I will leave, if you please, open for your consideration. 

You, of course, will provide a little gem of aroom — ^if octagonal, 
or oyal, or quaintly cornered, so much the better — ^for the lady 
of the house ; and whether boudou', book-room, or work-room, as 
its ^ presiding deity may determine, let it have the sunniest 
aspect, the most charming prospect you can give it ; for there 
will the taste that can best enjoy the enjoyable — ^in outer view — 
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and iimer el^ance, mostly congregate. Place it aouili or aontli- 
west, opening into a plant cabinet or an cHnbra, not^ I thinks 
directly leading on to the main piazza, ot its sweet seduiioii 
would be marred ; but yet in reach of all the agreeable adjuncte 
to the house which you have been aUe to attain* 

The room answering to the saloonj drawing-room, or best 
parlor, is difficult to treat in a country-house. That a larg«^ 
cheerful, gay, and aiiy room is desirable, I am not disposed, of 
course, to deny ; but a room opened only occasionally, filled with 
finery, which is covered up from vulgar gaze three-fourths <^ the 
year, seems to me too party-ish and pretentious for the country. 
Still, a room for the evening accommodation of a large fimuljy 
and for the occasional reception of company, is at least a con- 
venience ; and so, cautioning against the vulgar error <^ saon- 
ficing all the comfort of the other rooms in the house to the 
attainment of a showy parlor, we will consider the provision of 
such a room a necessity, and trust to the good sense of its occu- 
pants to appropriate it properly. 

Make a large, well-lighted apartment, &dng south or west, 
with windows opening upon a spacious piazza ; it may be en suite 
with the dining-room and boudoir, but not, to my taste, with the 
library. Any feature that will break the regularity of its outline, 
as a projecting bow or bay window, will take from the too dressy 
character of the room, and will be desirable, not only on that 
account, but from the increased cheerfiilness of internal aspect it 
will impart. 

In all good houses should be a gentleman's dressing-room; 
near the hall and ihe dining-room ; but yet so cunnmgly oobp 
trived, as, whilst easy of access, to be neverthel^ retired, and its 
entrarice secured from observation. 
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The prindpal staircase should be roomy and easy of ascenty 
I would advise that it be off^ though connecting immediately with, 
and not in the main entrance hall, as the latter could give an 
area of unobstructed space, very desirable if the house, as in 
hoUday times, be filled with many dance and frolic-loving people. 
The first landing on the stairway leading to the chamber-story, 
should be so arranged as to come on the same level as the floor 
of rooms and passages over the oflSces, as it will then be 
handy to the back, or sen^ants' staircase, and to the bathing- 
rooms, etc. 

The sleeping apartments, I will only speak of here just so 
much as they are influenced by the distribution of the rooms in 
the floor below. They should be spacious, well-lighted and 
ventilated, and should all have separate means of access to the 
hall or corridors. 

Dressing-rooms, linen-closets, housemaids'-dosete, bathing- 
rooms, etc., etc., should be thought about in -arranging the 
chamber floor, and the servants' stairway and passages ought, if 
possible, ^-o be entirely distmct from those used by the family. 

Oome few directions as to the proportions of rooms seem 
necessaiy to accurately plan the outlines of the building upon the 
ground, which, dear reader, is all we will attempt at present^ and 
then, when the excellencies of a house as laid down in the last 
chapter have been imderstood, examples of houses, and ground 
and chamber plans filled out in detail, can be discussed with 
greater profit. 

The height /Ui 1 proportion of rooms must, in a measure, depend 
upon Uie sise of the building ; there are, however, certain re- 
strictions that may be stated. 

A dinii^-room, to secure the comfort of the diners, should not 
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be ever less than sixteen feet, though, provided the fire-plaoe be 
at the end, and not the side of the room, if needs must be, a less 
"width will do ; but fifteen is the minimum even then for ser- 
vants to get comfortably between the table and the walL 

The drawing-room should not be square, but rather long than 
otherwise. The fireplace should be at the side of this room, un- 
less its situation in reference to other rooms opening in connection 
with it, would render that position objectionable. 

As a rule, endeavor not to have windows at opposite sides or 
ends of rooms, (unless only one end be kept open at a time,) or 
they will produce cross lights and some unpleasant phenomena 
of shadows and reflections, very trying to a feir fece or a che- 
rished picture. 

The absolute proportions and heights of rooms have caused a 
good deal of argumentation and writing amongst those learned 
in such things ; but, as a general rule, I may state to you that 
the height of a room, to produce a good effect, should never be 
less than three-fourths of its width ; or, as a still better and more 
consequent guide, it should be one-third of the sum of the width 
and the length added together. 

Thus, in an apartment sixteen feet by twenty, by the first rule, 
the height would be twelve feet ; and the sum of the width and 
length being thirty-six feet, one-thu'd of that would agmn give 
the height as twelve feet ; and by either rule the result would be 
the proper altitude for such a sized apartment. 

These rules, however, wiU not apply to long galleries, corridors, 

etc., of which the proportions are generally as varied as they are 

arbitrary; but as a basis for determining the proper height 

of rooms, as usually proportioned, their guidance may very safely 

be trusted. 

9 
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The kitdien and domeBtic offices should l«e so arranged on die 
ground as to afford ready aooess to the vegetable garden, th^ 
form yard, and the lane or road. Their adjuncts, as wood-shed, 
out-house, and the like, should be enclosed within a high wall en 
fence, that may shut them from view, unless the screen of treefi 
and shrubs will do so effectually. 

It is very desirable that there should be abundant space for 
all culinary and domestic operations ; this may be gained, not so 
much by large rooms or yard, as by convenient arrangement of 
the different portions of the offices. A large kitchen is not nearly 
80 really useful as one of moderate size, with proper conveniences 
of pastry-room, store-doset, cook's room, sink-room, and scullery 
attached. A kitchen, even for a very large household, need not 
be more than fifteen or sixteen feet by twenty, provided it has 
all these adjuncts conveniently near. The fire-place should be at 
the end rather than the side of the room ; it is then more easy 
to avoid the heat, and greater room is given to move about, and 
more wall space for shelves. 

The domestic offices should so join on the main body of the 
house, as that a pantry may communicate with the dining-room, 
and a passage may be preserved from the kitchen or servants' 
hall into the principal vestibule of the dwelling. 

These hints will suffice to show what must be thought about in 
mapping out the house upon the ground; we have now the 
skeleton. In the next chapter, the materials in whidi to embody 
the design that is thus £u* framed, will be described. 



CHAPTER m. 

SELBOTIOK OF MATERIALS—HOW SUITED TO PABTICULAB BTTLE8. 

Now for the house itselfl The best way to set about building 
a country house, I suppose I ought, with Abemethy, to say, is 
to " take advice" — ^put yourself under the guidance of a profes- 
sioiial man. We will suppose that already done, and so I, 
standing in the light of architectural adviser, will proceed to the 
best of my abihty to give the requisite information — as fully as 
if my retaining fee had been secured in the shape of a promised 
" five per cent" upon the cost of the proposed erection. 

The true way to commence, is to first consider the subject in 
its oonmion-sense, working-day light. You are going to put up 
what you mean as your home ; you want screening firom the 
sun, and sheltering from the cold ; you desire to be at all times 
snug and comfortable, and free from all harassment, in any way 
traceable to your dwelling's external character or internal accom- 
modation. 

You have a wholesome dread of the horrors of a leaky roof^ 
and of possible weekly repairs ; you shudder at the idea of a 
damp bed-room, or a mouldy cupboard; and you have mis- 
givings touching the amount of you.- Saint Anthony-hke forbear- 
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ance under the broiling tortures of a stifling July night, beneath 
a metal roof^ and in an unventil^ted bed-room ; and so all these 
thoughts make you reflect very deeply before choosing your 
material and your style. You notice I class these two together 
because I hope to show that the one influences the other rather 
more than it is the fashion, just now, to allow. 

In choosing your material you are, of course, influenced by the 
selection your neighborhood affords. Wood and stone are 
those generally used ; Lrick not being introduced so often into 
country buildings as I think it might be with great advantage. 

For a house on a very large scale, wood seems unsuitable, 
because, in a greater or less degree, it is suggestive of temporary 
intention in the erection. 

Stone is of many characters, and needs varied treatment Its 
use is often a source of very great expense, where a character is 
attempted the particular specimen of material will not allow. 

Brick does not seem as yet to have had a fair chance of trial : 
and though, where stone and timber are in abundance, I would 
not, of course, prefer its adoption ; still there are many places in 
this country where it is both cheap and readily obtained, and in 
such places I conceive a far better use might be made of it than 
has, so far as my personal observation goes, been attempted. 

England, France, and Germany abound with charming 
cottages, entrance lodges, and maaorial residences constructed of 
this material ; and those who only associate with the mention of 
its name a rectangular oblong three inches and a half by eight, 
would have a much more respectful opinion of its capabilities 
were they to ^e Holland House, I'Hotel Choiseul, or the in- 
numerable pretty things dotted about the sunny lawns of West- 
em Germany. 
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If your building is of moderate dimensions, and with timber 
convenientlj near, you prefer to use wood, do thus : Let timber, 
and timber only, be evident in every part of your building. 
Don't veneer it all over with a thin ceiling of inch boards, nicely 
planed and fitted, and then sanded, and painted, and lined off, 
'm imitation of stone ; because if you do, no one wiU really be 
deceived by it but yourself. Especially, don't heap Pelion on 
Ossa, and glue up fluted monsters of carpentry in front, and 
fancy because they have the outhne and proportions of Doric 
columns, and have painted white lines at even distances thereon, 
running round them at about the height courses of stone would 
be cut, you have shown your classical taste, and possess a Grecian 
edifice. You have no such thing ; you have only a great deal 
of unnecessary and expensive wood-work constantly to paint and 
keep in repair, and which the sooner you sweep away the 
better. 

K you like a smooth, unbroken surface, and prefer ceiling your 
house to clap-boarding or upright planking and battens, well and 
good. Ceil it and sand it also, if you will, (and sand is an admir- 
able addition to your whitelead and pigments,) trusting to your 
verandas, projection of roofe, window caps, sills, and other 
features, to cast shadows and reflexes enough to break the 
monotony of a level surface of tint, which you will find by these 
natural causes more varied than if fined oQ into block* with 
white paint and a rule stick. 

A rustic treatment of this material is often effective. The 
veranda may be supported with cedar or cypress posts, upon 
which the bark has been left, farther preserving its adhesion by 
small tacks driven in here and there, and the whole varnished 
witV a pitchy varnish to preserve from the weather. The house 
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itedf mutt be lets aidiitectaral and finished in ita details to con- 
form to this Bt^le ; and by ooTeiing externally with upright 
planking and battens, by projectaDg the roof at least four feet, 
and by avoiding everything that looks like preten^on, a very 
pretty and economical dwelling may be oonstmcted. 

A building so contrived should be rather low than high; 
should be spread upon the ground; should have high-pitched 
roofi, with the gables free from the decoration admisable in more 
ornate styles. The rafters and roof-timbers that project may be 
limply finished by cutting their ends into the form of an S, as in 
the annexed illustzation, and l^ substituting a deep roU moulding, 




from six to twelve inches deep, running alike under the eaves 
and up the gables, in lieu of a cornice. The windows should be 
low and broad, rather than of their usual proportions; and 
many of my friends will thank me for telling them that to such 
a house outside blinds will be not only not unsightly, but a 
source of beauty, if properly managed ; which I would do in this 
wise : Cut the outer or lower side of the slats to a curve, or 
some variation from a horizontal line, and make the frames 
broader than usual, and paint them, a shade or two darker or 
lighter than that of the house. 
Such a building, roofed with shingles, and pamted a quiet 
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gn^) with its veranda and omlM wreathed with graoelol 
creepers, I can picture now before me as a very pretty home. 

One oongtmcted in aocordanoe with these principles will be 
found exhiHted in detail in a subsequent chapter. 

Another style, for which wood is a suitable material, is that 
called "Gothic^ 

Unfortunately this beautiful and eminently rural style has 
been vulgarized and greatly abused ; and I know that many 
persons of pure taste are hence frightened when the idea of 
^ Gothic^ is presented to them as the style suggested for thdr 
home. 

Excuse me now, if I speak a little sdentafically. Ck>thic i& an 
architectural classification of principles of erection now deter- 
mined simply to mean painted^ in contradistanction to those 
principles which recognized rectangular lines as thdr fundamental 
basis ; thus classic architecture, as it is called, with its upright 
columns and pilasters, and its entablature and cornice resting on 
tibem at right angles, or springing from them in semi-drcular 
curves, is very easily distinguished from that style which has its 
lines all tending upwards to a point, and of which its curves, in 
evieiy instance, meet in a point The difiFerent periods at which 
certain styles of pointed architecture prevailed, give the name to 
its various classes now in use. Rural Gothic is wrought out 
from these different styles, and though the peculiarities of each 
period of pointed architecture are very marked, they have become 
miiversally so blended in modem domestic architecture, a d^ 
icription of the points of difference in each period is scarody 
needed. 

But the great principle upon which all were based, and in 
which all agreed, was reality : every form of even the simplest 
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moolding ; every line and portion of the building was oontrived 
exactly to answer the purpose for which it was intended ; and in 
this we will gladly follow the mighty artist-minds of old whilst 
we scorn the petty trickery of servilely copying a bit here and 
there of their immortal works, and leaving imnoliced the inborn 
principle which made each bit of detail beautiful 

A Gothic house, then, is a building, the diaracter of whose 
architecture is distinguished by the upward direction of its 
leading lines, and by such curves as may be introduced meeting, 
or having a tendency to meet, in a point. It may be highly 
ornamental, or left perfectly simple ; but true taste will be out- 
raged if ornament, beautiful as it may be in itself^ is introduced 
where it does not serve some purpose of construction. 

The gables, and the windows, and the doors, and the veranda, 
and ombra, may all be decorated as richly as you like ; but it 
must be their composing parts that receive the decoration ; there 
must be no ornamental work stuck on here and there without 
meaning and use: too much ornamental wood-work about 
a house, any way, is a nuisance, and a source of continued ex- 



In arranging the outlines of your plan upon the ground, the 
selection of wood as the material will permit of a more varied 
and irregular shape than stone or brick, the comers, which, in 
mason-work, add so considerably to the expense, not being a 
source of greater outlay. But irregular outline on the ground is 
apt to involve intricacy of roof ; be therefore thoroughly satisfied 
the latter is going to give you no trouble before you conmience. 

Dormer windows on the roof are greatly in favor with those 
who design Gothic houses. Unless they are dear above the 
eaves, so as to allow the eaves' gutters to run below them in 
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anbroken Une, they will, in heavy rains, or after a i]iaW| be 
sources of gi*eat trouble. 

A very pretty effect may be attained by cutting <^ the comem 
of the shingles before nailing them on, or by rounding them cfS, 
or giving them any other form that will work in such a manner 
as to present the appearance of an ornamental pattern on the 
roo£ The covering of the veranda is generally of metal, but . 
where the slope will allow similar shingles to be used, the effect 
is not only more pleasing, but the chambers whose windows 
overlook, are less exposed to the radiated heat from the laige 
surface of metal below. 

Those who have noticed recently erected Gothic country 
houses, will probably remember that the windows seemed a 
source of some difficulty ; they were either ordinary sash win- 
dows, that did not seem to harmonize with the house, at they 
were such as gave great trouble to the inmates. I would advise, 
where the character of open tracery is attempted to be given, 
that it be made solidly and as a fixture outside ; being, in &ct| 
as it may well be supposed to be, the ornamental support of the 
lintel above ; and that ihe part filled with glass be behind and 
independent, having, however, divisions similar in character to 
the outer frame. This method of executing an ornamental win- 
dow will, I think, be found productive of more external and 
internal effect, and certainly remedies the difficulties I have, in 
the course of my experience, found to exist. 

The modern Italian bracketted style is one which has been 
frequently adopted for wooden buildings. 

It demands more regularity of external outline upon the 
ground, and hence is better adapted for a villa, in fixuahed 
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garden grounds, than for a rural homo in a picturesque and 
natural situation. 

Its element consisting in the constant recurrence of horizontal 
fines, a flat roof seems almost indispensable ; a high pitch, or 
pointed gables, are therefore out of place. 

It permits great variation in the heights of different parts of 
ihe building ; but the breaks must be made vertically from a 
horizontal Kne — ^not by slope pointing above slope, as in the spir« 
and tower of a Gothic structure. 

The spedes of buildings whence this style, as used now, 
ori^nated, abounded in campanili, or bell-towers, the form and 
duuncter, though not the uses of which are retained — ^the upper 
story of said towers being finished as an observatory, affording a 
oool and pleasant retreat, from the open windows of which an 
extended prospect may be commanded. In a house of mine on 
the Hudson, this portion of the tower is intended as a billiard- 
room. For small and unpretending country dwellings, this style 
» desirable equally with those on a large scale, and in many 
rituations would be found to look more home-like than, perhaps, 
almost any other. 

ThQ great objection is the necessity for a flatter pitch of roof 
than a shingle covering will allow; and there are many reasons 
that a metal roof should not be resorted to, where shingles can 
be used. A sufficient pitch of roof to permit covering with 
shingles would give an entirely different character to a house 
erected in this style ; but a modification may be resorted to, 
which will render such a pitch perfectly admissible. In such a 
case, the slope of other roofe, such as veranda, porch, etc., should 
agree with it ; and it may farther be harmonised by making the 
brackets much longer or de^)er than if the roofe were flatter. 
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Circulai'-headed windows are found very generally in the 
various examples of buildings from which this style has been 
derived. They are often introduced in modem buildings here ; 
but where outside blinds are to be used, they do not look very 
well, as each half of th a blind, when open, presents an unsightly 
appearance. 

One advantage this style possesses is the adaptation it affords 
to internal furnishing and decoration. Gothic furniture is too 
apt to look outre ; but any species of modem cabinet work, ex- 
cepting Gothic, looks well in a room of this character. 

Wood when selected for the constmction of a dwelling of this 
character, has one disadvantage connected with it, in the too 
great temptation to introduce ornamental work, which in this 
facile material is apt to lead into the putting up of a great deal 
of unnecessary carpentry, the maintenance of which will be at- 
tended with expense. 

In speaking of these three different classes of country houses — 
the Rural, the Gothic, and the Italian — I have comprised all 
those that are generally seen. Other varieties there are, I know ; 
but they all have so much in common with some one or other of 
these three, that my readers will not wish me to describe 
them. 

Stone, with its pleasant associations of moss and fretted sur- 
face, seems the ihaterial for a quiet, rustic home ; there is some 
thing in it^ aspect, of appeal from the long, long past, and of 
promise of endurance in the future, that must make it espedally 
^ught after by those who preach a crusade against the ephemeral 
pretensions of the present day. 

Where it is found in abundance upon the spot, and its charao- 
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ter is such as a respectable mason would recommend for building 
purposes, I would say, use it for your house, by all means. 

If you are from the dty, do not, however, fancy, because stone 
is your material, that you must have a Fifth Avenue front K 
your stone is susceptible of dressing and tooling, as it is called, 
and your purse and the character you mean to give to the archi- 
tecture will allow cut stone to at least portions of the erection, 
there can be no objection to artistically displaying the material 
to the best advantage ; but even then, unless you are seeking to 
build a palace, do not think of having your building faced with 
cut stone. Kough stone, as it comes from the quarry, and laid 
in its natural bed, for the walls, and cut stone for your door and 
window dressings, and your plinth and porch, jf you will ; and 
the one will give contrast and value to the other. 

Hi however, the texture of the stone should not prove suffi- 
dently fine for working, and you desire to build the wal j 
simply in a durable and substantial manner, use the stone as 
fi>llows: 

Let the quarrymen split it off just as the veins of the stone 
make it most easily worked. Select such piece? as, from their 
length and even quality, seem adapted for siljp and lintels, and use 
the remainder just in the shape it naturally comes upon your 
ground from the quarry. In building your walls, lay the stone in 
ts exact bed as it lay in the quarry, and here and there let long 
pieces be introduced, the length of the thickness of your walls ; 
these, lying across, would serve as bonders to the walls, and will 
materially strengthen the work. A wall built in this manner, in 
irregular courses, looks remarkably well for country buildings, 
and it is the method in which the time-honoured rural churches 
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of England liave been built, than which more amply beantafdl 
cr more durable erections cannot be found. 




This sketch shows the wall laid in the maimer described ; 
solid " quoins" as they are called are built into the comers, one 
alternately overlapping the other. The other stones are placed 
in layers with the direction of their lamina as imbedded in the 
quarry, and at certam distances apart " bonders" — abdicated by 
letters A and B — pass solidly through, and give union and ad- 
hesive connection to the masonry. 

Man]( builders will tell you to place your stones edgeways or 
upright, instead of in the solid manner I have described ; and it 
is true the masonry will look as if constructed of larger blocks, 
and will have a more regular appearance, but it is by no means 
so durable — ^the walls, in fsict, being no more than shells of outer 
and inner veneering of smoothly-fitted slabs of stone placed on 
end, and filled in with loose bits of rubbish and mortar. A wall 
can even be built more rapidly if laid as I direct ; because no 
time is taken in selecting the stone, and of course the stone is 
quarried and built into the walls at less expense. 

Persons complain of stone houses in the country being damp. 
This inconvenience is caused by the walls not being properly 
built, rather than by the nature of the material itself. Such 
dampness as may be found in a stone building, comes, not fix)m 
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vmfiioe ezpc«iire to the weather, but from wet ansing in the 
walls by capillaiy attraction from the ground. A wall built as I 
speak of^ would prevent this ; because the pores of the grain 
would be horizontal, and the possibility of dampness finding its 
way by any means through the interstices upwards, may be 
guarded against by building a course of slate into the walls 
above the ground, and immediately under the joists of the first 
floor. This, where slate can easily be procured, is an infallible 
method ; and where it is not within reach, a course of large 
stones, of the width of the thickness of the walls, and about 
four inches thick, laid in hydraulic cement, will do equally 
well 

A wall may be plastered inside, without any frirring out, as 
usually done, if built as above, and without any fear of wet find- 
ing its way in. 

A country house, to be built of stone, in the rural manner 
described in my last, would require to be of very simple form ; 
there should be few breaks in the outlme, and the effect called 
by artists " breadth" must be that sought. 

The veranda, windows, doors, and roo^ may be treated in a 
manner similar to that recommended for the rural home sketched 
in the conunencement of the chapter. The windows should be 
set deeply in the walls, and the roofe have a greater projection, 
and their timbers that show be somewhat heavier in their 
scantlings. Let the stone be rough, just as the masons lay it, 
knocking ofi^ here and there, with a hanmier, any fragment that 
seems to jut out too prominently, and I would much prefer that 
the walls be not rough-cast 

In building on a Grothic plan, the style would have to be less 
oniate in its details than if the material were wood, and the 
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minutiss of the building should be more massive in their dbia- 
tacter. 

Bay-windows, or other projecting portions of the plan, only 
partially extended up the walls, may be more easily and always 
more economically constructed of wood than of stone. Indeed, 
unless the piers between the openings be very large, the latter 
material can scarcely be used unless cut, and then entailing con- 
siderable expense. But so constructed, (of wood) a different 
treatment must be sought ; stone must not be imitated, but tlie 
character of the design of such a feature be evidently appropriate 
to the material ; — ^harmony with the rough stone walls being 
obtained by the wood-work being sanded to protect from the 
weather, and painted to suit the tone of coloring of the stone. 
By the means thus taken to preserve (a mode perfectly allowable 
and no wise approaching the vulgarity of imitation), the tint of 
the rough wall and the quality of its texture will be assimilated 
with. 

Outside shutter-blinds never seem to match with rough stone 
walls ; and as the thickness of the latter is such as in all cases 
to permit of their being arranged inside, I would advise their 
being so contrived, and a pent roof over the window will add as 
much to the picturesque external appearance, as it will to the 
internal comfort of the building. 

An illustration is here given of such a window covering. 
The roof^ a simple lean-to, is supported by brackets built into 
the walls of the house, and made of wood. This covering should 
be so placed as that the head of the window would be about one 
fi)ot above the drop of the roof. 

The modem Italian, as described in this chapter, is as suitable 
for erection in stone as in wood, but the masonry should generaQj 
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be more regular and fimahed Uian would be requisite for either of 
iboae deacribed before. Hence the expense wiU be greater, but 




provided the simplidly of ilie wood-work and other portions of 
the house were agreeable, a rough stone building would look 
verj well, even if its outlines and its general form were in 
atrictest accordance with the severest requisitions of the style. 

Open arches are prominent features in an Italian rural build- 
ing; the veranda, the porch, ombra, and window-openings, 
especially those of the upper story of the tower, may take this 
beautiful form, and the massive nature of the material of the 
house will blend delightfully with the ideas of strength the arch 
conveys. 

Terraces are constantly assodated features with this style, and 
if the ground upon which your home is to be, naturally presents 
a terraced appearance, a very little aid from art will soon 
convert it into the beautiful form that is so suitable to an 
Italian villa. 

Moulded brick might be frequently used upon a coimtry- 
house; and brick, as a suitable material for building, must 
recdve a few moments' attention before I bring this chapter to a 
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It k not so suitable for Glothic as for otber styles, though the 
Tudor, as it is called, which is but a later period of Gothic 
architecture, seems well adapted to its use, and England and 
the western portion of the Continent of Europe abound in ex- 
ample 

Brick walls should be built hollow. They will be cheaper,^ 
drier, and afford room for sliding-shutters, windows, and blinds, 
and, above all, give the opportunity for thorough and easily-con- 
trolled ventilation. Insist upon your buildef wetting the bricks 
before laying them on the walls, if even you have to pay the 
labor of an extra man on purpose to do so. Your wdls will be 
stronger and drier if you do. 

Do not, as a general rule, permit any smoke-flues in outer 
walls. They are the cause of an extravagant waste of heat, and 
of unaghtly seams and stains down your external walls, particu- 
larly if painted. K you have a cistern in your roofi huild a 
kitchen or some constantly-used flue through it. You will then 
not fear frost; and i^ once every six months, you will place 
therein a bushel of powdered charcoal, you need not have stag- 
nant, fetid water, breeding corruption in your home. 

If your brick house is to be planted, cover it with two coats of 
paint in the fall. The bricks will be thoroughly dry th^ and 
the quantity of paint will be amply suffident to repel all wet 
during the winter, and will be ready-toned down to receive the 
flnishing coat or coats in the spring. 

Whilst in this connection, a few words upon the painting of 
a brick building, and I have done. 

The color chosen should be one that will suit the objects 
around. K there be many lichen-covered rocks near, or grey 
mountains in the distance, against which the building is seen» 
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^Q tint should be a oool grey, which may be made with ai^ 
blue that will stand, mixed with <Hie tenth part Venetian reo, 
and lowered with white as requisite ; and I have frequently used 
sand upon brick buildings with great advantage, by mixing it 
with the last two coa1», or even the last, and applying it with a 
wire-brush, which, though requiring a strong arm, is much more 
satisfactory in its effect than if the sand were dusted on, which 
leaves a number of shining particles to catch the light, and by 
their dazzling appearance, destroy the quiet, even tone of color a 
house should possess, and which the former method will secure. 

If the house be surrounded by trees, many of which are ever- 
greens of dark foliage, a lighter and more distinguishing color 
may be used. Cream color, made by mixing one part raw 
umber, two parts raw sienna, one fourth part burnt umber, to 
one hundred parts white lead and oiL The last coat, mixed 
with silver sand, is a very beautiful tint for a building in such a 
situation. 

The taste of the owner will no doubt lead to the selection of 
a proper color, particularly as I have said enough to guide him ; 
and I will conclude, by quoting the advice given by a noted 
English landscape painter under similar circumstances : " Pluck 
up a tuft of grass near you, observe the tone of coloring the 
earth adhering to its roots possesses, and paint your house the 
tint you see there." 

The gist of this remark lies in the fact that the tone of color- 
ing of natural objects inmiediately around you is the best possible 
pattern-card from which to select the pigment you desire your 
painters to use. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HBALTH IN A HOME ; AS DEPENDENT UPON VENTILATION, AND 

ON MEANS OF OBTAINING ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 

A COMFORTABLE home must be both a warm and a sweet 
one. 

Its warmth is dependent in winter upon its provisions for arti- 
ficial heating ; its sweetness, at all seasons, upon its ventilation ; 
its thorough comfort, upon both. 

Dickens's " Household Demon," an air-tight stove, will afford 
the one, so far as certain degrees of the thermometer are any 
indication, and an open door and window, when its hot breath 
has become a httle too searching, will, according to generally 
received country practice, supply the other. 

The cold air thus admitted is soon weakened by its battling 
with the stifling heat, and another reinforcement ifrom without 
becomes necessary ; and so, in severe weather, the temperature 
(s constantly jumping from extremely hot to extremely cold. 
After a while, the decomposed air gathers upon the ground, 
where its weight has taken it, and heaps itself up, layer upon 
layer, until it reaches the mouth and nostrils of those sitting in 
the room, who, in every eighteen respirations, inhale in the 
course of a minute, a gallon of stuff so foul, as, could it be made 
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senaUe to rig^t in the fc^m of a refreshing draught, would fill 
them wiUi loathing and dismay. 

WiUi an open fire, the evil is somewhat lessened, but not re- 
moved ; mih a fiumaoe, it is changed. What is to be done ? 
Wonld yon cat ofif all means of artificially warming ? Certainly 
not ; but, in warming— ^r(^/ 

The simple principle upon which this' purification must be 
effected is this : Provide a means for withdrawing the delHis of 
every gallon of warm air you admit, and you may do so in the 
£^llowing manner >r— 

Say you are sitting in a room eighteen feet wide by twenty- 
ox feet long, and that tlie fire-place, or register, is in the centre 
6i one of tlie longer sides ; the windows are at one end, and the 
doom at the other, or in the side oppoate the fire-place. 




By the help of the annexed plan, I can make the method I 
would propose apparent. 
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In this, the letter C represents the position of the fire-plaoe 
or hot air supplying register ; the doors into the room are, we 
will say, upon tlie opposite side, and the windows at dther 
end. 

As the freshly warmed air comes intx> the room it will 
gradually ascend, and in its ascent will incorporate with itself 
the lighter portions of decomposed air that have escaped from 
the lungs, leaving the heavier hut equally impure gases to settle 
near the floor. For the escape of this upward flow of foul air, 
openings are made in or near the ceiling, at the points indicated 
by the tetters A, A ; — ^these openings conmiunicate with airniucts 
or flues, which I will presently describe. 

I^ however, the aperture for the escape of foul air be solely at 
the ceiling, much of the warm, good air will fly ofi^ as well as 
some of the upper vitiated atmosphere, and hence lower the 
temperature of the room, and demand an increased supply of 
heat. The ventilation, therefore, of the apartment given as an 
example, is not yet complete. 

Many persons who have furnaces or other heating apparatus 
in their buildings, complain of not being able to obtain a sufi^ 
dent heat, not being, perhaps, aware, that the fault very probably 
lies in a want of means for escape of the dense impure strata of 
air that are stagnating just above the floor, and through which 
the fresh warm air cannot penetrate in sufficient pmity and 
volume to raise the temperature of the room. 

This was found to be the case at the Patent Office in Wash- 
ington. An excellent warming apparatus had been used, but in 
a certain room, about forty feet square, tightly closed, and with 
(I think) but one window at the end, it was found impossible to 
attain a heat exceeding forty degrees Fahrenheit, with the fiir- 
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naee turned on to iiB full blast ; when some one suggested to 
cat a hole in the floor, which was no sooner done than the 
confined ponderous gases plunged down the aperture, and in a 
few minutes the thermometer showed the excessive heat of ninety 
d^rees. 

These remarks I introduce to show the necessity of providing 
some downward conducting flues, as well as those leading up- 
wards. At the letters B, B, are openings in the wash-board im- 
mediately above the floor of the room conducting into air 
passages that discharge themselves below. 

The action of the air in the room thus provided with aperture^ 
for escape and supply of air will be as follows : As it rolls in 
volumes of warmth into the room, it will expand and ascend, 
moderately, however, because the top openings must not be too 
large for undue escape of heat As it becomes used, the de- 
oxygenated portions having a heavier specific gravity than the 
pure air, will fall towards the floor, and be drawn ofi' by the air- 
ducts and dissipated below. The lighter, heated air also 
expelled from the lungs, will escape into the apertures above, as 
win also all superfluous heat, the apertures in the ceiling being 
provided with regulating.' valves, so that, guided by a thermo- 
meter within the room, its occupants may giaduate the supply 
from the register and escape through the flue. 

These apertures for the upward escape of air must be furnished 
with one of Arnott's Patent Ventilating Valves, a simple and 
most eflfective httle article recently introduced from England, and 
now furnished by the Berrians, 601 Broad vay. with great im- 
provements in external form and appearance, and in the method 
of acting. 

This ventilator is provided with a balanced valve, which 
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« 



doses instantly at the slightest puflf of air from above ; hence 
eflfectually preventing downward draught, or the escape of smoke 
into the room if placed in connection with an ordinary smoke- 
flue. 

A regulating lever is also attached by which the opening of 
the valve and consequent size of the aperture of escape may be 
adjusted at will. 

A cut is here given showing this httle machine. The outer 
portion which comes flush upon the wall might be made of any 
form or ornamented at pleasure. 
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The box is let into the wall, so that the outside face may come 
even with its surface. The price for one as here represented is 
three dollars, other and more ornamental forms are in proportion. 

The flue for downward escape of impure air may conduct 
into any part of the cellar, or even into the open air, and an 
ordinary register, or simply a perforated metal front, would be 
all that is needed within the room. 

In making these flues, abrupt turns or shoulders, or any other 
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)ction than a perpendicular one, must be carefullj avoided, 
ess the current be very strong. 

[f the house is warmed by a furnace, a very perfect means of 
itilation may be adopted by providing an escape-flue and aii^ 
mber of large dimensions, through which the smoke-flue from 
furnace may be led, the spare heat from which would, by its 
iation, cause expansion and consequent rapid motion of the 
contained in the flue and air-chamber around it, and hence 
>vide a current sufficiently strong to draw off" all impure air 
n the various rooms which, by means of aar-ducts, conmiuni- 
ed wifh it 

But these air-ducts must equally be means of escape for 
jure an:, both from the upper and lower portions of the room, 
the ventilati<Mi will be very imperfect, 
rhe form and nature of the flues themselves require atten- 
1. If built of stone or brick, their inside surfaces should be 
•getted or plastered, or the roughened ades will too greatly 
pede the passage of the air by friction. A drcular, elliptical, 
square with bevelled comers are more d^irable forms than 
I narrow parallelogram usually employed, but on account, not 
much of expense, as the unwillingness of masons to depart 
m established usage, although cylindrical flues are very com- 
ply used in England, and are found to be more cheaply built, 
ey are, I believe, almost unknown here. 
But the mere provision of these flues is not all that is neces- 
y, nor would the method of ventilation here described be 
Qcient except during such seasons as will allow the use of a 
tiaoe or fire. 
Ihe air will not ascend of itself into these flues, nor will it 
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deeeend and be disdiarged without some motiye power hAng 
given to it 

Tliis motive pow^, when a fomaoe <»: £re is in operatioai, etm, 
be obtained by the ladiation of the artifidany heated air, «id 
all that wiU be neeessaiy is to terminate Uie flues that lead 
above the building with a "cowl" or "wind-guard," to pro- 
tect from drau^te of air« In his admirable and invaluabb 
report upon " Vendladng Buildings," Dr. Bell, of the McLeM 
Asylum for the Insane, near Boston, says: "Any fluea de- 
pending wholly upon the action of cowls or tum-ci^ in aajr 
of their numerous forms, are totally imequal to the demandi 
of a constant, reliable ventilation." Those ventilators whick 
are so constantly advertised to the public as at all times caosii^ 
circulation of air within €bA building cannot ther^ixe be de- 
pended upon — they will only assist — ^but unless used in coa> 
junction with other means (presently to be described) the^ 
acdon will only bo wh^i th^re is a carrot of air flowiDg acroafe 
the roo^ and bearing upon the sides <3i the ventilating tsf 
empl<^ed. Of these numerous marines, that mtade by Janei^ 
Beebe & Co. of New York, is undoubtedly the best, and wiH 
take advantage of the slightest breath of air thiM^ stirs. 

Hie reliable means, therefore, to be empli^ed is this : Oae 
<^ the escape flues flrom the room must lead into a shaft which 
may ventilate the wh<^ house very easily and economically, 
and in the following manner: At all times of the year 
culinaiy operations demand a heating apparatus, giving a tffOr 
fltant, though, perhaps, varying degree of warmth. The dis- 
diarging smoke-flue from this, conducted into a large shafti 
would at all seoiOM produce motion in the column of air 
dier^ contained, and this, aided too by a ventilating cap of 



«itrft rise i^aoed at the top of the shaft, would draw off from 
an the rooms that ooold be hrought in connection with it the 
tttiated air, from both above and behw. 

To exemphiy this, let me refer again to the little plan giyen. 
Let one of tlie npper apertures oommnnicate with the shaft, 
to be vsed dnrii^ summer — ^let one of the downward shafts 
abo so oommnnicate — and the other, left as before, but kepi 
ahoays open^ would supply cold fresh air to the lower portion 
<rf tlie room, a thing so necessary, that it seems strange 
builders should only permit cracks, or the occanonal opening <^ 
doora, to admit what the fiist principle of pneumatics require^ 
it being imposrible that yitiatod air can escape, when no fresb 
air can take its place. 

Open windows are not always desirable, nor to ventilato 
racoessfnlly and reliably are they at all to be wished for ; bnt a» 
tins involves an explanation of a system of ventilation more 
fliorough and elaborate than ordinary dwelling houses would 
require or permit, I will content myself with saying, that it ia 
best to consider windows as only auliliaiy aids to ventilation, 
securing perfect circulaticm of air in the apartment without 

The shaft spoken of in connexion with the kitchen fire may 
be thus supplied with hot air : 

A large metal chest or chamber, supplied with fresh air from 
behind, should be built into the chimney of the kitchen, or other 
rown where fires are daily used. This chamber must be placed 
back of the fire-place, stove, or other cookmg apparatus, or over 
the bdler, if hot-water bathing apparatus is provided. It must 
be capable of containing not less than ten cubic feet of air, and 
from its top a pipe, not less than six inches in diameter, would 
lead into the discharging flue intended for ventilation, and then 
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dimiiushed so as to leave around it, in the shaft, a space of at 
least two inches in the clear, each way. Thus diminished, it 
should extend upwards in the flue for at least ten or fifteen 



The radiation thus caused will produce a sufficiently strong 
current to draw off ftom the rooms connected with it all im- 
purities of atmosphere, as before explained. 

In many parte of this country, and especially in the Southern 
States, a summer kitchen is used, which is detached from the 
house. In such a case, it is more difficult to obtain the neces- 
sary motive power for successful ventilation, but as the smoke- 
flue from the kitchen might be led sufficiently near to the house 
to permit the erection of a lofty shaft for the especial purpose of 
drawing off it» foul air, the same principle can be employed. 
The air-ducts cannot be led to the kitchen if detached, on 
account of the ahnost impossibility of drawing air without an 
inmiense force in a horizontal direction, but the hot escaping air 
from the fire-place can more easily be led, and if the shaft be 
lofly (which some such feature as a tower or comer turret would 
allow it to be) and its top be terminated with one of Janes' most 
powerful ejectors, there will be Httle difficulty in obtaining the 
motive force requisite. 

A very simple means of ventilating a room only occasionally 
used, is by pladng a lighted lamp in an ordinary flue, providing 
the aperture with one of Amott's valves to prevent downward 
draught The heated air from the combustion of the lamp wiU 
produce an upward current, and thus ventilate the room without 
in any way producing increase of temperature bv the burning of 
the lamp. 
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I have contrived a little apparatus for this purpose — of which 
the following is a description. 

The whole apparatus is comprised in a metal screen, intended 
to supply the place of an ordinary fire-board at such times 
when the grate is not used. The lower portion is open, for 
the escape of the foul air from the floor of the room, and 
above is a door, inside of which on a small shelf is the lamp. 
This lamp can be made to bum camphene, lard oil, or any 
dieap combustible, as the formation of the trumpetrshaped 
tube or chinmey which encloses it, is such as to prevent car- 
bonization. When shut, the lamp is covered above the flame 
with a metal trumpet-shaped funnel, opening as wide as the 
flue will permit at its mouth, and reduced to four inches 
diameter above, extending up the flue at least one foot above 
the height of the room. The radiated heat from this would 
suffice to give motion to the colunm of air within the flue, 
and a cap at its top would secure, with this HtUe machine, a 
perfect and always reliable ventilation. Near the ceiling, into 
the same flue is an aperture furnished with Amott's valve for 
escape of warm air from the upper portion of the roonL The 
tube within the flue need not be removed at any season, as it 
would not interfere with the draught of any grate or stove that 
in winter might-be used, but would rather increase it ; the lower 
portion of the funnel, which could be made in a length of three 
feet, might easily be detached and connected when required. 
This apparatus can be supplied by Janes, Beebe <fe Co. of New 
York, or ordered through the Messrs. Berrian, and its cost need 
not exceed twenty-five dollars. 

It is very necessaiy to the comfort of a home that the kitchen 
should be thoroughly ventilated ; and though my readers vriU see. 
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from wliat I have said, tliat this room may be more readily 
purified than any other, they will agree with me in oondenming 
the want of attention that has so often permitted a nuisance, 
from escaped effluvia of cooking, that might so easily have heen 
avoided. 

A ventilating flue should be provided, not only in the kitchen 
itself, but in the vestibule, hall, or pantry, connecting it with the 
main body of the house, and the stc»'e-room, v^table-room, 
larder, and, of course, bathing-rooms, etc^ should each have an 
air-duct for supply and escape. 

Chambers immediately under the roofe of country hoi^ 
are frequentiy rendered scarcely habitable, in consequence of the 
heat 

This excessive heat may be greatiy lessened by making a 
double roof ; that is, by furring out a space all over the roo( 
from the under side of the rafbers to the line of the ceiling. 
This space, say of about a foot deep, would, if made perfectiy 
tight, afford a receptacle for a stratum of dead air, than which 
a more perfect non-conductor cannot be found. External heat 
could not penetrate through this double roof^ and in cold 
weather, internal warmth would not be lessened 1^ contact 
with the cold inner surface of the roof. 

Houses artificially heated, are usually supplied either with 
hot-air furnaces, of which there are several kinds, by steam, 
or by hot water. 

Heating by means of hot-water apparatus is deservedly at- 
tracting great attention now, and when constructed on sciesi- 
tific principles and the radiating surface is sufficient (the want 
of this being the common fault), is an agreeable, healthy, and 
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eoonomical method, and one I would, from experience, recom- 
mend in preference to any other. 

There are many machines for effecting this end before the 
public, but I have rarely found that the pretensions of tb<^ 
greater number have been justified by their "ustual operation. 

An Italian villa erected in Connecticut from my designs, was 
provided with a ventilating and heating apparatus in which 
hot water was used, which, after a trial of eighteen months, 
has ^ven such entire satis&ction, that I am induced to mnke 
mention of it here, particularly as its manu&cturers, Janes, 
Beebe is Co., of New York, have so distinguished a reputation, 
I can refer to their work without incurring any suspicion of 
intention to " puff" 

Hie building has a frontage of nearly ninety feet, is built 
of bri<^ and stone, and upon a somewhat exposed situation; 
every room is ventilated and most pleasantiy warmed, by a 
heat which, though capable of increase to almost any degree, 
is yet so soft as neither to warp the wood-work of the building 
nor the furniture, and is produced by an expenditure of fiiel 
■o trifling, as would surprise those who are accustomed to the 
hot-air ftimaces in ordinary use. The working of this apparatus 
» the sulject of praise from all who have witnessed it, and it 
has now been in action suflBdentiy long to thoroughly test its 
merits. 

In another chapter, before closing this littie treatise on Rural 
Homes, I shall detail at length the peculiarities of this ap- 
paratus, and recur to the subject of ventilation and of heating. 
At present^ I wish merely to say just so much on the 
general principleB of the former, as will enable my readers to 
miderstand the allusions made here and there in subsequent 
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portions of the book ; — tihinking, too, fliat veniflation is so im« 
portant a means of attainment of comfort, it onght to be 
thought of from the first, so that the ^ home" to be oontriyed 
maj be "both a warm and a sreet one.*^ 



CHAPTEE y. 

HOW TO BUILD TO SUIT THE LANDSCAPE — EXAMPLES OF RURAt. 
HOMES. 

The light to look upon beaadfiil sceneiy, is a privilege all 
poisess in common : those whose means have enabled them to 
daim ownership in some lovely garden-spot of this beautiful 
couutrj', have no right to mar the fair harmony of nature by the 
intrusion of a discord of their own. The purchasers of land 
therefore, in the country, cannot, in building themselves a home, 
follow the bent of their own inclinations so entirely as many 
would have us suppose. A man has no right to disfigure some 
noble scene by an unharmonious dwelling : how often this has 
been done, those who have rambled on the banks of the Hudson 
(this but as an eirample near home) can testify. Congruity be- 
tween home and landscape is secured by no necessarily increased 
expenditure. On the contrary, those buildings of most economi- 
cal and simple character generally possess the charm of fitness 
which costly structures attempt in vain. 

Undoubtedly, the excellence and charm of a home consist in the 
perfect keying of the artifidal construction with the natural 
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ohjecte and the bcenety around. The imifonn Palladian Yilk, 
tiiat would be out of place m the mountain gorge, or beside the 
locky glen and leaping torrent, mU be perfectly in congruitj 
with broad lawns, grouped trees, smooth, widelynsrtretdiing 
glades, and the placid lake. This perfect congruity between 
home and scenery would be easy of attainment, if the q)erations 
of deciding the character and arrangement of the building were 
kss mechanical The owner of the ground is generally content, 
if the builder to whom he shows his plans teUs him he can 
deliver to him, by a certain day, and for so much money, a 
house like the one delineated. How have these plans been pro- 
bably obtained? If the gentleman or lady about to build 
possess at all a literary, or even only a picture-book-loving taste, 
some ^Architectural Dedgn-Book for the Million" has been 
turned over, and, after many tea-table discnssicms upon the 
mmta of the " Swiss Cottage" style, the "Anglo-Norman," the 
** Etrascan," or the " Castellated Gothic," some pretty picture- 
house has been selected. Armed with that, an architect from 
the dty has been called upon, the picture shown to him, the 
ground-plan of the house determined, and, finally, a "set of 
drawings" engaged to be furnished by a certain day, and at a 
stipulated price. 

Probably even this small call upon professional aid would not 
have been made, had not the builder advised to get some " archy- 
tect" to " draft the plans," knowing that even the most wretchedly 
slender skeleton of a plan, if framed by a draughtsman, will be 
easier to work from than the artistic performances of the amateur 
employer. The architect has neither a voice nor an interest in 
the matter — ^the drawings are ordered and paid for, as a bale of 
goods. He has not seen the spot selected for the building ; 
3* 
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knows nothing of the tastes or halnts of life of its future oodh 
pints, and is naturallj only desirous to get the job done as 
qtdddy as possible, knowing, by past experience, that, should he 
venture any departure from the instructions ^ven him — ^however 
essential they may, to his coltavated judgment, seem — ^the draw- 
ings will probably be returned to him for correction, and his 
labor lost How tame, common-place, and unsuitable the build- 
ing must be when erected, my readers will be able to judge. 
What, then, should be done f 

The building should, even to its minutest detail, be studied 
and determined on the spot; and an architect who has the 
interests of his noUe sdence at heart, will always insist upon the 
necessity for this very first step. Both the architect and the 
contemplator of the building must be guided by such simple 
roles as I will here attempt to state. Endeavor first to be im- 
pressed with the su^esting influences of the spot If the range 
<^ vision be limited, the scenery quiet, and possessing a self- 
contained charm of beauty or grandeur complete in itself the 
character of the house may be left more to the bent of the 
owner's taste, than were the building a prominent feature in an 
extended range of landscape — ^a connecting link in the chain of 
beauties around. If the first be the case, the house — governed, 
however, by certain rules — ^may be more fendfully developed, 
more profuse in details, and more whimsical, than in a situation 
like the latter. There every outline must accord with the pre- 
vailing character of the natural forms around, and the details 
and architectural features must be bolder, more marked and 
expressive, in order to be defined by the eye that views them 
afi;er a scale formed upon the bold fi-agments of nature's archi- 
tecture. These considerations are. the text fi*om which all rules 
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fcft the choice of styles may be deduced. General outlines and 
effects, rather than minutiae of details, are to be studied, to 
secure congruity between art and nature ; the niceties of parti- 
cular styles are only to be so attended to that they may not 
conflict with the first great truth of harmony of the general 
masses. Almost any style may, in the hands of a master, be 
made suitable for a given location ; and there are few modem 
styles that may not architecturally be moulded to the require- 
ments demanded. 

So, then, I come once more to a definition made before, that 
the style must grow out of the drcumstances bearing upon the 
building, upon the nature of the materials, the peculiarities ci 
dimate, of domestic habits, and, above all things, upon the pre- 
YBiling influences of the scenery around. In high mountain 
scenery, where the outlines of the forms around all point up- 
wards, and shoot into pyramids of beauty towards the skies, the 
building, in its lines, must not contradict this tendency : the 
prevalence of horizontal lines and parallelisms must be cautiously 
avoided, and the style chosen must be such as, without violation 
of its attributes, will permit this character. Thus, we see, in 
olden times, the builders on the plains erected flat-roofed, widely- 
extended dwellings, with row upon row of parallel lines ; but in 
mountain lands, up soared the gable, and high-pointed pinnado 
and spire, until the architect seemed emulous of soaring aloft 
viih the mountain peaks and stately hills. 

Let me now sketch a scene such as my readers will be able to 
picture before them without any effort Here is a road leading 
from a country town. At a distance of two or three miles from 
the busy market-place, a quiet lane leads from the more fre- 
quented public road, and a quarter of a mile down this lane we 
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iriB €i^er a gate, and walk tipoii the grass within. The Isiie wie 
LaTB kft oontinaeB its winding and tree^haded course to a bridge 
whiohy half a mile <^ stretches across the stream that originally 
induced the settlers to choose the town bebw, where its wat^s 
flow in greatar yolmnei as th^ site. The gronnd is tokraUy 
levdy and has trees scattered here and there ; bat, as is generally 
the case, not very mnch has been done towards its cultivation. 
We ha^e progressed to the centre of a field of about ten acres 
bounded on one side by the lane, which we will say is east ; on 
the north by a row of trees, that divides the land from that of 
the ndghbors ; on the west by a small stream, that is seeking 
the river below ; and on the south by the land skirting the 
river's banks, and by the rising country and hills beyond. Th^re 
k nothing particular about the place : its sur&ce is undulated, 
and the scenery and distant view are only just so beautiful aa 
the environs of every town will show. What is the suggesting 
influence of the place? Simply, quiet occupancy; the more 
exalting influences must be induced by the home itself. In my 
first introduction to you, dear readers, I sketched the preliminaries 
I would recommend in forming a home, so that I will say nothing 
about pegging out the house, etc, but will try and describe 
the building that will best suit the ground that we have ima- 
gined. 

We are going to build on a moderate scale — say five thousand 
dollars have been left, after purchasing the ten acres of land — 
and we wish to make that sum serve to complete our home in 
every particular, excepting inside furniture of the house. Great 
care and economy must of course be used ; for the more void of 
particular interest the site appears, the greater necessity there is 
to avoid an appearance o^ baldness. The entrance upon the 
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ground is fix>m the lane, at the nearest point to the northern 
boundary line. AH I would do at present, would be to measure 
off four hundred feet south of said line, and to plough up a strip 
thus wide from east to west, leaving a cart road dose to the 
northern boundary, which may serve as approach to the staMe 
and yard which will terminate the strip spoken of on the north- 
west The house will be s(»newhat e]qK)sed. It will be seen 
from the public road on the north ; though, excepting from the 
upper windows, the road itself will not be commanded from the 
house. It will also be seen frxnn the lane, and from the opposite 
side of the river. The position for the house is determined to 
be at about one hundred and fi% feet from the lane, there being 
no local reasons to demand placing a greater distance between, 
which would only require a more expensive means of approach. 
The sum at disposal will permit a building of com^rtable dimen- 
fflons; its form on the ground may be thus arranged: The 
main portion — ^which would contain a library, sev^iteen feet by 
fifteen ; a drawing-room, sixteen by twenty-five ; a hall, nine feet 
wide and seventeen long ; — ^would make a block thirty-six feet 
south by twenfy-seven feet east and west This block would be 
carried higher than the wing, containing a dining-room, fifteen 
by twenty ; a small boudoir, or morning-room, ten by fourteen ; 
a staircase, store-rooms, pantries, etc., and a conmiodious kitchen, 
which would all be contained in a block thirty-six by thirty-four. 
These dimensions, which include thickness for waUs, chinmeys, 
etc, enclose an area of about two thousand feet, and the division 
of the space is adjusted so as to afford the most economical form 
for erection. 

The plan here given represents the arrangement of the rooma 
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upon the ground or principal floor, No. 1 bdng the entrance hafi 
irith ito coat doset C. 




Plah 1. 

2. Ib the library, with a flre-proof safe inserted in the wall, 
right hand of the fire-place. 

8. The drawing-room, with a projecting window or bay on 
its western side. 

4. The dining-room, with sliding-doors between it and the 
drawing-room. 

5. The boudoir or morning-room with a large store-doset 
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No. 9, and a woik and boc^-doset in the other end of the 
room. 

6. Is the kitchen— on one side of which is a screen filled with 
ground glass to give light to the end of the staircase-hall and 
to Ihe small entry leading to the kitchen, the scollerj No. 7, and 
the store-room No. 8. 

10. Is the waiter's pantiy, communicating with the dining- 
room, and furnished with a sliding opening into the kitchen {or 
the serving and removal of dishes. Within this pantiy is a laige 
china and plate closet conveniently placed and adequately 
lighted. 

The staircase is in the inner hall, leading from the main 
entrance towards the domestic offices, and is privately and con- 
veniently placed. The back or servants' stairway leads from the 
scullery. 

Round three sides of the house stretches a veranda twelve 
feet wide, breaking round the bay-window on the western side 
and stopping against the dining-room, so as to extend to one of 
its French windows. 

The chamber floor is thus distributed : The staircase lands 
first upon the lower level over the dining-room, kitchens, etc, 
which are not as high as the rooms in the main body of the 
house ; it then ascends a few steps and opens into an octagonal 
vestibule lighted by an opening filled with stained glass in the 
attic floor, inmiediately over which is a skylight in the root 

No. 1. Is a large chamber, sixteen by twenty-five, over the 
drawing-room, so large as to allow of division if necessary, the 
partition extending to one of the muUions d the window on the 
western side, and enclosing a convenient dressing room. lu tlua 
room is a very large closet at its northern end. 
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Na 2. Is a diamber, same uze as Hbrary below, provided widi 
two closets, one of large size, and connected with it as a dressing- 
loom or childVroom, Na 8. 




PlamS. 



Ko. 4. Ib a large chamber over dining-room, with a dressing- 
room or child's sleeping-room, No. 5. This room is provided 
with a yerj large closet in its southern end, and under Ihe closet 
next to it, which opens into room, No. 1, is a space formed by 
the different levels of the floors of the two rooms, which might 
veiy advantageously be occupied by deep drawers for linen, etc. 

Ko. 6. JOs a servants' sleeping-room over kitchen, with a deep 
doset therdin. 

No. 7. Is what might advantageously be used as the nurseiy, 
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ontaining a fire-place, and an inner room, No. 8, which nnght 
terve as a sleeping-room for the nurse, or as a dressing-room if 
No. Y be used as a chamber. Near to No. 8, in the vestibule 
leading from the back staircase, is a large linen-doset for the use 
of the housemaid. 

No. 9. Is a pleasant room containing bathing apparatus, 
which, being so near the kitchen range, could easily be supplied 
with hot water at very httle expense. A water-closet is con- 
veniently close, and yet separately entered, as being more com- 
modious for use. 

The entry by the back staircase might be lighted from the 
roo^ though, as the window on the staircase opens immediately 
upon the centre of the passage, the amount of light would pro- 
bably be found sufficient 

In the roof over the main part of the house, an additional 
sleeping-room, or even two or three might be contrived for ser- 
vants, and in the open garret over the wing a drying-room could 
readily be obtained. 

By looking at the plans, the whole arrangement of the interior 
of this house will easily be understood ; the exterior is repre- 
sented in the illustration a few pages back. The elevation is 
that of the eastern front, and the design is delineated geometri- 
cally instead of in perspective, in order to give a more useful 
representation of the character of its architecture. 

On looking at the illustration it will be seen that one por- 
ti(m of the house is much higher than the other. This is 
caused by the superior elevation of the rooms in the main 
portion of the house, their height being as follows: Booms 
1, 2, 3, are each twelve feet six mches high from floor to ceiMilg^ 
and the other portion of the house but eleven feet In iiw 
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floor above 1, 2, 8, are eleven feet high, and the rest ten feet 
hig^ In the main portion of the house also, the walls are 
carried above the ceiling-line over chambers three feet high aH 
round, so as to form a half attic, making a good deal of avail- 
able room in the roo( and a cooler and more easily ventilated 
building. 

The veranda is twelve feet and a half high where it comes 
against the wall, and drops to eleven feet three inches, making 
a slope of fifteen inches in its entire width on the under sida 
The rake of its roof outside would be greater, the rafters being 
deeper against the walls than at their feet, a mode of framing 
which is lighter and may be made more pleasing in effect. 

The roof of the main building is hipped each way towards 
the stack of chimneys in the centre. It projects over the walls 
four feet, and is supported by brackets. The roof over the 
wing is also hipped on its northern side, and projects two feet 
on the east and west, and three feet on its northern end. 

Thus far I have given the general distribution of the parts of 
the house, and the external features of its design — ^I will presently 
describe them in detail, aft«r I have endeavored to give the 
reasons that induce the selection of a particular character or 
style. 

The nature of the scenery is simply rural. The features are 
not marked or bold; the lines are mostly parallel, though the 
surfece occasionally undulates ; the house, therefore, to harmonize 
with it, must be simple, rather regular than picturesque ; must 
seem stable and permanently fixed upon the ground; every 
accessory must be fitting ; and although, if the means permitted, 
ornamental construction would be perfectly admissible, the 
general contour of the building, of the details or the masses of 
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decoration, must be such as not to disturb the eye, or break the 
simple charm of quiet, unobtrusive beauty. The vicinity of the 
building to a town, the small mt-suis allowed for expenditm^, 
and, we will say, the readiness witJh which the material can be 
obtained, determine the selection of brick as the substance of 
which the house shall be principally built ; and as the use of 
this material obliges the necessity of a simple, regular plan, and 
uniform outline, we will conclude to adopt a building in the 
modern Italian style as our type for erection. 

I will first detail the entrance, or eastern front. The hall 
doors should be simple, heavy doors, divided down the middle, 
and each hal^ say two feet three inches wide. On each side are 
side windows, and a transom window across the top. This 
arrangement I prefer to making the doors themselves sash- 
doors filled in with glass. The latter look a Uttie more stylish, 
but are more easily broken by a sudden slam-to from gusts 
of wind. These windows, especially those at the top, should be 
miade to open, in order to secure a circulation of air without 
the necessity of constantly open doors. 

The eastern window, under the veranda, from the library, 
should be a French window, closing in the middle, and either 
hung upon hinges or made to slide into the walls on either 
Bide. If hinged in the ordinary manner, take care to direct 
your carpenter to provide Woodbridge's Patent Weather-Strip, 
which will not only make them tight at bottom, and exclude 
all dust, wind, and most driving storms, but wDl make them 
more easily opened and closed, from the simplicity and dura- 
bility of the apparatus tiiat both fastens and protects them. 
Over this window, anotiier would be required in the chamber 
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of the floor above, and anoUier oyer the hall. These wmdoWB 
mar be as simple as you please. 

Above them again, I would make a small semidrcular break 
in the line of the roo^ running over a drcular imdow which 
would give light to the attic; this window is placed in the 
centre of the main building. 

Here, with the kitchen buildings, stretching out north, and of 
course of a lower elevation, are all the features we have on the 
eastern side of the house ; now let us see what can be done with 
them, to obtain the desired effect 

In the first place, we will settle the character of the veranda, 
which we can now do, having grounds to go upon. The building 
h&ng necessarily regular and of even surface, from the nature of 
the material, a rough, rustic veranda would be out of keeping, 
as would also be a classic colonnade, or a light trellis work. The 
posts supporting its roof may be thus made. Put together 
studs, two inches by three, in the form of a cross, around a 
centre stud, four inches square ; the outer studs to be furnished 
with cut brackets at top and bottom, extending say four inches 
at the bottom and six at the top, so as to form caps and 
bases, and the edges to be chamfered off until within three 
or four inches of the top and bottom. The cornice of the 
roof to be very simple, consisting of a fascia, and above that 
a heavy roll moulding, and, if means will afford, to be enriched 
with brackets. The roof to be covered with metal or shingles, 
and the under side to show the rafters, and to be ceiled above 
them, and not straight across. These posts would be so arranged 
as not to come in the way of windows in the rooms, and might 
DC placed in pairs, dose together, and each pair about nine 
feet from the next. Where the veranda runs around the bav- 
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window in {be drawing-room, on the western side, the space 
above would aflford a good opportunity for a balcony entered 
&om ihe chamber floor, which might again be protected by a 
light roo^ supported on brackets, over the window leading upon 
it. Simply directing that the floor of the veranda would look 
best if laid in narrow strips of southern yellow pine, oiled, and 
that some of the beautiful seats procurable at the Berrians' 
be scattered here and there, I shall not have occasion to refer 
to this portion of the building again. 

The roof needs very simple treatment in order to secure a 
desiraHe effect The chimneys in the main house are gathered 
exactly into its centre, around a ventilating discharging flue, 
which may be terminated with an ejector, as described in the 
preceding chapter on ventilation. The projecting cornice of the 
roof will be supported by blocks following its rake and surround- 
ing the foot of each rafter. These blocks, in hcty would be 
formed by casing out the feet of the rafters to about eight by 
six, and by cutting them at the ends into the form of the letter' 
S, (as described in chapter iii.) The cornice to be nothing more 
than a heavy roll moulding containing the gutter, and of the 
simplest character. 

A good effect may be given to all of the windows in building 
the walls, by making a projecting hce of two inches thick and 
one foot wide, all round the opening, resting on the stone sill 
below the window; this face, however, would be only in the 
way if outside shutter blinds were used ; but as the manner in 
which I have in a former chapter directed brick walls to be 
built, namely, hollow, would allow of blinds to slide right and 
left, I suggest this mode of finish, and advise that the blinda 
should be made inside, and to slide. 
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We liave now before us all the outside features of the house 
— the buildmg is simply treated — ^breadth of effect has been 
gained by the avoidance of all obtrusive features, and the char2> 
ter of the home is perfectly congruous with that of the land- 
scape. The quiet tone of coloring that pervades the natural 
objects around wiU best be harmonized with by painting the 
brickwork of the house with a warm, gray sanded paint, as 
spoken of before, and by giving to the wood-work a more Hvely 
tint, marking the difference of the materials without producing 
too violent a contrast 

The wing containing the offices and rear buildings, must of 
course be of the same character as the main house ; the roof 
and cornice similar in treatment, though subordinate in design. 
The stabling, bams, etc., should also present the same character 
of finish, though only where such finish is essential, and not 
merely ornamental The bam, etc., may be built of wood — ^the 
planking at the sides perpendicular, and the joints covered with 
' battens, the roof projecting, but without any cornice, the raftera 
bemg cut at the ends into the form of an S. 

Now, I have given the house and all its details, and in sketch- 
ing them have thought of the nature of the scenery that sur- 
rounds, let us, dear reader, walk down the lane, and see how 
such a house deserves the character of a home ; how it will meet 
the requirements I have, from the first insisted, constitute the 
claim to that title. We open a substantial gate, heavily framed, 
and its timbers chamfered, and walk towards the house. Its 
view is at first concealed by a belt of shmbs and trees, around 
which the road makes a slight detour. As we walk on, its front 
opens out upon our sight, cheerful, light, and yet massive, like 
the stately treea and sturdy lulls around. We step upon the 
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feranda; and as we take a seat beneath its sliade, a peep 
tlirough a window discloses a cheerful room, fair, not fine witliin. 
Seated in our chairs, we look down the green grassy meadow, 
sloping towards the boundary dividing us from our neighbor's 
lands on the south ; and we notice how, by means of ar sunk 
fence, and by the skilful planting of a few trees here and there, 
similar in character to those beyond, we have connected his 
grounds with ours, and how, without robbing him of a single 
acre, we have increased our sense of occupancy, in looking 
around. A few sheep are (quietly grazing, and birds are hopping 
about near the house, and twittering as they light upon a crumb 
or an earth-worm ; the stream is heard fitfully in the distance 
as the soft wind comes and goes, and all we see and hear in- 
creases our sense of smiple beauty and quiet enjoyment 

Stepping out upon the lawn, we turn and look upon the 
house. The broad veranda seems like a base to the building, 
and gives massiveness and apparent firmness to its foothold upon 
the groimd, equally as it imparts lightness and variety to its 
outline. The overshadowing roof, with its varied light and 
shade, seems a fitting finish to the building ; and the leading 
parallel lines of the veranda are reproduced in its unbroken 
horizontal line of cornice, and in the uniform elevation of the 
windows. There is a peculiar stamp of fitness upon the whole ; 
and the building and the grounds, the natural objects and the 
result of art, are in perfect congruity, and their union produces 
a sense of that most charming of all excellencies — ^home- 
beauty. 

In this ideal scene I have thus erected a house, whidi may be 
found to contain elements useful to those who desire to construct 
a house of about the size and character of ib^ ^^^ themielYet, 
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Hie rimplicify, eoonomy, and oonvenieiioe that I haTe attempted 
to embody therdn, would probably make it foTorably reoeiyed 
by many, and if the scenery or the circomstanees any where be 
identical with those I have described, the &c^imile copy of this 
design might perhaps with advantage be made. The oo&t of 
construction would certainly not exceed four thousand doUaiSy 
leaving one thoi^and for the out-buildings, gates, and fences, 
thus appropriatii^, as I at first supposed, five thoi»and d(^lais 
to the erecticm of a country home. 



I win now take another scene, and sketch therdn anothw dais 
irfhome. 

Near a SHiall coimtry village, a road leads from its main 
street, screened on either side by trees from the sun, and slightly 
nndulating in sur&ce, giving here and there a pleasant glimpse 
of landscape, varied in beauty and extent Here and there 
along this road are homes of the village gentry, and those £uni- 
lies of more wealth and leisure, whom love of the country, and 
the convenient contiguity of the village to the town wherein the 
gentlemen are pro^ionally employed, have caused to select Hm 
Bei^borhood aa their place of abode. 

The class of house, of even the wealthy, has hardly attained 
the dignity ci the Suburban Villa, nor has it the wide stretch 
and informal arrangements of the genuine country house. The 
legitimate cottage seems the proper model for such a house — 
not the modem, pert, and inconvenient structure filled with odd 
comers and all sorts of vulgar prettinesses ; but the " little house** 
— ^the tme synonyme of the word cottage. 

In the State of Connecticut, alx -it a mile and a half from the 
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Tillage town of East Hartford, leads a road nobly shaded with 
sheading trees, and on either side are such residences as I have 
spoken ot Amid a beautiful orchard, and backed by shade 
trees, stands a cottage home, erected two years ago from my 
designs, for a gentleman, who finds himself so entirely satisfied 
with its arrangements, and is so proud of its picturesque ap« 
pearance, I will dose this chapter by giving a description. The 
building is framed of wood — ^has a high pitched roofi and is 
substantially and thoroughly built. A large cellar of brick runs 
under the whole house, extending even under the verandas, thus 
making the building at all seasons thoroughly dry, and in the 
summer pleasantly cool. The occupant of the house, Mr. Henry 
Olmsted, required a building half farm-house, half residence — 
with rooms spacious, and entries convenient both to the domestic 
offices and to the residence part of ihe house ; a sort of two 
buildings under one roof — b, style of house in very frequent de- 
mand in the country. 

The illustration shows a perspective sketch from the south- 
east, taken by a daguerreotype from the bmlding itself. 

It will be seen that ihe peculiar feature about the house is 
the extreme projection of the roof In fact, the reranda is 
shaded by the mam roof itself, the latter being supported by 
firaming of a very simple and effective character on the end, 
and by posts, formed of studs put cross-way together, and cut 
and moulded top and bottom, at the sides. The shai-p gable 
over the side is framed so that the construction shows externally 
— ^this being no sham, but the actual framing of the roof within, 
the chamber ceilings of that part of the house being lathed upon 
the curved beams that support the roof. The sides of the house 
Ate planked, and their joints covered with battens, the roof being 
4 
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shmgled. The heads of the doors and windows are protected 
from the weather by moulded labels, upon which the battens 
rest, and though the detail about the building is veiy effective, 
no ornamental work is any where introduced which does not 
serve some oonstnictiye pujpose of design. 




The plan is thus arranged : A veranda floor is on the front 
and two of the sides, shaded by the overhanging roof above. 
The house is entered by a door at the south-west angle ; this 
leads into the entrance hall. No. 2, in which is the principal 
staircase of the house. 
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On the right is a sitting room, No. 1, which is fifteen feet by 
seventeen feet six inches. Prom the hall is a parlor, No. 3, six- 
teen by nineteen, in which is a large bay-window, and of which 
the French windows open upon the verandas on either side. 
Behind this, communicating with the sitting-room, is a dining- 
room. No. 4, which is also sixteen by nineteen, and opening from 
which is a large store-room. No. 7, fitted with shelves, and store, 
and china, and glass-dosets, etc. No. 5 is a large kitchen, 
twenty-one by nineteen, and No. 6 is the scullery and sink-room. 
A back staircase leads up to the floor above, as shown on the 
plan, and on each side of it are large closets, one into the par- 
lor, and the other into the dining-room. The kitchen has a door- 
window on its western side, so that entrance may be had without 
going through the house, and a similar door, protected by a 
porch on the northern end of the scullery, which leads towards 
the farm-yard. The rooms on this floor are all spacious, their 
arrangement has been found extremely convenient by the occu- 
pants, and the plan will readily make it intelligible. 

The chamber floor is similar in its distribution to the floor 
below. No. 1 is over the sitting-room. No. 2, over the parlor. 
No. 3, oyer the dining-room. No. 4, a large chamber over the 
kitchen. No. 5, a long room over the scullery, etc., lighted on 
the east by a dormer-window on the roof. There are large 
closets in Nos. 2, 3, and 4, and a large additional one might be 
made from No. 1, over the entrance hall, unless, like Mr. 
Olmsted, the builder preferred the open, unobstructed, and 
cheerful light, obtained by leaving the end unoccupied. In a 
portion of No. 5, a bath-room might very easily be partitioned 
oS, as the space is ample to allow it, and the nearness to the 
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HbAkBD. below would permit the bathing apparstas to be rap- 
plied with water at a trifling exp^ise. 




The cost of this house may be stated at from twenty-fiye 
hundred to three thousand dollars, the margin being left for the 
amount of labor expended on the outside and inside finishings. 
As erected in Connecticut, its cost was nearly three thousand 
dollars, but the workmanship and materials throughout, were all 
of the highest quality, and the extensive cellaring before alluded 
to, might not by other builders be deemed necessary, and would, 
of course, if curtailed, reduce the expense. 

Its picturesque appearance attracts great attention, and af 
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^e^rs become trained upon iht open tracery and posts of the 
frame in front, the cheerful aspect of its southern end will be 
greatly improved. 

Its style is Grothio — so far at least as the high roofe, the 
pointed arches of the tracery in front, and the character of ihe 
labels over the windows — determine any distinctive style. The 
whole is painted a deep cream color, the bold projections of the 
roofe, posts, and tracery, casting interlacing lines of shadow that 
vary the tint most beautifully, and for which reason a light tone 
of coloring has been chosen. These effects of light and shade 
would be lost if a darker background had been given as the 
oAor of the house. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AOOOMMODATIOK SIHTBD TO A SHORT SUMMER RESIDENCE IK THE 
COUNTRY — THE SUMMER LODGE. 

There are doubtless other scenes than those outlined in the 
last chapter, which might advant^eously be sketched, and the 
means to obtain congruity therewith detsuled ; but in the ex- 
amples given, a character of scenery very commonly encountered, 
and a class of house constantly in demand having been con- 
sidered, I propose in this and subsequent chapters to select 
rather buildings not so usually met with, hoping that the designs 
^ven may prove proportionately more valuable. 

There are homes which are only homes of a season — ^homes 
no less dear than those hved in at all limes, but intended only 
for occupancy during such portions of the year as the leisure or 
the taste of their owners will permit Many spend the winter 
in the city, the summer in the country ; and a home suited to 
summer hfe is the one I will attempt to sketch here. The house 
should be roomy — that is, the limit of hospitable acconMnodation 
having been set according to the means of the owner — ^the 
rooms, the passages, the chambers, and the domestic offices, 
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should all bo of liberal dimensions. There is no necessity to be 
cramped in the country ; and a house with a few but large 
rooms in it is much better deserving the title of a Sunmier 
Lodge than one with many but small chambers. It should be 
spread upon the ground — ^rather low than high, with spacious 
verandas, and with shading and projecting roofe. The hall 
should be roomy, and so opened in the house as to be used as a 
sitting apartment, its position always at some portion of the day 
making it cool and sheltered from the sun. The staircase should 
either be distinct in itself^ and carried up independently of the 
house, or should be a means of thorough ventilation to the 
building if placed in a more central position. The chambers 
should be especially contrived with a view to perfect ventilation 
and lowest attfunable summer temperature, and this object may 
be assisted by a means which perhaps many of my New England 
readers will at first doubt — that is, by having as few windows as 
possible. The more glass there is in a room, the hotter it wiU 
be in sunshine. Have just so much light as is needed; the 
position of the window or windows, and the use of other means, 
will secure ventilation and coolness more effectually than win- 
dows on all sides, as I have seen. So much by way of prefiace 
for the inside — ^now for the outside. 

Let me here sketch a scene that I have often studied, and 
which is resembled, no doubt, by many a familiar spot in the 
reach of most of my readers. 

Little more than fifty miles from New York, away firom rail- 
roads or North River, and yet within an hour's drive of either, 
is an inland lake. There is nothing particularly grand, or wild, 
or beautiful about the spot, and yet it has a charm that endears 
it to all who have lingered upon its margin. The sheet of water 
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B three or four miles long, aod its surface is broken by many 
rocky and tree-crowned islands, that give variety and increased 
extent to the views from shore to shore. The margin is rocky, 
and pretty well wooded ; here and there is an acre or two of 
natural lawn, stretching into the woods, and on the other sides 
the road, in points nearly touching the water, and again hid 
from view by an avenue of trees, winds along. But few houses 
are in its vicinity — a small and quiet country hotel, a store, a 
wheelwright's shop, and a grist mill, the wheel of which is 
turned by the overflow of the lake, are all that mark civihzation 
and man around. Its level is very high — so high as to be a 
matter of curiosity, increased, too, by the fact that on one side 
of the lake a narrow ledge of rocks separates it from a smaller 
pond, which is one hundred and twenty feet below. I am thus 
particular, because, doubtless, many of my readers will recognise 
the description of the lake, and will be able to tell how frir 
the house I am going to sketch would be suitable upon its 



There is plenty of wood around — ^much that would make 
timber for building, and, at all events, suffident to justify the 
use of timber as the material The character of the scenery 
is natural; wild, without being grandly magnificent; smooth 
i^ts here and there, suggestive of quiet, effortless cultivation ; 
and the massy rocks and old trees seem to plead that no pre- 
tentious modem dwelling be allowed to thrust its tricksied face 
for reflection upon the silver lake they frame. On one side of 
the lake, the rocks and trees have drawn themselves away, and 
have left an open lawn of an acre or more, sloping gently to the 
lake, and extending along its bank for three or four hundred 
feet; then come rocks again on either side, and then another 
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^jpeEong or two, but not so -dear as ihe lai^ger 4)ne, which wffl W 
the site for the house. As far back from the water as the space 
will permit, ihe house lifts up its eastern front. The entrance is 
on the eastern front, and the kitdiens and offices stretch towards 
the north, where also is the road by which access to the house 
<3an be gained. The southern end lo<^ across a varied prospect 
of rock, and tree, and glen, parallel to the willding mar^ of the 
lake, and the west looks upon the woods, and through them 
upon glimpses of noble prospect of hiU and other distant lakeS| 
miles and miles beyond ; upon this side llie trees have been 
cleared away just suffidently to make a little parlerre a&d a 
vegetable garden, a small dry lawn, and a shaded walk, and the 
morning of a hot July or August day may, on this side of the 
house, be passed without fear <^ sun or heaL 

The ground plan here given will frilly explain {he internal 
Arrangements of this floor. 

The ^trance is in the centre erf the eastern front. A recess 
covered over by a light rool^ supported upon brackets, will allow 
a carriage to drive up to the door and its occupants to alight 
under shelter. The hall, "No, 1, which is so large as to admit of 
being used as an occupied apartment, extends thxoughout the 
whole space between the two wings of the main building, and is 
ten feet by twenty-six. At its one end are sliding doors opening 
into a spacious drawing-room, thirty-tliree feet by «xteen. No. 2, 
a truncated bay-window at its southern ade, making the apart- 
ment of pleasing proportions. In front of the hall is a dining- 
room, No. 3, twenty-six by sixteen feet, and oonmiunicating 
therewith is a large waiters'-pantry under the staircase, and be- 
yond it the domestic offices. No. 4 is a lilfl*ary, sixteen feet by 
fi)urteen, with a projecting window in its eastern side. This 
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joom would icaroelj be required any longer, as the spadoxB 
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ban would afford room (if more be needed) for recessed book- 
\ and niohea filled witb old china or honored busts. 
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The staircase is in the inner hall, No. 6, and is of ample size 
and grand appearance. No. 9, is a vestibule leading towards the 
kitchen and domestic offices, which are of most ample dimen- 
sions and convenient arrangement, and are distributed as follows : 

No. 10 is a large store-room, to be filled with shelves and 
presses as needed, and leaving sufficient space for occupancy as 
a morning or work-room, a fire-place being provided " against a 
rainy day." No. 6, under the staircase, is the waiters'-pantry, 
and in drawing the working-plans to an enlarged scale, provision 
could easily be shown for coat, and hat, and shoe-dosets, etc., 
all of which the present drawing is necessarily too minute to 
exhibit in detaiL No. 7, is the cooks' serving-room, commimi- 
cating with the waiters'-pantry, and No.. 8, a plate and china- 
closet for those articles in daily use. The position of the back 
staircase will be apparent from the plan. 

No. 12, is the kitchen, communicating with which the servants' 
hall. No. 11 — a very necessary, though not usually provided 
apartment No. 1 3, is a scullery and sink-room, opening upon an 
enclosed back porch, No. 15, by a door in the end of its inner 
side. No. 14, is a larder and ^itchen store-room, and No. 16 a 
laundry, which also communicates with the back porch and with 
the servants' hall. 

These domestic offices are of unusually generous dimensions 
and variety, but in the hope that the necessity for a more liberal 
accommodation for culinary purposes may be apparent to my 
readers, I have made this summer lodge a model in this respect 
I would in this connection say, that the plan here given for the dis- 
tribution of the domestic buildings is one that has received from 
me long study, and has been commended by very many competent 
judges. In Mr. Downing's country houses, a standard authority 
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on sudi subjects, especial attention has been called to a somewbat 
similar plan, and the slight changes I have m this example made 
from the deagn pubhshed m that excellent book, have been 
determined upon from the desire to concentrate th« arrange- 
ment of the adjuncts tcf a country kitchen. 

The ventilation of the servants' portion of the house, where 
other than the usually provided drculation of air by doors and 
windows, might readily be secured by tiie construction of an air- 
exhausting shaft at the back of the kitchen fire-place. The radi- 
ated heat from the latter would cause an upward motion in the 
column of air within the shaft, and communication having been 
established therewith by means of openings provided with the 
Meisrs. BerriarCs Ventilating Valve, all impure and heated air, 
together with effluvia from culinary operations, would be carried 

ofL 

The arrangement of the chamber floor may be seen by 
reference to the chamber plans. 

The principal staircase lands at its first flight upon a level with 
the floor over the domestic offices, opening upon which level is 
the ba<^ staircase. Then, as the superior height of the rooms 
in the main house requires a rise again above the rooms in the 
wing, a flight of stairs leads up to the floor of the hall and the 
chambers over the main portion of the house. 

The staircase is very roomy, airy, and well lighted, and would 
have a grand and imposing appearance. Through an open 
arch-way leads a corridor over the entrance hall below. Out 
of this are partitioned off small rooms, No. S and No. 7, forming 
dressing-closets to the chambers with which they connect In 
the centre of this corridor a large space is left which would per- 
il^ a pleasant recess for sitting, and as its wmdow would oom;^ 
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maud a view of the lake below, this would be, particolarly in 
the afternoons and evenings, an agreeable spot for chit-chat for 
the ladies of the house. 




OsAMBXB.— Plait 6. 

The sleeping apartments are all spacious — so spacious, that as 
.dressing-rooms are plentifully provided, I have not curtailed their 
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dimensioiifl with partitions for closets, preferring in this case that 
wardrobes or other furniture conveniences be made their substi- 
tute. No. 1 is a large chamber, sixteen by nineteen, and com- 
municating therewith is a room, No. 4, which might as occasion 
served, be used either as its dressing-room, a separate chamber, 
or as a dresnng-room to chamber No. 5. No. 2 is a sleeping- 
room, sixteen by fourteen, commmiicating with which is a light, 
airy dressing-closet, six by eight. No. 8. No. 5 is provided with 
a doset, gained out of the thickness of the inner wall and the 
projection for the chinmey-breast, and is sixteen by fifteen. 
No. 6, over the hbrary, is sixteen by fourteen, and is provided 
with a dressing-closet, No. 7. 

The position of the doors, windows, fire-places, etc., has been 
especially thought of, in reference to the convenient placing of a 
bed and the requisite articles of furniture usually contained in 
comfortable sleeping rooms. 

Over the domestic offices, in the wing, are the following 
rooms: — 

No. 8, entered after descending a wide flight of stairs in a cor- 
ridor Ughted fix)m above, is for a bathing apparatus and a water 
closet. In this corridor is a large closet for the use of the house- 
maids, designated by the letter C on the plan. No. 10, off the 
back staircase, is a large, well lighted linen closet ; and Nos. 9 
and 11 are servants' sleeping rooms, each one provided with a 
spacious closet 

It will be seen that the chamber accommodation is upon the 
most liberal scale ; but if the mode of life of its occupants de- 
manded it) an increased number of rooms might be gained in 
the attic, the height and pitch of the roof permitting, in its 
centre, -without any additional increase of h^Hght of the posts. 
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wveral rooms, both with economy and advantage. The external 
appearance of such a liouse should be simple, rustic, and l»oad* 
The character of the exterior must be suited to the materiaL 
The covering should be plank, put perpendicularly, and secured 
with battens. The roof covered with shingles, projecting four 
feet at the eaves and gables, and supported by simple brackets, 
as shown in the perspective sketch at the commencement of the 
chi^ter. 

Without intending to carry out the style into any ornate 
excess, I would suggest a modification of that called Qothic, as 
appropriate to the scenery and material. The gables might be 
relieved by showing some open framing, and some ornamental 
construction, the details of which, however, should be simple and 
bold. The eaves may be supported by simple brackets, follow- 
ing the rake of the roo^ and resting on corbel blocks, and a string 
course, against which the upright battens may terminate. The 
windows should be simply square-headed, with mullions in each« 
dividing the apertiue into openings or bays ; and in the library 
I would make a projecting bay-window on the eastern end, giving 
a cheerful sitting-place for a book, and occasional peep across the 
lake, and affording on enrichment to the general appearance <^ 
the eastern front The verandas and the porch would be simply 
made of wood — ^the posts of the trunks of trees, with the bark 
thereon, (nailed and varnished as described in a previous chapter,) 
and the seats upon the verandas of similar character. 

So much of effect may be obtained by the careful and artistic 
placing about the house and verandas of articles of rustic frumi- 
ture, I have ^ven some specimens of simple m an ufa cture suited 
to the purpose. The chair here shown is of a simple but durable 
construction, and admirably suited to the veranda or to the 
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grounds of a Bunnner lodge. It is made strongly and compadfy, 
and the bark is left on, so that it may be in keeping with the 
aj^pearance and texture of surrounding objects. The priee ranges 
from two and a quarter to three dollara. Cheap and good. 
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A rustic table is made to accompany the chaire given above, 
and is as pleasingly simple. It is very firmly made, and its pries 
18 five dollais. 



For shady nooks here and there in the grounds, and hr the 
centre at between the windows of the yeranda, the snljoined 
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design of a rustic sofe would be found very appropriate. Th^ 
price would be eight or ten dollars, according to the size. All of 
these articles, together with an infinite variety of other odds and 
ends suited to the embellishment and comfort of country life, can 
be found at the Messrs. Berrian's, Broadway ; and the firm is 
daily adding to its stock, and keeps the run of every thing new. 

The furniture and internal fittings of such a house should be 
very simple, but convenient ; and in my chapter upon " Summer 
Furniture " will be found many examples of articles adapted to 
such a building. The whole building should be painted and 
sanded, and the entrance doors should be made of yellow pine, 
or other hard wood, oiled and varnished. The chimneys might 
be of brick, with a simple cap and base of stone, or of the former 
material. The verandas would look best constructed in the rustic 
method before described, and the detail of the whole of the ex- 
ternal woodwork should be very bold and simple. 
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Thm the house and soenery would aooord; and the bcdldmg 
00 treated would fonn no unfit model for a ^ Summar Lodge.** 
The estimated coet of this building is eight thousand doDan. 
This has been arrived at by actual figuring upon enlaiged draw- 
ings, by a competent buildar, as if for actual execution. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



THE HOMESTEAD. 



There is a style of house needed in parts of this ooimtiy, 
somewhat analogous in intention, though not in absolute pur- 
pose, to the manor-house of England. Although the absence of 
a law of primogeniture here necessarily tends to prevent the 
retention in one family of a " household-place," yet there are 
many large landed estates, of which at least some one central 
portion may safely be hoped to be preserved intact, and in 
which a homestead as a culminating point for the sympathies 
and gathered remembrances of the femily, would be very 
desirable. 

This want, without wishing even by implication to advocate 
any principle repugnant to Constitutional feeling, or BepubHcan 
character, I wiU in this chapter seek to supply. 

Perhaps it would be in such a class of house that a national 
architecture would most probably in time develope itseE PubUc 
buildings, edifices for trade and conmierce, small residences 
erected by individual fancy and but for a temporary occupancy, 
are too much controlled by impulse, the fashion or the style of 
the moment, and other easily understood causes, ever to generate 
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a specific style suited to the genius and the wants of a gresl 
people. 

Therefore it is, I think, fiiirlj to be supposed that the country 
h<»ne of the landed or retired gentry, having to meet ai 
universal want^ will, as an universal taste is gradually attained 
become the nucleus of a style of a People's Architecture. 

It is not likely that the first efforts will be free from effeds of 
the titunmels of precedent and the stereotyped maxims of the 
architectural schools, but after a while the valuable principles 
only will be remembered that gave beauty to this and that by' 
gone style, and the details, peculiarities, and arbitrary rules be 
set aside unless subservient to the governing truth. But truth 
in art is progressive ; it developes itself into perfect fullness only 
step by step ; the germ may be with us now, but the glorious 
beauty of the complete flower can only be surmised. The mis 
take that is most to be guarded against is, unnecessary whimsi- 
cality on the one hand, and the difficulty of steering dear of old 
associations on the other. 

For the rural home of a land-possessing family, a house must 
be contrived with reference to the following necessities : 

In the first place, its character must be one that will attach the 
sympathies of its occupants. This too, not ma^ely by its absolute 
and aesthetic beauty, but by inherent qualities of fitness and 
unison with the purposes oi life, and with the tastes and prindples 
of the owner. 

The severity of the purely classical styles is certainly not con- 
genial to modem American taste, nor are their examples 
practically adapted to the climate and nature of the country. 
The innumerable varieties of the styles that have been originated 
by the necessities and the changes of modem times from the 
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dassical modd, have many of them exoellendes that must <xmt- 
meod their adoption here and there in this oomilay. Tet there 
IB nothing specific, nothing suggestive about any <Hie of them, 
and therefore, for the universal adoption under local restrictions 
of a people's architecture, some other element of design must be 



The Gothic, from a congeniality of origin with the race that 
controls this vast continent, has in its elements a prindple that 
makes its adoption seemingly m(»re fitting than the styles of 
Greece and Rome. And yet, in the strict sense oi the term, a 
Gothic house is not the homestead that we are seeking ; it ap- 
proaches it more nearly it is true, but from causes I will att^npt 
to explain, does not satisOactorily embody the charact^istics that 
are required. 

Gothic architecture as applied to domestic purposes requires, 
if properly carried out, a peculiarity and completeness oi detail 
and finish that render the noble examples with which- £ur(^ is 
tlironged unfitting for reproduction here, or indeed there. By 
this I do not mean that lavish decoration is indispensaUe ; on the 
contrary, there are thousands of ancient buildings as simply, 
honestiy plain as puritan could wish: but, pervading every 
minute detail, the governing principle of Gothic art must be 
plainly felt and seen. The prindple alluded to was then a truth, 
but now from the development of fresh necessities the truth 
remains the same, but its working has become different The 
great governing truth was then as it is now — fitness. But the 
genius of the age then was ecclesiastical, the suggesting influence 
of Crothic art reverential worship ; and so deeply were its ex- 
amples imbued with this, that whether in cathedral, chapter 
house, manse, or cottier's lodge, the all influendng spirit was at 
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) in the upward^ soaring tendency^ of all its 
iODstant recurrenoe of features heautitvJIy &ig- 
fitted eminently to the most sdeniMc pnndples 
But now the forms are merely copied, aod a 
athic " because it looks pretty," and does not 
i Gothic, because the influence and feeling of 
in no wise else find embodiment Thus the 
in Gothic art was the constant subservience to 
ess ; that fitness determined not only by the 
bo constructive purposes, but by the perva^dng 
the times. 

become changed. The once powerful ooncentrar 
to one specific end, tihat produced results so 
vonderfuUy beautiful, is no longer amongst us. 
re its departure, or weakly sigb for the " good 
ive other good, as a substitute, and the advanoe 
ige and improvement in social and intellectual 
i now a change in the circumstances to which 
truth of fitness must be applied, 
xon race have, however, advanced with Gothic 
sive left it We have still congeniality with its 
J feel somehow always a home-whispering voice 
n we gaze upon some crumbling beauty of ite 
nation's birth-place across the ocean, dififerent 
han the emotions that fiU our souls in Greece 
uk this is so universally, and the growing fond- 
L " Gothic cottages " seems to show that the 
seeking outer vent But tbe best as yet at- 
ne has been scarcely more than meagre imitfr* 
»thic building complete in itself or of bits of 
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detail copied here and there, and woven into a patchwork, gene- 
rally more whimsical than skilful. I hardly know of one honest 
effort to take to pieces the machineiy of Gothic art, and find out 
its working power, and then apply it here ; and yet this is what 
should be done before essaying the introduction of a style so 
marked in its features. 

Let me now attempt the task; and if not snccessfiil, the 
endeavor will perhaps interest my readers sufficiently to 
repay them for the time I would have them bestow upon this 
chapter. 

Required to define a house suited to American life, manners, 
and climate ; in which the element of desigli shall be exact fit- 
ness of eveiy portion to the purpose for which it is intended. 
Decoration to be embellishment, and to grow out of the drcmn- 
stances of treatment of construction as they may arise, rejecting 
all that does not serve some definite purpose, or carry out some 
specific idea. This is what I propose to do. 

Material, climate, and method of carrying on the workings of 
domestic hfe are the first considerations to be thought about. 
We will suppose the scenery and educated taste to be sufficiently 
similar everywhere. 

The natural materials of nearly muversal provision in the 
States are timber and stone. The climate, though varied in dif- 
ferent portions of the country, demands, however, nearly the same 
protection against its contmgendes. The dreary snows of the 
north require the same form of roof^ for instance, as the deluging 
rains and furious winds of the south, and it is a truism that 
" what will keep out the cold will exclude the heat" Stone and 
wood can be made equally subservient to the same principles of 
oonstraction, although widely differing in character. 
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Thus, tiheii, there seems no peculiar oonstracdve difficulty in 
this coimtiy to the use of any consistent style of architecture; 
80 far, therefore, there is no obstacle to encounter. 

The first constructive want demands a steep, high pointed 
roo£ That is ea«ly given, but it will affect the rest of the build- 
mg. How ? It will require the general lines not to contradict 
the upward pointing tendency of this prominent feature of the 
edifice. So, then, we have a first element of design to work 
up<m — upward direction of its main lines. But this, if univer- 
sally carried outj would involve a form not suited to every situa- 
tion, or congenial with every style of scenery. Therefore the 
deugn must in character present such a harmonious combination 
<^ the vertical line to accord with this soaring tendency, and the 
horizontal line, to accord with the ordinary features of every day 
landscape. But this can only be done, without danger of viola- 
tion of one of the first laws of synmietry, by makii^ the vertical 
character the main feature of the house, and the other subc»rdi- 
nate, arriving, in fisbct, at the pyramidal f(»in or an outline based 
upon its principle. 

In the illustration serving as the frontispiece is a view of the 
building I have designed as an example of the class of houses I 
am attempting to describe. The general outlines of the mass, 
although broken up into bold features which embody the vertical 
principle, present a symmetrical, and really, almost a cubicular 
appearance. And yet the summit, or ^^ sky line," as painters 
would call it, is varied in the extreme; the breaks, however, 
being formed by bold projections in plan, rather than by diver- 
sity of height The pointed gables that crown the different por- 
tions of the structure are no less necessary as portions of th'd 
construction than of the composition. The tower, containing^ in 
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its nppennost stoiy a room for oommaud of extenaive profspect, 
is the most strongly marked feature of the buildmg, at least 88 
r^rds the first impression upon the eye, in viewing the general 
mapping of the parts of the edifice ; but it is not only very use- 
ful in itself, as will presently be seen by reference to the plan, 
but its treatment and intention are such as to lifl the building 
up, and give symmetry and meaning to its outlines. The high 
pitch of the roof tells its own story ; wind and weather might 
assail it in vain, and as, on looking closely into a proof <^ the 
engraving now before me, I find that possibly the small projec- 
tion I have intentionally made at the eaves might mislead into 
the supposition that I intended a parapet running around them, 
I would here remark that such is not the case. A gutter is pro- 
vided, which extends so as to overlap the upper surface of the 
wdls merely a few inches. Dripping eaves would be inocmve- 
nient, and the streams of water soon deface the walls, and a 
widely projecting roof would, in this particular case, add nothing 
to the provision for protection of the mason work, and would 
only cause the accumulation of a larger body of water from its 
additional surface ; and by its projection, removing the gutter 
farther fi'om the waUs, would make a greater difficulty in con- 
veying it into the cesspool or dstem into which it is to be owi- 
ducted. 

Next to the tower, the most prominent feature that would be 
likely to challenge remark is the large porch-like projection on 
the south. This is the ombra — the meaning of which word I 
have before explamed ; and it vnll at once be seen, on looking to 
the plan a few pages ahead, to be a very desirable and most 
comfortable addition to the house. A geometrical elevation of 
the eastern or entrance side of the house is given, drawn to » 
5 
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■etfoofoaetwentiethof aninch totbefooty a scale whidi, I w3I 
nmaik, is used to all the plans in this book, where no other 
directionB are given. 

In this, the general diara^r of the architecture of the build- 
ing » easily dkcemible. It will be seen to be simply what the 
txna of each part themselves suggest. The details,- and such 
ornamented construction as is permitted, are merely embodi- 
ments of Uie leading principles of design ahready laid down. 
The entrance-way is through an arched opening into a vestibule ; 
arched because the construction required it ; and the material,, 
which is assumed to be stone, permitted greater strength to bo 
gained, and with superior economy and character by such a form 
thdQ hy a square-headed opening with its lintel and posts. 

The rough edges of the stone are cut off at an angle, — cham- 
fered, as such a process is technically called, and the radiating 
jointS'Of the masonry round the pointed arch are protected from 
vo^QSj of water lodging therein, by a hood moulding a few 
incft&es above them, cut off abruptly on the under side, so as td 
at once throw off the water, and sloped to an easy curve on the 
xxppet side, so as to lead the wet along, and discharge it perpen- 
diecdarly at the " drip,^ or termination of the moulding. But- 
tresses are shown to the angles of this projecting block pf build- 
ing. These are necessary, because so much of the stone-work 
has been cut away, to allow the opening to the door on one side, 
and the window on the other, that the superincumbent weight 
would be too much for the piers thus left, unless they were aided 
and strengthened by buttresses, or other such support The bay 
window that projects on this side is a feature too conamonly met 
with to demand remark. I would only call attention to the con- 
nection giveA therewith and the building, and the preservation 
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of the tmilT^ of principle dedded on from ihe first, by the arrange* 
ment of the windows above it, by which the pyramidal form is 
carried out, and the parallelism and horizontal tendency of the 
lines of the upper part of the window, blended into a return to 
the vertical expression. The same remark also will apply to the 
combination of the windows in the other gable, facing south. The 
central portion recessed, where is the ombra, has, you will ob- 
serve, a uniform and intentional parallelism and strict adherence 
to horizontal lines. This, if the building were cut off here, would 
cause an unsightly want of symmetry in the whole mass ; but 
the tower on one side, the connection of the ombra therewith, 
and the marked character of the pointed gable that flanks it on 
its other side, make it a subordinate to the whole mass, a neces- 
sary background to these prominent features, and a point of con- 
trast that permits the boldness of the rest to be more apparent 

Thus much at present in regard to the exterior. Let me now 
direct attention to the arrangement within. 

The plan of the principal floor is thus disposed : 

No. 1 is the entrance vestibule, with inner doors shutting it 
out from the hall. No. 2. The vestibule is twelve feet square ; 
the hall eleven feet wide by twenty-five in length. This hall is 
lighted by a large window looking north, and communicates 
through an opening also shut off by double doors, with the stair- 
case hall and vestibule No. 7. The main hall would, from the 
nature of its light, be an appropriate place for the hanging of 
pictures, and would be also — as it should be — at all times a cool 
and agreeable apartment 

Immediately on entering the hall is a door leading into the 
library, a large and cheerful room, twenty-six feet by sixteen, on 
one side of which is a bay window, and at the end a stone fire- 
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proof doeet recessed and arched overhead, (No. 4,) in whidi 
books, plate, or valuable papera could safely be stored. The 
drawing roolu, No. 5, is entered from the main hall, and also. 




Plait T.— CJeoxwd Plak. ' 
from the vestibule. It is twenty-six feet by about twenty in the 
clear, and its one side is, by means of large windows, made so 
as to be entirely opened to the ombra. Connected with the 
drawing-room is a small boudoir or ladies' room, being the first 
story of the tower, and is thirteen feet square. The boudoir, 
drawing room, and library, all open on to the ombra, a large and 
agreeable shade room, the natural artistic development of the 
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progress from the ancient ^ stoup." This is a delightful place 
for sittmg in, and as an easily obtained addition to a suite of 
rooms, cannot be too strongly advocated as a feature in American 
domestic architecture. It could be enclosed with glass in the 
winter, and artificially warmed ; thus used as an enlargement of 
the drawing-room, or as a conservatory. 

The staircase hall. No. 7, contains the principal stairway, and 
also a double door leading on to a veranda which might extend 
along the side of the house, including the western side of the 
boudoir or not, as seemed desiraUe. 

The dining-room. No. 8, is a large room, twenty-four by seven- 
teen in the dear, exclusive of the projecting western window. 
Communicating with this is a waiters'-pantry. No. 9, furnished 
with glass and china closets, and opening into a vestibule. No. 10, 
in which are stairways leading to the kitchen below, and to 
the floor above, and also a door into the main hall. 

I have in this design assumed that tihe land so falls away on 
the northern side as to permit the kitchens to be in a basement 
below, hence the arrangement of the domestic offices is not 
shown ; but if more desirable, they could easily be extended in 
a wing jutting out towards the noith, and made to communicate 
vnHh the pantry as at present shown. The spot upon which 
this design was studied had the ground so falling away, and in- 
duced the arrangement I have given. 

The chamber plan gives ample accommodation for a large 
femily, and with a due regard to rooms for guests. It is thus 
arranged: 

The staircase leads to a landing on which is a door into 
chamber No. 1, over the boudoir, which, not being so high as 
the drawing-room, etc., is entered upon a different level above. 
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to that of the flow over the main portion of the house. Abovd 
this is another room of similar size, and then a space in which is 
a stairway leadii^ to the ohsenratoiy or upper story of the 
tower. 




Plak a— Chambbi. 

Continuing up the main entraDce, the vestibule shown upoi 
the plan is reached ; this is nine feet by nineteen. A door in 
this leads to a large sleeping-room, No. 2, the same size as the 
dining-room below, and to which is a dressing-room, not shown 
upon the plan, but occupying the place designated by No. 3. 
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This room (No. 8), containing a bathing appaiatus, ete., is cm a 
level with a landing on the servantB^ staircase, and is entered by 
descending a few steps from the spacious hall or corridor over 
the hall below. As this room need not be more than eight feet 
high, a dressing-room might be contrived over it from the cham- 
ber last spoken o^ a step or two being made between the floors. 
No. 4 and No. 6, are chambers over the drawing-ro<Mn, each of 
ample size and well provided with roomy closets. 

No. 6, is over the entrance vestibule, and the recessed closet 
below is thrown into the room, thereby making it a veiy con- 
venient shape for a bed. No. Y, is a room the fell extent of the 
spacious library below, and over the bay-window, a balcony is 
obtained entered from French windows. Nos. 8 and 9 are closets. 

Above this the roofe would permit cool, well-ventilated, and 
large sleeping-rooms for servants, and it will at once be seen 
that the provision for the repose of guests is as hospitably ample 
as would probably be needed. 

The finishing and femishing of such a house should be 
governed by the same intention that controls the external design. 
The library with its roomy book-cases, easy-chairs, tables, and two 
or three folding-stands for portfolios of engravings, with a pedestal 
and a bronze or a bust here and there, only requires a natural 
arrangement to be in perfect taste. The doors of the room, of the 
lower presses or closets, of the book-cases, may be hinged with 
some such massy hinges as the annexed cut represents. 

These are of American manufacture, and can be procured 
silver plated, brass, or bronzed. I saw them a few days ago, and 
was so pleased with their appearance, that, thinking a representa- 
don would be valuable, I have introduced one into this chapter. 

Tliey can be procured of Baldwin d^ Many, 49 John Streeti 
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New Toik, wbere is kept constantly an unusually laige and varied 
asBortinent of everything appertaining to the metsil work and 
^ Tfiifthmg of a bouse. At the same establishment, among the 
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many artides of ingenuity, beauty, and utility I examined, I 
selected a number of thin^ that I thought would be a means of 
making these directions for the perfecting of a home more prae- 
tically useful, and in different portions of this work I sball, from 
tame to time, introduce such as seem worthy of notice. 

An immense variety of beautiful articles manufactured in 
porcelain could very advantageously be selected from in iin- 




Doob-Enob. 

bellisbing and finishing a homestead, amongst them, door-knol)ev 
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of which a speciinen is here given, display some truly artistic 
taste in their designs, and are no less elegantly than firmly and 
durably made. 

A great improvement has been introduced by Baldwin & 
Many in ihe manufacture of the shanks of these articles — ^the 
old objection of the knob being liable to become detached from 
the shoulder, being in those made by this firm entirely removed. 

The windows opening out of the drawing-room, boudoir, and 
library into the ombra should be made to close in the centre, 
either swinging back upon hinges, or sliding into the walls. 
There is frequently a difficulty in properly securing the two 
halves of such windows without a comphcation of bolls and 
locks that renders their use objectionable. A simple and beauti- 
ful httle machine invented in Paris, where these windows are 
greatly used, has recently been introduced into this coimtiy, 
and as I have found it effectively to answer its purpose, I 
give here a representation. It is called the ** Espagnlette Bolt,** 




and is procurable 



ESPAOKUBim BOLT. 

at the warehouse of the same firm I have 
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just alhided to. Its working is very simj^e, the leyerage 
Uinging the two parts of the window together, and constantly 
drawing them as closely as their construction will permit This 
and Woodhridg^9 Patent Weather-strip are veiy valuable 
for French windows. 

The drawing room and bondoir will permit snch enrichment 
as taste and means wiU suggest, taking care, however, that ihe 
room be not too much cumbered with light or useless articles of 
Jine furniture^ and that ^e effect of breadth which the simple 
grouping together of a few ch<»ce pieces here and there would 
easily induce, be not frittered away. The wood for the doors, the 
staircases, the library and dining room furniture, should all be 
national — Sonthem pine, black walnut, American oak, and chest- 
nnt, oiled and polished, (not varnished,) will afford a sufficient 
variety, and the design of all these accessories should accord with 
that of the house. 

The glazing of the windows might be made a means <^ im- 
parting considerable character to the house. The old glass used 
in Cbthic times could then only be manu&ctured in small pieces. 
Hence the minute " quarries," (as they are called,) and the leaden 
reticulated casements found in diurdies and domestic buildings 
of olden times. The servile copying, however, of such forms 
into modem buildings, when the improvement in the manu&tc- 
ture of glass renders suchs mall lights unnecessary, is a miser- 
able mannerism, and I have seen many a really sensible house 
spoiled by the ridiculous embodiment in its design of an obsolete 
mode of construction. Furthermore, the leaden strips which 
held the glass in old windows was small and unobtrusive, and 
projected so little from the glass, that the outline of its intersec- 
tion was scarcely seen, the decoration generally running all over. 
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the window being usually so cunningly wrought that the black 
cross lines formed by the lead bindings seemed portions of the 
embellishment rather than constructive parts of the window. 
Here wooden sashes supply the place of the lead ; and when 
diagonal or other geometrical forms arc introduced into modem 
Qothic windows, the necessity for makmg the work suffidently 
strong obliges the use of wood-work so thick and heavy, that the 
light is obscured, and the appearance of the whole casement is 
clumsy. The beauty of our dear modem glass, the unobstmcted 
view its large and dear panes afford, plead for an honest and 
sensible use. Therefore let the panes be large, and as the square 
or parallelogram is not always a harmonious outline in sudi a 
house as I am describing, let some variation in its form be at- 
tempted. This may be done by leaving some large and unob- 
structed glass opening for view and .light, and surrounding it 
with a simple border of framework, made of right lines disposed 
at various angles, and the spaces between, if wished, filled with 
stained and mosaic glass, of such d^nty device and sparkling 
hues as will best harmonize with the decoration and tone of 
coloring within. 

But I cannot pause, or there will not be space left for other 
matters no less important or interesting than the homestead. 
Remarking only, in ,conclusion, that the masonry of the house 
should be rough, if of stone, and that a porch under which a 
carriage could drive might, without violation of the prindples of 
the design, be erected before the entrance door [I omitted this 
in the views, for the sake of making the marked feature of the 
ombra still more prominent], that broad lawns should be left 
before its fronts, with shade trees placed in accordance with pr^ 
conceived design, not spotted here and there as if their planter 
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had sailed over in a balloon and shaken them ont of a peppei^ 
caster ; and that such a building finished substantially and oonr 
ristently would cost twelve thousand dollars, or might be so 
treated to be built for less, — ^I commend this study of a home- 
stead, and these ideas of the elements of design, suggestive of a 
national Rural Architecture, to the attention of all loyere of the 
beautiful, the real, and the true. 
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TBB BUBTTBBAN VILLA. 

Thb immediate vidnity to a town seems to require or permit 
a more ornate and less utilitarian style of building than would suit 
the broad and open country. The evidences of advanced dviHzar 
tion, wealth, and spendor around justify, in the home for retire- 
ment from the cares and turmoil of the dty, a modest putting 
forth of the position, consequencd, and taste of its occupants. 
The neighborhood of many of the manufacturing and commer- 
dal towns of England abound in beautiful examples of the Villa 
Rustica. The environs of London, particularly St John's Wood, 
and the neighborhood of the Edgeware Road, are studded with 
handsome places and pretty cottages well arranged for the pur- 
poses of the life for which they were built The Contineirt of 
Europe is fiill of them, though of a different type to the Angli- 
cised villa suggested by the home e£forts of Palladio and Yitru- 
vius, who drew their inspiration from the pure taste of the 
courtiy Roman gentlemen, the once fathers and patrons of art in 
Italy. 

Less progress has, perhaps, been made in the suburban viUa, 
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in tills country, than in almost any other branch of architectunu 
itndy, not for want of opportunities for experiment — every town 
and dtyin the Union more or less abounding in them — ^but 
from the prevalence of two great mistakes, which I think most 
of my readers will admit to exist A gentleman desirous of 
building a family home in the outskirts of the city, is apt to fall 
into one of these two errors, either that of endeavoring to drag 
the dty out to his door-step, (evinced by the high three windows 
on each floor, back and front, a house the type of which exists in 
any newly attempted settlements in the distant wilds of far 
away up-town) : or he falls into the other error, and erects him 
a house, too large on the ground for his lot, too whimsical for 
contrast with the necessarily many regular forms around, and too 
erid^itly, if good in itself requiring a large, cheerful lawn and a 
background of forest-trees to set it forth to anythiug approaching 
to advantage. 

The villa should always be retired, if even on a most con- 
stantly frequented street and %oad. Still, though the depth of 
the lot will not, in all cases, permit of the building being placed 
back, and the planting of a screening belt of evergreens and 
shrubs to shut it out from view, by placing the rooms most con- 
stantly used by the family, and the flower garden m the rear or 
side, (as the aspect will suggest,) the conveniences of privacy and 
retirement may be attained. I would not wish to shut a house 
into a well of tall trees and impervious fences, but neither would 
I coimsel the bare and unprotected arrangement so generally in 
vogue, which permits each passer-by to command the move- 
ments of every one within. 

Were I asked what should be the feature most prominent in 
an American villa, I would say " the veranda," for to no portion 
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of the house are perfect comfort and effective appearance alAribal- 
able so much as to its provision for shade. In fact, this may be 
considered the element of the character of the design, and the 
^ veranda style" in this age of new nomendatnre would be no 
unfit description df a class of house otherwise difficult to be 
placed in the list of recognised orders and styles. K my read^» 
will permit me to dedde this as the first important consideration 
in determining the character for the house, I will endeavor to 
suggest the treatment it should receive in different locaUties and 
under different circumstances. 

Where the immediate neighborhood of a large dty possesses 
considerable and varied natural beauty, with ground irr^ular, 
and with mossy rocks, and sparkling water here and there, to 
mark the links between the busy city vnthin, and the vnde range 
of nature vnthout ; the building should, in a measure, carry out 
the same, feeling. It may be that the house stands on a natural 
terrace of mossy bank and rock ; the sur£EK» of the road may 
undulate, dipping now suddenly down to the bridge over the 
river that brings wealth to the dty, and now stretching fer 
behind, up and down and right and left, until its course is lost in 
the distance. The probability is that the shape of the lot is 
r^ular — ^a rectangle parallel to the street, and so great irr^u- 
larity of outline upon the ground would be both inconvenient 
and unnecessary ; for the easiest way to reconcile broken surface 
of ooimtry around vrith form of building is by breaks in height^ 
or, as it is called, in the ^ summit outline." A tower and look« 
out may shoot up somewhere from the block of the main 
building, and break lines else monotonous ; and this or any 
other irregular feature may the more easily be ventured upon if 
the veranda base is ample, and by its bold appearance unite and 
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keep <k>wn all that might otherwise have seemed too distmct 
or prominent In such a situation, ahnost any style will be sus- 
ceptible of adaptation in its details ; perhaps the high-pointed 
Gothic might, unless very carefully treated, appear too positive, 
and challenge too much observation from the absence of that 
partial means of concealment which should not permit it to be 
seen all at once ; or if so, only from a distance, and where there 
IS a badcground or a balancing object beyond or near to it ; and 
this, from the necessity of close proximity to a public road, and 
from the desire for careful and minute finish in details, is not 
easy here. The Italian is, perhaps, universally adapted to the 
purposes of villa building, and as the house now to be described 
(oiginated in Italy, and has even given a nanie to the building 
itself as well as its style, it may be considered, in the absence of 
reasons, to demand a preference for any other, as the legitimate 
style for the suburban villa. This style I have before sketched, 
and as it is susceptible of infinite variety in its treatment, and 
is, moreover, one equally adapted to the simplest home and 
grandest mansion, its adoption for the purpose named, will, I 
think, appear suitable. 

This style must not be confounded with the Eoman or the 
classic, and no visions of lofty columns or of pediment must fiit 
before the eyes of my readers on encountering the term Italian. 
It is a fact, that in the suburbs of Rome, Florence, Genoa, etc, 
the column was seldom or never seen in any relation to a do- 
mestic purpose. With the exception of a few graceful columns 
supporting the inner arcade of the atrium or court, a simple 
pilaster or antae, here and there, and a truncated colmnn afford- 
ing a pedestal for a sun-dial, I am not aware of the existence of 
any andent dwelling of the villa class, possessing column, pedi- 
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•nenty or portico. It remained for us in modem times to <XNn%ind 
the temple and the three-story ^ont, and to disfigure a btdldingy 
and bring opprobrium upon the dassie style, by erecting the 
masses of unmeaning carpentry our eveiy «abmb shows. The 
nncient villa had a broad overhanging roo^ spacious covered 
<loister8 or walks, (answering to ovet veranda now,) and gen€Ta% 
a means of covered carriage-approach to tihe ba^l of diedweflii^. 
It had also a peculiarity seldom retsdned here (excepting m 
Mexico,) in an inner court of large size, <jovered over at the toi{>. 
on the same level as die roof^ and decorated with fountains, mo- 
-fiaic pavement, paiterre and statuary, and with an arcade of 
simple columns, or light open metal tcacery, round the four sides, 
^ipon which the doors and windows from the apartmeats widnn 
looked, there frequently being no windows in the outside of the 
building that could afford any prospect without, the whole of the 
view being comprised of the objects in the court within. Many 
old houses m England, and several hotels here, (the Astor, for 
instance,) are built upon this plan, excepting the provision of 
outer windows, as weU as tiiose vpon the court, and the arrange- 
ment has evidently been made from that of the ancient villa. 

Within, the rooms should be spacious, and thdr heights some- 
what greater than would be considered necessary in the eountiy ; 
ihe hall should have an outer vestibule, if there be no porch, 
and also an inn^ vestibule, communicatmg with the principa] 
rooms, and capable of being shut off at times from the halL I 
^ould ha*e say, that a hall running through the house, if not so 
made as to afford a means of catting off a portion as' a screened 
vestibule from one suite of rooms to the other, is not only a 
great waste of space, but is really an inconvenience, and I can 
think now of many good houses spoiled by this one thing — the 
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haU seldom being of noUe enough dimenfflons to be considered aft 
an apartment in itself and only becoming a long, narrow passage- 
way, inconyenient to cross, and too small comfortably to sit in. The 
kitchen buildings, if stretching out in a wing, may be easily ren- 
dered an appropriate and even ornamental pcHrtion of the erection ; 
or if below, as in such houses they sometimes are, a very sharp 
eye must be kept that the builder has not forgotten the provision 
of the most ample flues and ventilating air-ducts, for the preven- 
tion of the admission of the air and odors from below into the 
floors above. A conservatory is an ornamental, and, I am 
pleased to believe, is becoming a necessary adjunct to a villa. It 
may sometimes be placed on the second floor, (over the carriage 
porch, for instance,) with great advantage, though the capabili- 
ties of the house for reception of company are increased, by 
making it so that it can be used in connection with the rooms 
on the prindpal floor. 

The house being required more frequently for the entertain- 
ment of a laige number of persons, like the town-house, has to 
be contrived to meet such a want, and at the same time nether 
cramp the home comforts for the family, nor oblige them to 
build a larger house than their number or way of living may 
need. This excellence of adaptation to both purposes can be 
attained more by skilful arrangement of the rooms and passages 
than necessarily by great space. The ombra, or certain portions 
of the veranda, may be contrived in such a manner as to be 
occadonally, or at certain seasons of the year enclosed, and thus 
form, at little expense, and no increase of real size of the housey 
ad<£tional rooms for the reception of guests ; and as the demand 
on such occasions for extra sleeping rooms has not to be met 
also like it would be in the country-house, such a facility of 
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downstair expansion would be a great excellence in the suburban 
Tilla. 

I have inddentally mentioned the carriage porch ; my readers 
will themselves see how desirable such an appendage at all sea- 
sons would be. This should extend sufficiently far to allow a 
carriage to drive and put down its load at the entrance door of 
the hall, under cover ; and its roof might be made either a de-' 
lightfully spacious balcony from the chamber floor, or, as sug- 
gested just now, would afford an opportunity for a conservatory 
at little additional expense. 

In all the designs selected for the illustration of this httle 
work, I have made the veranda, ombra, or other provisions for 
architectural shade a prominent feature ; in the suburban villa 
such a portion of the building requires a somewhat more regular 
and architectural treatment than would be desirable in the 
country house ; and as such a treatment can only satisfactorily 
be obtained by a scientifically detailed drawing of the building 
and its parts, I have preferred, in the villa that illustrates this 
one of my rural homes, to give one that has been erected, and 
which, from its internal arrangements, and picturesque, yet fin- 
ished aspect, has given satisfaction to its owner and his neighbors. 
I will suppose the spot upon which it stands, describing the 
building itself^ however, exactly as it is. 

A mile or two from the city, just where the stone flagging of 
the pavemented town is merging into the neatly kept gravel 
walk of the. suburbs, stands the house whose title heads this 
chapter. A thick belt of shrubs and evergreens, protected from 
injury by vagrant hands by an outer fence or paling, shuts out 
the lawn and garden between the house and the public road, a 
timber-framed gate and a handsome stone pillar on either side, 
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TDnrl"Tig the entrance to the drive within. We will enter, dear 
reader. The road, ten feet wide, and as smooth as gravel will 
permit, curves towards a nearly circular space which sweeps 
before the arcade in front, which suppHes the place of a project- 
ing portico or carriage porch. 

Within the porch, a flight of steps leads to the vestibule, and 
through double doors into a square hall, with, if you please, a 
marble floor, or, perhaps, one of encaustic tiles, and the comers 
are ornamented with niches and vases, or statuary. On the left, 
an open archway leads into another vestibule, containing the 
principal stsurcase and the entrance to the hbrary, which is in a 
campanile, or tower, that will be presently spoken of. On the 
right, a similar archway leads into a vestibule leading to the 
offices and kitchen, in which is a door conducting into a gentle- 
man's dressing-room, bath-room, etc., contained in a projection 
which answers to that of the tower, and between which is the 
entrance-porch previously spoken of. In the hall immediately 
opposite the entrance door, are double doors leading into a bou- 
doir, or saloon, and which may be thrown into the hall when 
needed. On the left of this is a large drawing-room ; on the 
right, the dining-room ; and beyond it, the pantry, china-closet, 
kitchen, and other domestic offices. On the floor above are spa- 
cious sleeping and dressing-rooms, bath-rooms, etc.; and the 
tower is carried up a clear story above the roof; affording a cool 
retreat, where the breeze blows unmolested, and whence a cheer- 
ftd and extended prospect of the town and the country beyond 
is commanded. 

Tne aspect of the house is as follows : the entrance-front is 
east ; the tower on the east and southern comer ; the drawing- 
loom south, with an end west ; the boudoir and drawing-room 
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weit ; and the kitchens, eta, protected on the north by an en- 
dosed yard containing wood-sheds, eta, and extending to an 
avenue which runs along and bounds the northern side of the 
grounds. A large veranda is on the western side, and a smaller 
one (as being more exposed to view from the street, and conse- 
quently less desirable) on the south. 

The grounds run back, in all, &om the road about four hun- 
dred and M.y feet ; the house is placed back one hundred feet, 
and as near as possible to the northern boundary, so as to permit 
as large a lawn and garden on the southern side as the space 
will afford. The stable and offices are at the extreme west^n end 
of the grounds, screened from view, by means of a thick plantar 
tion and a fence, and conveniently entered from the road or 
avenue on the north. 

The external appearance of the building is designed to suit 
the situation. Being so near a dty, and the objects contrasted 
with it being regular, and more or less ornate, a roughly-rural 
erection would be out of place, though not more so than would 
be a regular city-house. The ground undulating, and its level 
bdng considerably elevated, some harmony is desirable betwe«i 
these drcumstances and the distribution of the parts of the 
building. Accordingly, the tower spoken of is placed at the 
south-east^ii comer, where, as it is the object that first meets the 
eye on approaching from the dty, it has a bold and picturesque 
appearance ; and as the view of the scenery around is extremely 
fine, there seems every reason that means for an extended look- 
out should be so provided. The projecting portion of the front 
balandng this tower, and which contains the gentleman's dress* 
ing-room, eta, (which, you will see, I ahnost always insist upon 
in a home,) extends merely to one story, and terminates in a 
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^omewliat ornamental manner, with pedestals crowned with vases, 
and an open balustrade between ; whilst between it and the 
tower, the projection of the porch affords an opportunity foi 
making a large balcony, entered from the chamber floor, and it 
which many beautiful plants might be reared, as it would be 
very easy to enclose the top and sides with glass, removable at 
Bach seasons when the increased heat of so much glass in front 
ci the windows might not prove desirable. 

The style to be chosen for the house seems to me to be most 
readily met by the use of the genuine modem bracketed Itafian, 
with projecting roo^ somewhat flatter in its pitch than in a house 
fiurther in the country, and with the brackets, the cornice, the 
diinmey-caps, eta, of a more finished and architectural character 
than I have heretofore described. The material selected to be 
brick, with stone dressings to the windows and chinmeys, and to 
be painted and isanded a deep, warm cream-color, with those 
parts of the building which are constructed of wood, painted tho 
same tone of color, but of deeper tint 

The southern end is pleasingly embellished by the addition 
of a large projecting bay window in the drawing-room, ex- 
tended up to the chamber floor, and finished with pedestals, 
vases, and balustrade, in a similar manner to the projection 
on the eastern front The veranda would be of wood; or 
I have occadonally seen some patterns in iron that are veiy 
satisfactory, although the extreme stiffiiess of design too often 
observable in articles of this material, generally makes them 
anything but desirable. Janes, Beebe and Co., of New York, 
have recently imported some patterns from Europe, of such great 
beauty, and which they are re-making in so exquisite a manner, 
I would recommend all interested in artistic smithery to call and 
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see their extensive collection. The Art JoumcU has done mndi 
to raise the character of the designs of metal woA in general ; 
and such of my readers as have anything upon which they wish 
to exerdse their taste, connected with the useful or ornamental in 
metal, will find the examples there given, and since reproduced 
by Janes, deserving a dose study. The firm have, likewise, some 
ornamental tables, seats, fiower-stands, fountains, vases, etc, of 
equal merit of design and workmanship. 

Hie grounds of a villa near a dty afford opportunity for 
the introduction of very many durable objects of art, which, if 
chosen with reference to their use and purpose, greatly enhance 
the pleasures of a stroll therein ; though my readers will, I hope, 
not think this remark a justification for the admission of the vul* 
gar ^ garden images ^ that the cockneys love to stick about their 
plaoes, or of the quaint, though I think no less vulgar, conceits 
and practical-joke machines that d^rade Ohatsworth, in the 
shape of imitation men fishing, and tin trees that drench the 
gazer standing beneath them. 

Hie ground plan here given will make the arrangement 
of the rooms on the principal floor easily cedent. 

No. Ij is the entrance arcade, recessed back a little from the 
projection of the tower, so that the line of its lower step may 
not protrude beyond the tower's base. This arcade is of a 
heavy, massive character, the columns with panelled recesses, and 
the soffits of the round-headed arches above sunk in a similar 
manner. Its ceiling is divided by beams into compartments also 
deeply recessed, and its floor and its widely spreading steps are 
of the Connecticut brown stone. No. 2, is the hall, about four- 
teen feet square, and provided with coat and hat closets on either 
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nde of tbe azdied reeesB, in which are tbe doidi)le-do(ffS to Urn 
loudoff, No. 6. 
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No. 8y the library, sixteen feet square in the clear, its rea. 
aooommodation b^i^ increased by a large recess, No. 4, under 
the principal staircase, which being fitted up with shelves and 
prBBses for books, materially adds to the actual size of the room. 
This apartment is the first story of the tower, and by the treat- 
ment of its inside cornices and its windows has a simple and 
highly artistic effect. 
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17o. 5, is the draiidng-room, a spadotts, weU-proportumed 
room, twenly-fiix by dghteen, exdusiTe of the projecting bay- 
window on its side. 

Oommunicating with this is the boudoir, l^o. 6, fourteen by 
seventeen, opening by means of a large French window (as do 
also the drawing and dining-rooms) npon a wide veranda ex- 
tending entirely along the garden or western side of the villa. 
Next to the boudoir is the dining-room, No. Y, eighteen feet by 
seventeen, attached to it being a waiters'-pantry and china-doset, 
No. 8. This pantry is made with a slide into the kitchen. No. 9, 
for the convenience of serving, but, as will be seen at a glance to 
the plan, does not open directly into the kitchen, and by that 
means no effluvia or exposure of the culinary operations would 
be likely to be inconveniently present 

No. 10, is the kitchen pantry, with a back vestibule leading 
into an inclosed yard contaming every requisite to the comfort 
of the house, which should be within easy reach, and yet kept 
oat of sight. 

No 11, is the gentieman's dressing-room, whidi having a door 
into the passage leading by the dining-room to the kitchen, 
would be oonvejiiently near the dining-room, and yet secured 
from sight This room contains an inner dressing-room. No. 11, 
and a bath-room and water-doset — ^and the whole suite might 
be used as a sleeping-room and corresponding appurtenances, if 
thought preferable to the occupancy which I have desig- 
nated. 

No. 13, is the scullery, and as underneath the building is a 
large, well-lighted cellar, a cool-larder, Tegetable-room, and a 
laundry are reached below by a flight of stairs under the back 
staircase which leads from the kitchen to the chambers above. 
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The dittiibiriaon of the sleeping apartments will be seoi bf 
leferenoe to the plan of the chamb^ floor. 
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No. ly is a large chamber, the same size as the drawing-room 
below ; it has a pleasant balcony over the projecting southern 
window, and is so large as to admit readily of being divided into 
two rooms if thought better. It has a large closet as shown on 
plan, provided with deep cedar drawers for preservation of 
dothing from ravages of moths. 

No. 2, is of the same size nearly as the boudoir below. 
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Na 8, a room over the dining-room, out of which is taken a 
space for a staircase to the attics, and for a large closet. 

No. 4, a chamber over the library, provided with pleasant 
balconies on the eastern and southern sides, and making a well- 
proportioned and very cheerful room, being higher than the 
other chambers on this floor, in order to give suflficient elevation 
to the tower. 

No. 5, is a small sleeping or dressing-room, with a bath 
attached, and No. 6 is a pleasant room over the kitchen. In the 
attic above is the cool and any upper story room of the tower, 
and two large, well-ventilated rooms in the roo^ with a space for 
drying clothes, and for storage of trunks, etc. The whole well 
lighted and protected by a very thickly framed and covered roof 
from the heat of the sun. Openings are constructed for the 
admission of properly regulated currents of air across the space, 
80 that the dead stagnation of close atmosphere generally found 
in attics is entirely prevented. 

The finish of this house throughout is of the highest order, 
more expense, in fact, having been incurred in its plate-glass, 
ffllvered door-knobs, registers, polished doors, etc., etc., than 
many would care to undergo, but with all of this the expense 
would not exceed ten thousand five hundred dollars to erect just 
such another building. The house is warmed and ventilated 
throughout by Janes' Hot- Water Apparatus, a mode of warming 
of sucb excellence, that a chapter especially to explmn its prind- 
pies has been thought desirable, and will be found in a more 
advanced portion of the book. 

The gi'ounds for such a house should be more artistically 
dressed than the more extended gardens of the open country, 
and here and there a few quiet objects of art in the way of seat, 
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or TMe, or pedtttal masy be scattered, giving oonneetioii to the 
hodse and grounds, and pleasant points of rest to the contempla- 
tive eye from wiUun or during an ont-door strolL 
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OHAPTEE IX. 

THB PARSONAGE HOUSE. 



Makt a rural vHlage, now but a pretty assemblage of shadiog 
trees, neatly kept streets, and cleanly painted houses, might be 
made to contain points of absolute beauty, and be models for 
imitation, and vehicles for teaching the simple country foBc 
around, — ^if they possessed but each one an appropriate Parson- 
age House. The church is ungrudgingly made as ornamental as 
the means and taste of the villagers will allow ; and many a 
meeting-house that finds little favor in the eyes of the more 
travelled stranger passing through the place, is looked upon with 
a pride and a reverence no ways inferior in intensity to the feel- 
ing that swells the heart of the dweller near Trinity, or the resi- 
dents of ancient Cathedral Close in church-abounding Europe. 
Though coimtry churches I could say a good deal about, I must 
make no mention of them here ; and yet are they not to many 
a gentle heart— rural homes ? 

But the glebe house, the residence for the pastor of the flock, 
having, in common with the houses of the residents of the vil- 
lage, the same necessities, and looked upon with a more do- 
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meBtic eye than canld be its church, may easily, by it& qniet^ 
eyeiy-day appeal, draw the heart doser and closer to the perscm 
of the minister, and the church he dwells so near. No secta* 
riaa prejudices need bring into play a heap of objections to 
this ; all sects who have a church in which to gather for assem- 
bled worship, and a settled minister among them to follow and 
to love, should see that the dwelling of the pastor is, as it were, 
a part of the church ; for most sure it is that the domestic life 
and teaching of the man are worth more in the village annals 
of wavering weak ones saved, than the eloquence or the fervor 
of the pulpit So the abode of that teacher, the scene of his 
domestic life and quiet home-teaching, should be as cheerfully 
made a feature in the village scene as the house of God. 

Moreover, setting apart a house for espedal occupancy by the 
minister would render a religious conmiunity more permanent 
and stable ; for provision for the dwelling atnongst them of a 
constant guide, as long as buildings framed by human hands can 
last, would be so serious and engrossingly interesting a matter, 
no light breath could shake the stability of the band of men 
who, with one heart and mind, lent themselves to the task. 

Therefore wiU I assimie that there is a want of some directions 
for building parsonage houses, and that, though they must, for 
reasons presently to be given, be more distinctive than other 
country dwellings, they are no less to be considered and 
treated as rural homes. 

The parsonage house must be more distinctive in its character 
than other residences, because it is, in the fin^t place, set apart 
for a particular and never varying occupancy, and because it is 
built for all time. The tastes, manners, and means of the flock 
may change, but only so much as necessarily influenced by such 
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(dumges need parson-life vary ; for stability is the vital element 
of religions teaching. Then, with the altered tastes and manners 
would come altered styles and fashions in building, so again 
must a distinctive character be assigned to the church's house^ 
based on principles that, like that church's teaching, know ^' no 
change or shadow of turning." These principles, after the 
remarks I have made upon " the homestead," I need scarcely 
say, are fitness and honesty of constructive purpose. The house 
is wanted for the residence of a refined and intellectual lan, 
and yet one whose £unily life must be regulated by strictest, yet 
elegant economy. To meet these wants, a plan must be contrived 
with no ordinary care. The showy rooms, folding doors, and 
divided parlors of the houses most esteemed by the villagers, 
must not be thought of for a moment ; nor, on the other hand, 
must the parsonage be a mere kitchen and keeping room. The 
student, the teacher, the hospitable Mend, the thrifty house- 
keeper, must be conveniently lodged — each one attribute of 
parson-life be recognized and provided for. So there must be 
the inner study for seclusion, the cheerful, roomy library for 
earnest talk, the ladies' parlor for livelier occupancy, the dining- 
room, and a shaded porch, and hospitably spacious hail. 
Kitchen and store room, pantry, and sleeping rooms are more 
matters of course, and so are less distinctive. A small expenditure 
is absolutely essential, and even where the church has been a 
costly structure, there seems no reason that the parsonage house 
should be other than a simple, honest building. K the house 
be too large, it will inevitably entail expense upon its clerical 
occupant ; if too ornately decorated, it will be a constant source 
of outlay to the parish. An expenditure varying firom two to 
five thousand dollars would probably cover all that might be 
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requisite ; and as tlie arrangement of the building and its dia- 
tinctive character are what I would dwell upon in this chapter, 
I have given a design of a parsonage house suitable to almost 
every situation where one is required. 

The building material may be of stone, biick, or timber. In 
the particidar case for which this design has been made, stone is 
the material selected ; but, with some slight modification of the 
roof on the front gable, a timber framed construction would be 
perfectly suitable. The cost of this building, if executed in the 
manner shown in the accompanying illustration, would be a little 
under five thousand dollars if executed in a substantial manner 
in stone ; if of timber, and no more ornament introduced than 
the exterior view presents, its cost would be about thred 
thousand. 

The external character of the design is of that simple, quiet 
nature, that without challenging attention by any very marked 
or peculiar features, or by a severe attention to the restrictions 
<^ any one style, conmiands attention and gives pleasure to the 
passer by. As it would stand near the churdi, which, if of 
stone, would probably present some conformity to ancient eccle- 
siastical architecture, a certain congruity of outline is necessary 
between the soaring tendency of the hnes of the church structure 
and those of the parsonage, so a pointed roo^ a pyramidal 
arrangement of the whole mass seem necessary. Hence, the 
sharply rising front gable, which, as the rough masonry of which 
the house is built^ would permit at no increased expense the 
picturesque management the design shows, instead of being 
covared by a projecting roo^ is built in steps, behind which the 
roof stops. This, though perfectly permissible and productive 
of very good effect in stone, would be out-of pl'ice in a wooden 
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building. In the latter the roof must project beyond the &oe of 
the wall^ and may be decorated with some simple and durably- 
made large board, or be left plain, with only a heavy roll mould- 
ing as a cornice, supported by blocks or moulded corbels placed 
at intervals of a foot or two apart 

The distribution of the rooms on the principal floor will be 
apparent upon examination of the ground plan. 

No. 1, is the entrance porch, a wide and open covered space 
in which, on either side, should be an ample seat for hospitable 
resting of the caller at the house. Within is the entrance hall, 
No. 2, a roomy apartment, nine feet by sixteen, at right angles 
to which is the staircase hall, and passage way to kitchen below. 
In this design I have supposed the ground so to Mi away as to 
allow the kitchen and domestic offices below, but in any other 
situation where such an arrangement would not be desirable, 
they can be extended in a wing from the northern side of the 
house. 

No. 3, is a parlor or ladies' room, sixteen by thirteen, the 
comers of which are cut off, to form in one end a fireplace, and 
in the others three convenient closets. 

No. 4, is a large library or principal room, both for general 
occupancy and for reception of parishioners, a large room of such 
a nature being far more desirable in a parsonage house than a 
showy drawing-room, or parlors divided by folding-doors. This 
room is sixteen feet by twenty-five, and its western French win- 
dows opening on to a large veranda, would be a very pleasant 
apartment. Conmmnicating with this, in such a manner as to 
be thrown into it at any time, is a private study for the exdusire 
use of the pastor. . This room is sufficiently large for such a 
purpose, being sixteen by thirteen feet, and the wall space is 
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«iioii^ to affbrd room f<»r a sufficient^ large number 
of books, the rocnn connected with it being also furnished with 
book-cases. Annexed to this is a back porch, which, as being 
nearest the church, would be the readiest entrance to the 
minister's study, and would give seclusion and private access to 
the room. 

No. 8, is the dining-room, the door of which is immediately 
at the head of the stairs from the kitchen, or, if the offices be 
contained in a wing, a pantiy could be constructed to take the 
place of the porch. No. 7, and thus connect with the kitchen. 
The dining-room is fifteen by seventeen, exclusive of the pro- 
jecting window, and as its aspect is east, would be cheerful and 
p fef iBi> ^ l^ The arrangement of this floor, it is thought, would be 
fiHind T^ convenient for the purposes for which the house is 
wtttBufedy and the space has been economised as much as possible 
to secure the results desired. 

The sleeping-rooms are contained in the floor above, a plan 
of wbid) will show their arrangement. 
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No. 1, is a chamber over the dining-rooin, and of the same 
size ; it is provided with two large closets, and attached to it is 
a smaller room, No. 9, over the hall, which would serve as a 
dressing-room, or is sufficiently large for a child's sleeping-apart- 
ment 

No. 3, is over the ladies' room below, and has in it a roomy 
dofiet. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6, are conveniently arranged sleeping-rooms 
over the library and study below. In the attic, formed by the 
high pitch of the roo^ could easily be made at least two aiiy and 
good-sized sleeping-rooms, lighted and ventilated by windows 
in the gables at the east, west, and south. 

If thought advisable, a bathing apparatus might be placed 
in the dressing-room. No. 2. 

The accommodation comprised in this building is all that its 
purpose would require, or might be increased somewhat if the 
domestic offices were contained in a wing instead of in a base- 
ment below the main house. If in a wing, the rooms in its 
second story could obtain in addition to servants' sleeping-rooms 
a bath-room and water-closet, leaving No. 2 as a private dressing- 
room to the chamber with which it connects. 

Other plans might be made which would give the desired 
accommodation, but this has seemed to me to contain all the 
requisites of a simple, substantial, parsonage house, and has been 
designed to form not only a building suited to the pastoral wants 
of its occupants, but to be to them and tlieirs, at all seasons^ 
a rural home. 
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' A HOME in the siumy south is a veiy diflferent thiiig to 
arrange to one suited to a northern clime. Space for free ingress 
and egress of occasional breeze — space, too, that can be con- 
yertible iato habitable apartments, is the first element Compact- 
ness is only valuable, as securing economy in construction, and 
as affording convenient nearness of relation in all the constituent 
parts of the building. life out of doors is not the necessity that 
has to be met, as affording cool retreat from summer's sun, but 
shaded retirement within. Therefore, what in a northern house 
would be an ample provision of architectural shade, in the shape 
of veranda, porch, and ombra, does not constitute all that has 
to be thought of in planning the agremens of a southern home. 

The elements of construction, too, are widely different; the 
roof of the northern building has to withstand, at times, a direct 
pressure from the weight of .accmnulated snows; that of the 
southern has to resist lateral assaults of tornado and heavy winds. 
These influences exert a corresponding sway upon the material 
^mbodiraent of the other parts of the design. The walls ha^-e 
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to be strong, yet pierced with larger openings for doors, windows, 
etc; and light — ^because wood, the materia generally used, 
derives its strength from scientific framing, and with liability to 
sudden strains, mere weight would only tend to weaken. To 
give these remarks a practical bearing, I would say that a roof 
of high pitch is indispensable, not only on account of its slope, 
allowing a shingle covering, which wiU be lighter and cooler than 
one of metal or slate, but in order that ite sides may not be 
injured by sudden and violent wind-storms, which in south^n 
countries are of more or less frequent occurrence. The roof 
should project at the eaves and over the gables, the rafters being 
brought down and supported by struts or brackets, which, pinned 
into the principals or posts of the frame of the building, will 
lessen the thrust of the roof, and prevent its spread. The win- 
dows should be large, and above all things, should nearly occupy 
the entire height of the room, so that ventilation may equally be 
applied to the ceiling and the floor. The doors, both external 
and internal, should be double, one being a close-pannelled, 
ordinary door, and the other with slats that will open to admit 
a current of air, and at the same time give seclusion to the room. 
All the doors and windows should, for comfortable habitancy of 
the house, be provided with folding-frames, lightly made, and 
covered with netting, either of wire, gauze, or muslin, to exclude 
those flying torments that infest a southern home. 

The internal arrangement and distribution of the rooms should 
be such, as that the kitchens and domestic offices may be cut oflf 
from the main dwelling, and yet be so near as to allow all the 
machinery of living to be fully attended to ; the dining or living- 
room may be on the side nearest the kitchen buildings, and, 
connecting them together, may be an airy, well-lighted vestibule, 
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oontaimng on Hie one ude a waiters'-pantry, so arranged as to 
open upon the sideboard in the dining-room. This pantry must 
fiirthtf have a direct oommunication with the kitchen, or with a 
serving-room attached thereto. The other side of the vestibule 
should contain spadous store, china, and glass-rooms. Below 
this, should be a large cellar, artificially ventilated, (of which, 
more anon,) in which wine, fruits, meat, and vegetables may be 
stored. The kitchen buildings must be much lighter, and more 
spacious than anything that would be contrived for a northern 
home; — in hct, the domestics require, as it were, a distinct 
house, and a separate estabUshment. Kothing could be made 
prettier than a roomy blo<^ of kitchen buildings, with the 
little cots of the colored servants artistically grouped around. 

The house itself should have wide and spacious halls, — 
spacious only, however, where ventilation can be served ; — other- 
wise, merely loss of room. Halls running across each other, their 
ends by sliding screens at any time convertible into separated 
apartments, form a good basis upon which to begin the design 
for the ground plan of the house. 

The plan annexed shows the arrangement of the rooms. A 
wide and airy veranda surrounds the house, stopping at the con- 
necting building between the main house and the domestic 
offices. 

No. 1 is a wide hall running clear through the building and 
opening by means of double-doors, (provided also with Venetian 
blind doors within,) upon the veranda floor. 

No. 2 is the library, a spacious and airy room opening en suite 
by means of double-doors with the boudoir, No. 3, and thence 
with the drawing-room. No. 4. The boudoir or vestibule is 
made with wide folding-doors shutting it out from the entrance 
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liaBySo tIi«^«soooaskHi needed, the entire q>aoe miglit be tiuown 
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No. 5 is the dining-room, of the same large size as the Kbmiy 
«nd drawing-room on the other side of the entrance halL 
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No 6 is a laige diamber, eighteen bj sixteen, with an alo/fo 
at its one end to oontiun a bed, and communicating therewith is 
a dressing and bathHxx>m, No. *I, 

"No. 8 is a gentlemen's dressing and wash-room, opposite the 
dining-room door, and its entrance being imder the staircase, it 
would be seduded and yet easily reached. 

No. 9 is a laige hall closet for hats, shoes, etc, and adjoining 
it is a smaller closet for brooms and other articles in daily use. 

No. 10 is a corridor leading from the dwelling pc»*tion of the 
house to the kitchen buildings, and contains a bade flight of 
stairs to the chamber floor. 

Na 11, a large pantry filled with shelves, and every coi>- 
Tenienee for a waiter. 

No. 12, a light and ^ry room, containing presses for china^ 
glass, and such dry stores as would be desirable. 

No. 13, a serving-room, whence the servants would convey the 
dishes to the waiters'-pantry, from which room they would be at 
once placed upon the sideboard or table in the dining-room. 

No. 14 is a very large irregularly octagonal kitijhen with the 
cooking apparatus in the centre, and No. 15, is a sen^ants' hall> 
or outer room, connecting with which may be a laundry and such 
other domestic offices as southern life may need. The pecu- 
liarities of the plan are space, simplicity of arrangement, and 
fadlities for ventilation. Independently of the natural means 
the arrangement of the plan would afford of securing the latter^ 
artificial aid is offered in the following construction of the kitchen 
fire-places. These are shown built around a large octagonal flue, 
and a view of the exterior will exhibit this flue carried above the 
roof of the kitchen in a somewhat formidable manner. The inner 
flue is for purposes of ventilation ; and the action of the air con- 



tamed in it operated upon by the heat commtinicated thereto by 
the snrroimding smoke-flues from the kitchen fire-places, could 
draw off with considerable force the contents of all air-ducts 
opening therein. The base of the tower contains a ventilator for 
the especial cooling and purification of the kitchen and its 
adjoining buildmgs, and its action is as simple as it would be 
effectiye. The floors and ceilings of the main portion of the 
house should have air-ducts leading into downward shafts con- 
necting with the ventilating shaft, and they might be led along 
and concealed in the roof over the connecting building between 
the house and kitchen wing. 

The rooms on this floor in the dwelling part of the house are 
fourteen feet and a half high ; and in-order to show the whole 
of the house, the plan is drawn to half the scale of other designs 
in this book, being to a scale of a fortieth of an inch to a foot 
On the floor above would be very spadous chambers, and the 
plan would cut up into a great number. In the centre, the 
prindpal stairway would enter upon an upper hall ten by twelve, 
which, carried up into the roof^ and then beyond it, as a species 
of tower, would give an airy and pleasant circulation to the inner 
atmosphere of the house. Bath rooms might be got from oflf 
the first landing of the staircase, over the dressing-rooms and 
bathing-rooms below, which, not needing to be higher than ten 
or eleven feet, would afford ample space above for these desirable 
means of comfort. The distribution of the chamber floor being 
60 evidently dependent upon the partitions of the plan below, I 
have not given a separate plan. 

This would make a house of the dimensions of seventy feet 
front by fifty-two deep. The roof should hip up all ways towards 
the central projection, and the chimneys of the building might 
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etmfy all be 80 gaUieied as to fonn turrets to flank tlie speoieB 
of tower ibat I suppose oocup jing the middle of the roo£ 

The matmal I have most frequently found used is wood. 
The style suitable for such a buildiDg would be one admitting 
greatest breadth of effect and simplicity of d^^ Any one 
of the styles I have described in former pages could be easily 
modified to meet the requirements in such a case. The Italian 
would probably be the most appropriate. Its peculiarities and 
its genius would seem more in character under a southern sky 
and amid southern scenery than any otiier. 

The veranda should be extended dear round the fixmt^ rear, 
and flank, to whare the kitchen buildings join on, their projection 
being hidden by a thick screen of flowering shrubs. The southern 
veranda has already been incidentally mentioned, and the pro- 
vision of one on the northern side must depend upon the peculiar 
situation of the house. Not being a necessity, as those on the 
other sides are, I do not insist upon it here. 

The perfect ventilation of such a building will constitute its 
most habitable excellence. This can be secured by proper 
arrangement oi doors and windows, and by artificial assistance, 
in the way of air-flues, discharging above the roo^ and their 
openings into the rooms provided with the BerrtarCs ventilating 
valve, which has been so often referred to in previous pages. 
One material aid to the maintenance of a cool and equitable 
temperature in the house will be in the perfect ventilation of its 
veranda. Though it would se«tn, as this is always so open, that 
nothing more could be done, those persons who are willing to 
make the experiment with their thermometer will be surprised 
to find how much higher the temperature of the air immediately 
under the ceiling of the veranda is, than that ,at the same aiti- 
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fcnde ^thin the rooms. This is, naturally aioiigh, caused by 
refraction, and by the accumulating pressure of ascendii^ heated 
air. Unless some means of escape be made for this, much of it 
must find its way into the rooms. This can be done by maldng 
in the veranda roof occasional openings gainst the wall, at such 
points where chamber windows do not open immediately thereon. 

Provide over these apertures small projecting pent^roofe^ to 
protect from the effects of rain ; make them about six inches 
wide, and three to four feet long, and at intervals (^ ten to twelve 
feet 

The cost of such a building would greatly vary in different 
portions of the southern states ; but, unless unusual difficulties 
in the way of procuring efficient workmen prevented, the exp&or 
diture needed to erect it in a thoroughly substantial and well 
finished manner would not exceed thirteen thousand dollars, and 
in some situations would not require more than from eleven to 
twelve. But this is a larger and more expensive house than is 
frequently needed. I wiU proceed, therefore, to the descripti<Hi 
of one on an entirely different scale. 

The principle on which the success of a design for a small 
southern home wiU depend, appears tp me to be its perfect 
adaptation to purposes of ventilation. Convenience of arrange- 
ment, and economical distribution of the space contained within 
its boundary walls, can be obtained by study of houses around ; 
but the means of procuring satisfactory circulation of air is not 
so easily determined. A house on a small scale — of which, say 
the accommodation would be found sufficient with four principal 
rooms on each floor — might very economically and advant^e- 
ously be arranged in the form of a cross. • 

The plan would, in fact, show four apartments, aU radiating 
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ftom a centre, that centre containing the escape flueB for smoke^ 
and the fire-places of each of the rooms, together with proyisdon 
f<Mr means of artifidal ventilation, of which latter I will presently 
speak. 

But the rooms thus coming together to a centre, would require 
a space left from which to radiate, amounting to a cube of the 
width of their ends ; this would waste room. I would propose, 
thoefore, that the comers of the rooms so connecting be cut ofl^ 
leaving the inner end of the form of a half octagon. The cube, 
then, would only be that of the straight side of the octagon ; say 
five feet square, sufficient to contain all flues and ventiducts, and 
making an economical arrangement for the rooms. Passage 
ways would be saved by the ends thus coming together, one 
room opening into the other by a door placed in the sloping side. 
Taking this cross- form as that for the plan of the house, I wfll 
attempt a description of such a home in detail 

Take a block thirty-six feet long by fourteen feet wide ; let 
this represent the transom of the cross ; a blo^ eighteen feet 
long and sixteen wide would form the lower portion of the stem, 
and one of similar dimensions the upper. These would intersect 
the transom in the middle, thus leaving the latter to project ten 
feet on dther side. The transom points west to east, and the 
entrance is in its eastern end. A large parlor runs south, 
entered from the entrance hall through the angular side ; and, 
jutting out west, also so conmiunicating with the parlor, is the 
dining-room. On the north, connected through a pantry with 
the dining-room, are the kitchen and domestic offices. This 
comprises the general distribution of the rooms on the ground 
floor. I will now speak of them in detail. 

On the ground-plan, No. 1 is the entrance hall ; No. 2, a 
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laige and well lighted closet. ; No. 3, the principal parlor ; No. 
4f the dining room; No. 6, a large and light pantry, with 
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space for store and china closets ; No. 5, the kitchen ; No. 7, the 
flcolleiy, in which, if a cellar were excavated, might be the stair- 
case leading thereto. 

In the entrance hall is situated the staircase, running up with 
on easy curve, concentric with the half octagon end of the 
apartment Under the stairway is a large hall doset, and in the 
hall is an enclosed vestibule, and an entrance to the kitchen. 
The hall would made a pleasant third room, particularly for 
afternoon occupancy, the sun being entirely off its sides, and the 
enclosing screen forming the entrance vestibule could be made to 
fold back, and framed with slats, as a Venetian blind. From 
this projecting ten feet of the transom, a terrace floor would run 
round on three sides of the parlor, stopping against the corres- 
ponding projection on the west. 

ISiis terrace would be screened from the sim by a peculiarity 
in the construction of the roof, which I propose should run 
straight through from north to south — ^not broken out at the 
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p to j ect i ng portioDS east ajid west, bat extendh^ dear over Hmt^ 
and continned the necessary width all alcmg. Thtis, over those 
portions of the building setting back, the roof wonld extend, ten 
feet or more — ^thirteen in fact, as the projecting ends would 
require at least three feet to protect them ; and this projection 
of roof would shade the terrace below. On the southern side, 
where the gable of the roof would show, I would propose a floor, 
on the level of the chamb^ floor, extended over the terrace 
below, making a more effectual shade, and ^ying a . pleasant 
walk out from the bed-room. The roof might, at the gable ends, 
(it would not require to project ova* more than three feet on the 
northern end,) be supported by rustic posts, with interlacmg 
knotted limbs between, at their upper ends ; the whole with the 
bark on, nailed with copper nails, and preserved by varnish. 

In tibe centre, the chinmeys so gathered together would allow 
a large flue in their midst for ventilatigiu The Are necessary at 
some portion of each day for culinary operations, would give suf- 
ficient heat to one of the brick or tile sides of this flue, to cause 
a radiation, and consequenUy an upward tendency to the column 
of air within the central shaft This shaft must be made to com- 
municate with each of the rooms by apertures above the floor, 
and under the ceiling of each room. In the upper one must be 
inserted one of the Berrian's useful little valve boxes so often 
alluded to ; and by carrying the central shaft above the other 
flues, and capping it with one of Janes and Beebe's Ejectera, a 
K^id current will always be found therein, and the heated air 
and used-up gases be readily drawn off from each room. 

The chamber accommodation on the floor above would com- 
prise one large bed-room over the parlor, one over the dining 
loom, two over the kitchen, and a small one off the hall, the 
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st«ir-<»s6 not requiiing the whole of the space. If neededi 
additional attic rooms might easily be obtained in the roof, as 
the pitch necessarily made for a shingle covering would, in a 
house of such a span, afford considerable space within its frame 
for anj such arrangement. 




Oeambkb Plait. 

In the Chamber Plan, No. 1 is a large room over the parlor, 
one of its sides being left square, for the sake of forming a more 
convenient shape for a bed The windows of this room would 
open upon the balcony floor, as would also those of chamber 
No. 2, and the one in the hall, No. 7. 

No. 2 has a convenient recess for a bed, against the pier neces- 
sary for a chimney and ventilating shaft in the centre of the 
'building, and connected with this room is a roomy dressing room. 
No. 3. No. 4 is a lai*ge and pleasant room for servants (unless 
the space in the attic be converted into one or two sleeping- 
rooms,) and is over the kitchen. No. 5 is a good sized bathing 
and dressing-room ; Nos. 6, 6, are large and airy closete, for 
linen and other clothes ; and No. 7 is the hall or vestibule, which, 
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by reason of its pleasantly embayed window, would be a chann- 
ing place to sit in for the lady of the house. 

A home constructed upon this plan, with simple rustic posts 
Bupportbg the roof and veranda floors, with the battened sides 
and with sharp roo^ would look highly picturesque, and be of 
moderate cost Here it would require an expenditure of about 
aizteea .xmdred ddUan. 



CHAPTER XI. 

COTTAGES. 

In tbat pleasantest of all country-written books — Mural 
Hours, the observant authoress dots down a series of observa- 
tions upon rural ardiitecture, so terse and pertinent, that, but 
for its length, I would like to quote the entire chapter. In a 
fiketch of the several architectural eras that the history of this 
country could show, she defines so admirably the transition, step 
by step, firom the log-cahin ; — " its very opposite, the lank and 
lean style, the shallow order, wWch aimed at rising far above tho 
lowly log-cottage ; proud of a tall front and two stories ; proud 
of twice too many windows : but quit6 indifferent to all rules 
and proportions; to all appearance of comfort and snugness." 
Then, next in order, the " shallow-ornate, assimiing the Grecian 
portico, running up sometimes one wing, sometimes two ; pipe- 
fitem columns one-fiftieth of their height in diameter, and largei; 
perhaps, in the centre than at either extremity, stand trembling 
beneath a pediment which, possibly, contains a good-sized bed- 
room, with a window in the apex. Such buildmgs are fi-equently 
surrounded with a very fanciful paling of one sort or other. One 
7 
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loohB into the bam-yardc^siicli a house with anzioiis mk^vinga^ 
lest the geese should be found all ne<^ the cocks all tail, the 
pigs with longer noses, the ponies with longer ears than are 
usuallj thought becoming.^ Then comes the ^ plain straight- 
forward style," and succeeding to this, " new wooden cottages, 
whidi, in the anxiety ci the architect to escape the shallow, err 
in the opposite extreme, and look oppressively heavy, as though 
the roof must weigh upon the spirits of those it covers." Fin^y, 
the last change that the piquant writer I am quoting sees, is the 
introduction of a few ^ Rural Gothic and Elizabethan" cottages^ 
•* which have grown rapidly into favor about the suburbs of large 
towns." These seem to have made great impression upon the 
region whence the writer dates, and before leaving the agreeable 
pages <^ this delightful volume, I would direct my reader's 
attention to the chapter from which I have quoted. In the 
huge edition, illustrated, it will be foimd in page 380. 

The expression of diaracter in a simple country dwelling is aa 
eflfect that would seem difficult to attain. In rural districts, one 
pervading genius always seems to have inspired the production 
of the whole of the buildings recently erected. One may be a 
fitUe larger or differently painted than the other, but the general 
type appears identical Near a railroad, particularly if one on 
which the stations have been made " tasty," the fashion most in 
vogue is a spedes of Gothic, thin and ineffective in reality, but 
pleasing to the builders from the inch-board finery and wooden 
insertion-work they are able to stick about. These cottages are 
mostly cheaply built, and will last their time ; meanwhile, they 
do good by directing attention to the desirableness of giving a 
building some external character and appearance suited to the 
scenery anud which it stands, and as country people axo 
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beginning to learn of themselves that such houses look bald and 
bare without tree-shade surrounding them, and creepers festoon- 
ing their fronts, a point in advance is evidently gained. Gradu- 
ally may be seen stealing over, first one and then another of 
such cottages, changes that, although the type and prevailing 
characteristics are similar enough, begm to mark a difference and 
an individuality ; so that, ere long, the features .all possess in 
conmion will be so softened down and differently treated that an 
expression of individual character will be marked upon each. 

In the smaller cottage houses this is most to be desired — 
larger houses are built more generally under different circum- 
stances and in accordance with particular tastes, and hence are 
becoming hr less uniform in treatment, but village buildings, 
mostly erected four or ^ve in a batch, have too many require- 
ments in common to be susceptible in the minds of their buildeiB 
of any very great variety. 

Nothing an architect can employ himself upon requires, in 
&ct, closer attention and more careful study than a design for a 
cheap and simple country cottage — ^there is such a temptation 
to prettinesses, whimsicality, and the false picturesque, and yet 
there is no lack of examples of what a cottage home should be, 
and po excuse, with Mr. Downing's excellent works in such 
extensive circulation, in not knowing what it may be. 

A cottage home should be compact, for land generally cannot 
be spared for a building much spread upon the groimd — it 
should be simple in its architectural character, too much detail 
not only involving a large outlay at first but needing constant 
and expensive repairs ; it should be roomy, that is, spacious by 
relative arrangement of the rooms rather than by their actual 
nze ; it should be naturally ventilated by certain circulation of 
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its atmoephere within, then will it be sweet and healthy. Its 
walls should be protected by its roof^ its windows by artificial 
shade in the way of some simple and inexpensive veranda, and 
its windows should be contrived more in reference to admission 
of light and feesh lur, than to the old fashioned method once so 
fashionable, of crowding every side of a house with glazed 
openings. I have often been amused at the ingenuity evinced 
in some old, unaltered building, in filling it with windows, 
making it a huge lantern, or rather, in a hot summer sun, a huge 
forcing-house. I wonder how the sturdy Puritans of old fared 
in such hot-houses, and whether they found them conducive to 
vigorous growth ; perhaps, as a friend once wittily suggested, by 
such means were raised the " early Christians we read about." 
A room filled with windows is unpleasant on account of the 
cross lights ; uncomfortable on account of the reflected heat of so 
much glass ; and difficult to furnish for the want of some wall 
spaces for table or sofa. 

A cottage home -suited to the neighborhood of some small 
country town, and indicative of refinement and taste on the part 
of its occupants, may be made a very pleasing feature in the 
landscape. The illustration given here represents such a building, 
and I will proceed to describe it in detail, premising that its cost 
being but fourteen hundred dollars, it would be found within the 
means of most persons desiring such a house. (See next page,) 

The character of the exterior is architectural, partaking some- 
thing of the Rural Italian. Its low walls, overshadowing rooi^ 
wide veranda, and projecting ombra in its southern front, ^ve it 
an appearance of symmetry and refinement that adapts it to tha 
occupancy of a family of elegance and taste. The material of 
which it may be constructed may be stone, brick, or wood. If 
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of stone, no change may be made in its form or the nature of its 
details, unless perhaps making them heavier, and their marked 
features, still more bold. If of brick, I would merely add a pro- 
jecting face, one brick wide and projecting two inches round all 
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of the windows, and a band running horizontally below the 
brackets or cantilevers of the roof about a foot deep, upon which 
they may rest. If of wood, the covering should be clap-boarding 
or smooth ceiling, not battens and perpendicular planking, as the 
leading characteristics of the composition are horizontal lines, and 
would be contradictod by any other direction in the lines of the 
covering. The roof, of sufficiently steop a slope to carry oflf all 
water or snow, should be shingled, and the gable over the centre 
of the southern front be made water-tight with metal strips in 
the valley formed by its intersection with the slope of the main 
roof. The chimneys, formed of brick, rise in simple form from 
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the ridge, and as they have no portion of the roof or building 
higher than themselves, need not extend above the ridge more 
than suflScient to ensure good proportion of height to width. 

Before proceeding farther with the exterior of the building, I 
will describe the plan. 
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A peculiarity in this deeaga is in the projecting half-<xstagon 
porch or ombra, which, fix>m its position, serves the double pur- 
pose of a delightful and cool retreat, and that of an entrance-haU 
— it is marked on the plan, "No, 1. In the winter, its sides 
might be filled with windows, and the opening in front with a 
glass door, thus making an enclosed vestibule or porch, and 
rendering the dming-room a very warm and comfortable apart- 
ment From this porch are doors into the dining-room. No. 2 ; 
the parlor or library. No. 3 ; and the kitchen, No. 5 ; and accor- 
ding as a visitor's business in calling was to such and such a 
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portion of the house, a door might be opened, thus saying the 
internal room necessaiy for a ball, and yet gaining all the adran- 
tages of such a portion of the building. The dining-room is a 
good-sized pleasant room, fifteen feet by seventeen, with Frendi 
windows opening upon the ombra or porch at one end, and a 
recess for sideboard underneath the stairs at the other. Attached 
to this room are the necessary adjuncts of china, glass, and store 
closets, one by the sideboard, and the other in the side of die 
room opposite to the stove or fireplace. Back of the dining- 
room 18 a small vestibule, five feet square, enclosed so as to shut 
off the staircase, and being the passage way from the pantry, 
Bcullery, and kitchen to the dining-room. This entry is marked 
in the plan, No. 4, and is provided with an outer door. The 
economy in space attained by the arrangement of this portion of 
the plan must be evident at a glance, and the domestic comlbrt 
and convenience ensured, seem to me to render it very desirable. 
No. 3 is a large, well-proportioned apartment, twenty-five by 
fifteen, exclusive of a large projecting window in the side of the 
room. This would serve as a parlor, drawing-room, or country 
library, as the taste of the occupants lead them to determine. 
The projecting window opens upon a large veranda extending 
along the side of the room, and from one side of this bay-window 
a portion of the veranda might, if thought pleasant, be enclosed, 
forming either a conservatory or a small summer study, attain- 
able at very htUe additional cost As this house might in many 
places be thought adapted for the dwelling of the clergyman ci 
some small society, I would suggest that the room I have just 
described would very agreeably afford ample space for purposes 
of clerical use, and the small study thus attached (entered by a 
door from the side of the bay-window) might be provided with 
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a floe in one of its sides, so as to be warmed by a stove in 
winter. Few houses of fiir greater pretension and expense hare 
rooniB so spacious and well-proportioned as those in this littSe 
oottagei and hence its desirableness for erection. No. 5 is a 
Idtdien, beck of which is a large scullery and wash-room, No. 6. 
Underneath the building, a dry and well lighted cellar (lighted 
from the one end and the rear side) might eontidn a store and 
flour-room, a larder, etc, with a flight of stars leading Ih^eto. 
Back of this building, I would propose an enclosed yard, con* 
taining wood-shed, and such offices as are better out of doors, 
and as the pleasant, occupied rooms are all on the other side of 
the house, the yard so enclosed might extend along its entire 
rear length, and being conveniently opened into by means of the 
enclosed vestibule at the foot of the stairs, would be easy of 
access from the living rooms. This enclosed yard would keep 
everything neat and orderly in appearance round the building, 
and give it a refined character in keeping with its more exposed 
exterior. 

The height of the rooms on this floor is ten feet in the dear, 
the walls to be prepared for paper, and the inside finish of doors 
and windows of the simplest, plainest description. 

The sleeping acconmiodation in the floor above is adequate to 
the comfortaUe use of a f^mall family, and is arranged as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1 is a hall, well-lighted and nx>my, containing the stair- 
case from below, and from which open the doore into the several 
diambers. 

No. 2 is a large room over the dining-room and extending clear 
to a line with the front of the house, the recessed porticm below 
b^ng floored over. From this room a window open* upon a 
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lai^ balcony, No. 3, over the truncated projection of thp porch 
below. The room is provided with a large closet for clothes, 
and a flue for a stove or fire-place. 
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No. 4 is a large linen-closet, well-lighted, and formed by the 
small entry from the upper hall leading to rooms Nos. 5 and 6. 

No. 5 is a small chamber or dressing-room, in which might be 
a bathing apparatus, and serving either as a separate single room, 
a child's sleeping-room, or a dressing-room connected witb the 
larger chamber, No. 6, which is over the library or parlor below, 
and is provided with a spacious clothes-closet and a flue for a 
stove or fire-place. 

No. 7 is over the kitchen, and has also a large closet and a 
fire-place, and No. 8 is a servants' sleeping-room. This room is 
shut off" from the other chambers by an entry similar to that on 
the other side of the hall, and is sufficiently large for the purpose 
and is well-lighted and ventilated. . 

No. 9 is a large store-room, well-lighted and airy — completing 
the accommodation provided on this floor, and the compactness 
7* 
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ind oonyenienoe of the plan must, I think, fevoraUy recomr 
mendit8el£ 

The rooms on this floor extend partly into the roo£ The 
walls are seven feet high to the under side of the plate, and the 
ceiling follows the slope of the roof sufficiently far to allow the 
rooms to be ten feet in the dear. The roof is so framed as to 
admit this, and by such an arrangement greater internal height 
and airinefls are obtained, with more modest lowliness of the 
exterior. The sloping sides of the ceiling should be firred down 
80 as to leave a space of dead air (the most perfect non-con- 
ductor) between the lathing and the covering of the roof; by 
this means the rooms will be always cool and the additional 
height gained be veiy valuable. The room over the dining 
room having a gable over its ceiling would be a higher and 
more synmietrical apartment than the others, and hence might 
be reserved as the guest-chamber, its large balcony making it 
a very pleasant sitting place for ladies with their books or needle^ 
work. 

The furniture and finish of such a house as this should be very 
simple. The dining-room being as it were a hall, and conse- 
quently frequently seen, should be neatly and appropriately 
arranged. In the sunmaer, its floor covered with Indian matting ; 
removed in the winter for a carpet of one of those pretty, warm- 
looking patterns that one sometimes sees in churches. Few 
colors should be in its composition, a mosidc work of deep purple 
and orange, or crimson and brown or black, interwoven in small 
patterns and without any contrasted spots of brighter colors. 
The tables and chairs of oak, maple, or birch, the table shut up 
into small form and standing in the centre of the room, its 
additional leaves stored away in a recess left purpos^ely for them 
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ftt the side of the side-board. This latter should as it w^« be a 
portion of the room (in this case) not a distinct piece of furni- 
ture. With a heavy wooden slab at the top, drawers and a 
lock-up cupboard below ; and above the slat at top, in the recess 
Again another recess under the risers of the stairs for the urn, or 
such other somewhat ornamental portion of the dinner or break- 
&st equipage as would properly fill it The back of this recess, 
on either side of this central inner one, might, if wished, be 
formed of mirrors set into the wall, without any frame, but a 
narrow moulding of the same wood as the sideboard and furni- 
ture, and the top of the recess should finish in a low, three 
centred flat arch, with merely a bead moulding on its edge, its 
side or soffit being papered Uke the rest of the room. The 
walls papered in oak or maple, with no cornice other than just a 
bead an inch and a half deep to break the corner formed by the 
right angle between wall and ceiling ; and the woodwork if not 
left as the natural wood, oiled and varnished, should be grained 
oak or black walnut, though the latter might perhaps be too 
dark, as the rooms are low and the projection of the ombra 
would somewhat quench the light. 

An open Franklin stove set in an arched recess would serve 
for heating this room, and as it would be removed in the sum- 
mer, would be perhaps better than a fireplace, the width of the 
room leaving nothing to spare for projection of chimney breast. 

The parlor, whether library or drawing-room, would be treated 
in a very similar manner. If of use, bookcases should be built in 
the walls ; simple shelves with an arched finish at top, and a 
drawer or two with a couple of low folding-doors enclosing a 
small lock-up cupboard at the bottom, and without doors; a 
curtain meeting in the middle and running on rods across the 
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top, made of silk chintz or some light material, would look more 
cheerful and gay, and be less expensive. For the rest, the 
carpet, when the days for matting were over, should be lighter 
in color and more variety, but to my taste of sm:dl pattern, and 
of that indescribable mosaic that, whether floral or geometric^ 
never offends the eye by its imitation of flower or foliage, or by 
its stifi&iefls and harshness of outline. The paper of oak pattern 
or some other one-toned character, the furniture of light-colored 
wood, the mirrors void of gilding. Around the bay or projecting 
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window, a 1 )\v diintz-covcred s..';;i, cxft-pting where the windows 
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open to the veranda floor, or the door (if there be one), leads 
into the study or conservatory, and as the space would be large, 
its centre might prettily be occupied by a light and elegant work- 
table, or by a rustic flower-stand or jardiniere. The foregoing 
cut shows a pretty rustic flower-stand just suited to such a situa- 
tion, and as it is inexpensive and can easily be procured, I have 
given its representation. It is made of bark finished neatly and 
varnished, and can be got at the Berrians. 

The staircase is wide, roomy, easy of access, and is well- 
lighted, and, excepting on the upper floor, would need no bal- 
Austers. 

The external character of the house has been before spoken 
of. The porch or ombra in front has an appearance of massive 
simplicity which should be carefully preserved in executing a 
building after this design. It is not by any means expensive, 
and as the building itself has been drawn at large, specification 
prepared, and a tender made by a respectable builder to contract 
to erect the same for a little under fourteen hundred doUacs, it 
will bo satisfactorily seen that the claim to economical expendi- 
ture of the means is a just one. 

The color of such a building should be light — ^whatever the 
general aspect and tone of coloring of the objects around — ^that 
let it be. If surrounded by trees, with a leafy background, its 
coloring should be warm and approach the cream ; if standing 
more alone, with rocky foreground and bold crags near enough 
to be seen in outline and color, quench the warmth somewhat 
by deepening the cream to a light, cool brown ; if other buildings 
are near, and the background be circumscribed, give the building 
relief and its features distinctness by using more than one color 
thereon — covering the main block with a warm, light tint and 
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deepening the prominent portions, as window frames, cornices, 
tou^ets, doors, veranda posts, and ombra or porcL Here one 
word respecting a contrary mode sometimes suggested : It has 
been said that in such a case the building should be the dark 
tint, the details %ht, and at first thought this would seem cor- 
rect, but, on after reflection will come the fact that the details 
being such small portions of the general mass — spots or lines s& 
it were upon its bulk — ^their hue would be merged into that of 
the rest if made lighter, as we see deUcate pearl green is lost 
amid dai^ foliage, but would stand boldly out in evident form 
and distinctness if of darker hue, like the pines and dark ever- 
greens of a more tenderly tinted plantation, or the dark eyebrows 
and eyelashes of a Spanish fiice. 

Sanding paint, or mixing sand therewith, besides assisting in 
ito preservation, takes away from the oily glare and glisten of 
ordinary pigments, and by lessening the refracting power, gives 
to the sur^Eu^ of tiie building a softer and more pleasant tone of 
coloring. But I do not recommend this process in all cases, 
beUeving in no universal rule that admits not of exception ; fre- 
quentiy where the detail is minute, the roughened appearance 
imparted by the use of sand gives a clumsy aspect to the part, 
and in all cases where sharpness of outiine is sought to be 
obtained by any particular decoration of the construction, the 
use of sand would be perfectly inadmissible. By using the last 
coat of oil color thick and smooth, without boiled oil, or any 
fetty, or resinous substance, a flat, imshining surface may be 
obtained, more durable than a brighter, reflecting coat would be, 
and more pleasing in eflect 

The approach to such a house, where the size of its ground- 
plot would permit, should be directiy from in front, straight from 
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jKHnt to pointy but sbotild be by means of an easy corre, sweep- 
ing round a dump of evergreen shrubbery in front, a small 
grassy mound, or some such central feature, and returning either 
to the same gate, or, perhaps, if the space widened sufficiently, 
to a second gate a httle farther on. The end containing the 
kitchen, etc., in a line with one side of the enclosing back-yard, 
should be planted out, and screened by trees. The other end, 
towards the veranda and bay-window, should be laid out as a 
pleasant lawn or flower-garden, and left as open as space will 
permit ; its extremity, where perhaps a neighbor's land joins on, 
planted in such a manner as to hide the wall or fence, screen 
from observation, and at the same time appear to connect with 
the land beyond, (if there be any worth conveying such an idea) 
so that ownership may seemingly be suggested therewith, and 
the apparent extent of the grounds increased. How this may 
be done has been explained in a previous chapter. 

Perchance the building may have to stand upon a comer lot; 
in that case its appearance could not fail to please, as the bold 
projection of the porch or ombra on the side, and the simple and 
well-propOTtioned outline of either end would be seen to great 
advantage.* The fences around it, if enclosing a tolerably large 
area, may either be wooden palings, within which a privet hedge 
might be tried, (I say tried, because its growth is not always 
certain, but its pretty eflfect worth trying for,) or an iron railing 
of simple pattern and inexpensive character might possibly be 
decided on. Frequently an iron fence proves the cheapest in 
the end, though its first cost may be more than one of another 
description. I hear a great deal of a woven iron fence which is 
greatly extolled, but having had no personal opportunity of 
tzying it, I can merely mention its existence here. It is called 
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*<WickerBhain'8'Wire Fendng," is patented, and is adverlked 
in most country and city papers, and claims to be less than half 
the oost of cast iron railing. Sometimes posts strongly made 
and deeply sunk in the ground, the comers chamfered ofi^ and 
the tops protected by pointed rooflets over, answer the purpose 
very well if set at intervals of ten to twelve feet apart, and iron 
wire drawn through holes every fifteen inches up. This wire 
made of galvanized iron, and the posts painted, will make a 
cheap and durable fendng at very little expense, one, too, 
possessmg a good deal of character, and of very pleasing appear- 
ance. 

The rooms in this suburban cottage should be ventilated bj 
means of Berrian's valves opening into the chimneys of each; 
the sleeping-rooms especially should be so provided, as the 
windows being less than the height of the centre of the rooms, 
the air would require to be drawn off from the space above their 
opening. This may be done by inserting a valve in the flue 
within the room a few inches below the line of the straight 
ceiling. The windows must all be so made as to open at the 
top, whether dropping as in ordinary weight, hung sashes, or 
French windows with sashes hung with hinges. The importance 
of this will be thoroughly estimated by those who in hot weath^ 
have been condemned to sleep in rooms, the windows of which 
only are capable of heing opened in their lower hal£ 

A house built in the manner above described, and in accord- 
ance with the illustrations given, would form a really comfortable, 
economical, and elegant cottage home, and would be adapted to 
most situations in which one would probably be placed, 

A still smaller and cheaper building is often needed. Some 
that have been fntended for erection at sums varying from ox 
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to twelve hundred dollars, have, however, proved in actual exe- 
cution to cost much more. I find that country builders are 
generally very sceptical when a plan professing to represent n 
house constructed on such a scale is presented to them. To 
avoid this in every case, I will here give an actual representation 
of a small cottage built from my designs in two places, the cost 
of which in neither instance exceeded eleven hundred dollan, 




Small CorrAOK.— Elkvation akd Plah* 

and as there was nothing peculiarly favorable in the drouiH 
stances of erection, but on the contrar}^ material and labor were 
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both rearj high, there is every reason to believe that in many 
litiiations the house could be built for even less. 

It is built of wood, covered with perpendicular plank and 
battens, and the interior lined with brick, thus making a warm 
and oomfinrtable building. 

Its external appearance is pleasing and picturesque. The 
walk are low, the roof steep and projecting in such a manner as 
to afford suflBcient shade. The side of it is brought down so low 
as to form a covering in front over a veranda floor, making a 
protected entrance and a pleasant place for out-door sitting and 
rest 

The accommodation is sufficient for a family of moderate size. 
On the gpround floor the space is tlms distributed. 

From under the projecting eave of roof on the front is the 
entrance into a small vestibule, No. 1, containing the sUurcase, 
and opening on one side into a best parlor. No. 2, thirteen feet six 
inches by fourteen feet, exclusive of a projecting bay-window at 
one end. This room contains a fire-place and a large doeet, and 
18 a pretty and cheerful apartment 

Back of this is the living room or dining-room, entered by 
means of an entry under the stairs, and conveniently placed for 
access from the kitchen and pantry. This room is of the same 
size as the parlor, and like it is provided with fire-place and 
large closet. The kitchen. No. 4, occupies the centre of tlio 
house and is a good-sized, well-lighted room. Back of the fire- 
place is a wash and sink-room. No. 6, containing a boiler heated 
by the kitchen range or cooking stove. No. 5 is a large pantry 
communicating with the kitchen and wash-room. No. 7, a 
back entry furnished with shelves and used also as a milk- 
room. 
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Jn 0113 instance, tlie cottage built after this design had the 
distribution of the domestic offices somewhat changed. The 
kitchen fire-place was put against the pantry partition, No. 5, 
and that apartment made the wash-room, the latter occupying 
the place marked on the plan, No. 6. This change involved no 
variation in the expense, and either arrangement might with 
perfect propriety be adopted as seemed best 

' Underneath the whole is a good, airy, well-lighted cellar, 
seven feet high in the clear, and entered by a flight of stairs 
under those shown on the plan. 

The rooms on this floor are nine feet six inches high ; in one 
of the houses they are finished with tempered walls, in the other 
are prettily papered in imitation wood, and the doors and other 
wood-work stained and polished to match. The floor of the 
veranda in the latter is made of hexagonal blocks of yellow pine 
nicely fitted in, and producing a pretty effect. This, where mill- 
power is at hand, would be but of trifling cost, and would assist 
in imparting character to the building. 

The sleeping-rooms are contained in tlie floor above, and as 
the partitions are the same as those below, a separate plan has 
not been thought necessary. 

ITie staircase lands over the entry, No. 1, and a small bulk- 
head is taken out of the front chamber to form the entrance to 
that in the rear over the dining-room. Each of these rooms 
has a large closet, and can be warmed by a small stove if 
necessary. The space over the kitchen allows of one large 
chamber and a smaller inner room ever the wash-room. The 
roof dipping down over the part below, containing Nos. 6 and 7, 
the space above is only available for large, low closets, one of 
which is reached from the sleeping-room over the dininor-room. 
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and there is also one to each of the rooms over the kitchen and 
wash-room. 

This arrangement aflfords in all one small and three large hed* 
rooms, and a large closet on each side of the upper landing of 
the staircase over the entry, No. 1. The roof is made double, 
that is, a space is left betwen the rafters and the lathing on 
which the ceiling is plastered. By this means no heat is trans- 
mitted from the roof, and the temperature of the sleeping-rooms 
is easily maintained as cool as that of the rooms below. 

The useful articles of furniture required for this little cottage, 
if simply and strongly made, would, in their places, be sure to 
look well. The parlor might have a pretty carpet of small and 
cheerful pattern, and a small book-case, hanging book-shelves, or 
cabinet, made of oak, maple, or brick, or even common pine 
stained or painted ; these, with chairs of simple form, a centre 
folding-table, a few cut flowei-s in the summer, and dried grasses 
in the winter, in a rustic stand or in vases over the mantel, a 
settee covered with chintz, and curtains of material and pattern 
to match, would be all that would be needed to decorate and 
furnish the room. The kitchen, with a cleanly kept white wood 
dresser opposite the fireplace, (a wall unobstructed by doors is 
left for its reception), with a wooden mantel supported over the 
chimney opening by wooden or iron brackets, with a rack for 
plates, and a shelf or two, would, with the never-failing Yankee 
clock, be sufficiently and inexpensively complete. To these (with 
the chairs and tables that arc mattei-s of course), might be 
added a folding settee ironing-table. This is made so as to be 
used as a settee with a high back, or a?> an ironing table, and 
taking but little room and costing but from four to six dollars, 
is \voll adapted to a c >ttngo kitchen. The top, forming when 
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not iii vise the back of the seat, turns upon wooden pegs insei*ted 
in tiie arm-chair-like ends of the settle ; when shut down for 
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use as an ironing board, two other pegs are dropped into holes 
made for the purpose, securing it in its place, and making a 
firm and steady table. The seat itself is made to lift up, and is 
enclosed at the bottom, back, and ends, so as to form a locker 
or chest, useful for clothes and a variety of purposes. Made of 
common pine and left unpainted, this simple piece of furniture 
could bo procured from any handy carpenter, or can be found 
for sale in New York. 

The general form and appearance of the building is in execu- 
tion pleasingly simple and modest. In one case the hipped roof 
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has been changed for the ordinary gable, but the effect is not 
nearly so satisfactory, the sloping back line of the hip keeping 
the building down, and giving a more pyraniidical and artistic 
outline to the general map. 

The dipping eaves of the front forming the veranda are sup- 
p(»rted in one building by rustic posts, formed by cypress trunks 
with the bark retained, and in the other they are made of studs 
put cross-wise, four together, and the edges chamfered with a 
moulding breaking round top and foot to form cap and base, and 
strengthened and enriched by cut brackets. Of the two I prefer 
the rustic treatment as more in harmony with the character of 
the design. 

The verge framing under the hipped roofe is of heavy plank 
cut out to the proper outline and chamfered. The drops are 
moulded, and so is likewise the ridge pin or pinnacle. The dor- 
mer window on the front has its gable enriched by a simple cut 
and chamfered barge-board, the sashes being made to swing 
open from within. These sashes are frequently fastened in a 
very imperfect and unhandy manner ; the stiles being narrow, 
and in so small a window no room being left for a standing mul- 
lion against which to bolt them, the fastening, whatever it may 
be, has but slight hold, and requires to be very strongly and 
thoroughly made. 

I have given a representation of an ingenious and effective 
fastening adapted to such a window, and also to blinds, for which 
latter purpose it is principally sold, but with thumb bolts above 
and below is admirably adapted to such a small dormer window 
as is here represented. 

This is made in iron, brass, plate, or bronze, and is simple and 
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efl^ctire, and like all the other ironmongery I have oocasion to 
describe, is kept for sale by Baldwin & Many of New TorL 
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The color that such a cottage should be tinted, would depend 
upon its situation and the remarks made in the former portion 
of this chapter, in reference to the larger example given of a 
cottage house, would apply equally well to this. 

This building would look well in stone where that material is 
plentiful and cheap, but the bay window would require to be 
made heavier to be in keeping, thougli not necessarily con- 
structed of stone, as a character could easily be imparted which 
would render the cheaper and more easily worked material in 
harmony with the rough rubble walls. Or the window might 
project as a simple parallelogram, the sides not being truncated 
to form a half octagon, in which case, particularly if windows 
were dispensed with in its sides, and an opening only left in 
firont, it could readily be built of the same material as the rest 
of the house, and would look bold and sturdily honest. 

A small garden patch in front, an inclosed yard in the rear, 
screened by light trellis »work, garnished and rendered still moro 
impervious by flowering creepera, a neatly kept gravel approach^ 
a simple fence and unassuming gate, would be all in the way of 
adjunct necessary to complete the rural, comfortable character of 
this cottage home. Cheaply and durably built, eaaly kept in 
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npair witboat^ and smi^ and oomfortaUe witMn, mrpntesndkigf 
and yet not without a modest beauty of its own, sudi should be 
the small homestead of the honest mechanic or small i^mer. 

An even smaller and less extensive cottage could be described, 
but the cheaper building is one that to do it justice requires study 
on the spot and with the builder, or a pretty plan would be 
found to cost a pretty price. And for tias reason very few 
houses are executed from books or printed descriptions exactly 
as there detailed. Changes, that to the eye and reason of the 
amateur appear quite unimportant, and entaihng no extra cost, 
•re decided on and introduced ; then he finds that somehow 
when he b^ins these dianges, the parts don^t fit, don't dovetail 
in so mcely as they do in the professionally studied plan. One 
diange involves another, and with a semblance of the model, a 
house is finished ostensibly like it, and complained of because 
ooBtii^ perhaps half as much again as the example that it was 
Intended to follow. So especially is this the dai^r in a small 
house, where every fraction of expenditure ha^ boen closely and 
thoughtfully studied, and in the design for which so nicely has 
every part been weighed, and so cunningly has every contrivance 
been brought to bear i^pon it that could possibly be taken advan- 
tage of to reduce the cost of its embodiment, that any deviation 
made will inevitably jeopardize the whole, and enUal unforeseen 
and incalculably expensive extras. 

Comfortable, effective, and carefully designed cottages have 
been built for even ^^ hundi-ed dollars ; and yet it is true that 
many axjhitects could multiply instances where a design espe- 
cially made for a cert^n situation and to meet particular wants, 
and which had there been executed for the small sum named^ 
in other places where the attempt had been made to copy the 
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same building, tht cost frequently had been nearly double. 
This can only be explained by reference to the temptation to 
introduce changes, which, seemingly trifling and unattended with 
increased expense in themselves, nevertheless result in a very per- 
ceptible swelling of the builder's account of cost. 

A small cottage comprising three rooms on ground floor, with 
a cellar underneath and a back lean-to, containing a sink and 
wash room, the plan of the form of an L, and the roof extended 
down over one side in a somewhat similar manner to the last 
design, has been executed under my direction for four hundred 
and sixty dollars. The rooms are of good size, and the building 
ia well and substantially built. This of course could be done 
again and ag^n ; but as the sum mentioned would have to be 
80 carefully subdivided through every item of material and labor, 
I have not thought it best to give an example, for fear it might 
mislead. If any one needs such a hous6, the plans can be fur- 
nished to them modified by the statement made of drcumstancea 
that might influence the design. 

Before concluding this chapter, I would say a word or two 
upon the common practice of placing unsightly buildings around 
cottage homes. Outhouses are necessary of course, and must 
be provided, but they need not be so prominently introduced to 
the notice of every passer-by. A neatly inclosed yard in the 
rear, containing every out-door office necessary to comfort, wood- 
shed, well, piggery, and the like, with space enough left in the 
centre for a green sward to dry clothes, would really cost less, 
because the sides, or back, or roof of one building could be made 
available to another ; space of course would be saved, and a 
more healthy and far more agreeable result be obtained. 

Not only however are those things which ought to be kept in 
15 
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the background tlirust, unsheltered by tree or fence, frequently 
into the very centre of the small cottage lot, but th^ are oon« 
stantly seen so tricked up with some kind of fantastic carpentry 
as to challenge observation in the most peremptory manner. 
We will put them back, if you please ; and. in so doing, gain a 
prettier patch for sweet-smelling flowers, and more ample room 
for a little lawn or useful garden. 

What a healthy, refining, useful thing might be a cottage 
garden ; and how sad it is to see the many ostentatious and vulgar 
looking httle boxes that have usurped the place of the home, 
80 many barren, weed-fringed wastes that have stolen away from 
some village or suburb its brightest ornament — ^the neatly kept 
garden. What stores of simple pleasures a Utde lot of Mj feet 
square might accumulate; what cheerful occupation, useful, 
t>urest teachings, might it afiford. The busy man morning or 
evening might find half an hour's toil a real recreation, aye, and 
a profitable investment therein ; the children be early taught that 
most refining and heavenly of all tastes, a love for flowers, and 
learn lessons of order and diligence prettily and pleasantly from 
the operations and loved cares of the flower garden. I cannot 
do better than conclude with a quotation from the heart-speok- 
ing book that has before enriched the opening pages of this 
chapter : — 

^ But another common instance of the good effect of garden- 
ing may be mentioned : it naturally inclines one to be open- 
handed. The bountiful returns which are bestowed, year after 
year, upon our feeble labors, shame us into liberality. Among 
all the misers" who have lived on earth, probably few have been 
gardeners. Some cross-grained churl may set out, perhaps, with 
A determination to be niggardly with the fruits and flowers of 
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his portion ; but gradually his feelings soften, his views change, 
and before he has housed the fruits of many summers, he sees 
that these good things are but the free gifts of Providence to 
himsell^ and he learns at last that it is a pleasure as well as a 
duty to give. This head of cabbage shall be sent to a poor 
neighbor ; that basket of refreshing fruit is reserved for the 
sick ; he has pretty nosegays for his female friends ; he has 
apples or peaches for little people ; nay, perhaps in the course 
of years, he at length achieves the highest act of generosity — ^he 
bestows on some friendly rival a portion oC his rarest seed, a 
shoot from his most precious root ! Such deeds are done bf 
gardeners.^ 



CHAPTER Xn. 

1IIAK8 or ABTIFIOIALLT WARMING — HOT-WATER APPARATUS— 
THE BATHING-ROOM. 

One of the very first things to be thought of— before com- 
menciDg even the foundations of a house, is, — ^what means shall 
be used to warm it ? In an early chapter, I devoted as much 
space as could be spared to the subject of ventilation, and therein 
inddentally alluded to the most rehable methods of obtaining 
artificial heat 

The importance of a timely consideration of this first element 
of comfort in a rural home will appear when it is stated that any 
system to be thoroughly efficacious should be commenced in 
and with the foundation walls. The flues, air-ducts, calorific 
chambers, should and must be embraced in the arrangements 
of the plan, and if not, not only will a great expense be incurred 
by making provision for them at a later day, but the working of 
the apparatus will probably be not nearly so satisfactory. 

Generally speaking, the house and all its parts are determined 
on and the building commenced without any definite idea as to 
how the temperature in winter is to be moderated, the owner 
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trusting to some one of the thousand furnaces, or hot-air stoves, 
or other health-destroying machines advertised to supply the 
means required. Yet, whatever the apparatus adopted may be, 
if its parts were incorporated into the building from the first, and 
reference made to its working in the laying of every floor, or the 
placing of every flue, a house more easily warmed and more 
economically contrived might undoubtedly be obtained. 

The importance of recognising some system of ventilation in 
connection with the means of obtaining artificial heat must be 
apparent to all. And yet, in not one instance in a hundred is 
this necessity ever met. In the smallest cottage, equally as in 
the costliest public building, an adequate and consistent ventilar 
tion should be arranged, and whetiier the rooms be warmed by 
air-tight stove, open fire-place, or the most exquisitely contrived 
heating apparatus, it can be secured by the very same means by 
which the artificial warmth is imparted. 

This principle must, in fact, be made the basis of all the 
systems of ventilation. Doors and windows are pleasant 
auxiliaries at such seasons as they can be used, without causing 
inconvenient draughts-— chimney caps of this or that patented 
shape assist sometimes under certain conditions of the wind — 
but the only constantly acting and reliable method of purifjang 
the air of a room, drawing off its foul gases, and introducing a 
flow of fresh and pure oxygen, is obtained by the heat that raises 
its temperature. 

This can be done in various ways. In the simple cottage 
where a stove is used, an air chamber of sheet iron in the chim- 
ney back through which the stove-pipe may pass, and provided 
with a register to be increased in opening at pleasure, will effect 
this thoroughly, as will also the surrounding of the stove with an 
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ovter case or c^HndeT) the openings at the bottom of which will 
draw off the foul lur within the room. In each of these methods, 
the chimney valve so often alladed to at the top of the room is 
indispensable. 

Other methods of warming will admit of the application of 
different apparatus for ventilating, but the recognized prindple 
of them all is the same, viz., the imparting motion to the air by 
rare&cdon, which, properly applied vn\\ draw off the impurities, 
and afford a vacuum into which the pure air from the hot-air 
chest in winter, or from outside the building in summer, may 
rush. 

This would seem very simple, and the necessity' for the pro- 
vision of such an apparatus apparent; and yet, one house is 
built after another, its basement filled up with a huge furnace, 
and its furniture blistered with the blasts of heated, vitiated air 
that its pipes throw up, and no improved means are ever resorted 
to of obtuning heat and health at the same time. 

Dr. Bell of the McLean Asylum, a department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, has endeavored in a series of cogent 
reasonings embodied in a condensed form, to draw the public 
attention to the necessity of some serious action on the part of 
allthose having any influence on society, in view of enforcing 
the introduction of reliable and simple means of improving 
healthiness of internal atmosphere in all buildings occupied as 
dwellings. 

In the annual address before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in 1848, he says (in relation to the mysteries of venti- 
lation, sewerage, and water supply) : 

" The * ghastly bills of mortality,* as they have been termed 
by an English statistician (under some overlooked or mistaken 
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modifying circumstances perhaps) of one of our new cities, the 
prevailing impression of the unhealthiness aheady of our lately 
populated manufacturing towns, call aloud to the medical pro- 
fession to look the growing evils of hygienic neglect full in the 
face, and if they require a plenary and decided remedy, however 
. costly, it will not be long in being found. 

" It might not be out of place, were it of any probable utility, 
CO inquire into the causes of this want of advance generally in 
an art so universally admitted, in language, to be important 
We scarcely ever read the description of a new assembly room, 
or theatre, or hospital, or penitentiary, in which we do not find 
laudatory and congratulatory notices of the excellent provision 
for ventilation. This provision, of course, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, is nothing more than some small holes left in 
the ceihng, the inefficiency of which has been notorious for a 
hundred years. Still, such a genera] recognition is sufficient to 
prove a general necessity. 

" Our inefficiency cannot be from want of acquaintance with 
what has been done in other countries more advanced in the art 
of living, since the books detailing the necessities and the modes 
of meeting them, in' the most authoritative manner of investiga- 
tion, are known to every scientific inquirer, and are to be found 
m every considerable hbrary. We must rather ascribe our 
■ backwardness to the same general causes which have kept archi- 
tecture, both as a useful and an ornamental art, at so low an 
ebb throughout our country. One of these is, that for the 
moderate capital we have to devote to such purposes, we have an 
undue desire, a morbid ambition to produce more of splendor 
and show, than is compatible with permanence, completeness of 
interior arrangement, or regard to hygienic considerations. Any- 
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thing out of sight, like the deep and enduring concrete founder 
tion, the inverted arches of support, designed to meet the possi- 
ble feilures of succeeding centuries, or the concealed arrangements 
needfiil for a thorough and universal ventilation, which must 
commence almost at the comer stone and be kept in continuous 
design until the last finish, would be struck out, in a vast^ 
majority of instances, from the architect's specification, (if ho 
dared to suggest them) as an expense which might be saved 
without being felt On the other hand, the dome, the spire, the 
colunms, the pilasters and balconies, some of which, as mere orna- 
mental appendages, could be added at any time, now, or a 
century hence, when funds might be more abundant, or never, 
would be adhered to as essentials, as indispensable. 

^ Despite the science and mature experience of a thousand 
European attempts fully and exactly detailed in the unmistakable 
language of description and pictorial representation, our building 
conmuttees would, assuredly, after making their personal 
enquiries among the hundred interested patentees or dealers in 
new furnaces, chimney-tops, revolving turn-caps, and the like, 
conclude that, amongst so many practical men, promising in 
their advertisements and circulars so many cheap and effectual 
methods of doing that which tlie Old World artists consider so 
difficult and expensive, some ready measures would turn up, 
when their part of the duty was finished. 

" The most costly edifice in the Northern States, just finished 
with eternal granite, on foundations based in the ocean, at a cost 
of a million of dollars, is an iUusiration, an abundance more of 
which could be easily adduced were not the task an invidious 
one. Proposals for heating and ventilating were advertised for 
after the building was finished." 
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Pres^ifl J he goes on to say : 

^ Our present demand for intern^ ventilation as a domestic 
necessity, has also been strongly influenced by the change in the 
modes of heating within a few years. The roaring fire-place, 
built with an open-mouthed immensity of voracity, as if the 
struggle were in getting rid of the primeval forest, has been 
replaced by furnaces, stoves, air-tights, of all forms and shapes 
which caprice or ingenuity has invented. The sweeping flood 
of air which carried with it in its course the most liberal 
indraughts of the pure breath of heaven, compensating for the 
abduction so largdy of the warmed air itself by the radiated 
ealoric of the blazing pile, has been dammed up, and that almost 
entirely. The re-respired, roasted, ill-conditioned air <^ the 
dwellings even of the rich, is the result of a paraimonions 
economy which straDgely and absurdly exists as to this, in a 
thousand instances, where comfort and luxury make no other 
aacriflces to saving. Fuel saving is one of the eardinai virtues 
in the housekeeper's creed, while provision saving, or pure water 
economy, would be scouted as the height of meanneis or uncalled 
for self-denial." 

Dr. 3eU has himself matured a system of wansung and venti- 
lating the buildings committed to his diarge, so peifect in its 
working, and so triumphantly demonstrative in its residts of the 
advantage to be gained hj att^tion to these sister sdences, that 
his opinions and directions have enforced weight which they 
could independently, however, have had from their philosophical 
lucidity, and the zeal and honest heartiness with which they are 
given in the little work containing the address from which the 
tibGVQ have been quoted.* 

♦ " The Practical Methods of Ventilating Buildings, being the Annual 
8* 
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In pmato hoosat where other heat than that obtttned horn 
tlove or fire-plaoe is neoessar^, the means usually adopted is, to 
hare eonstmcted in the cellar either a hot-air furnace, a steam, 
or a hot-water iq^paratos. Of the first there are several kinds in 
lite, and the objection to nearly all of them is, that thej vitiate 
the «r whose temperature they raise. This objection can only 
be moderated by increasing the radiating surface against which 
the ttr is brought in contact ; and in selectii^ a hot-air furnace^ 
the piindple that should govern a choice would be this. But 
loss of heat is thought by furnace makers so serious an evil that 
ibe attonpt generally has" been, not how large an area of mode- 
rately-heated metal they can present to the passage of the air 
tot its absorption of caloric, but how intensely they can heat an 
iron pot without cracking, against which the air may scorch and 
bom, and be shot into the room above, red-hot and stifling, on 
the principle, in fact, c^ "*making a little go a great way.'* 

The coal-pan or pot of a furnace should be broad and shallow, 
not deep and narrow, experience and scientific test having shown 
that the heat is obtained more healthfully, more regularly, and 
with increased economy fixxm the former. The radiator should 
be large, and the more the air is twisted and drawn within and 
around its coik, the more easily will its temperature be raised.. 
The air to be warmed should be drawn from a pure and imde- 
filed source from without the building. That, too, from an 

Address before the Massachusetts Medical Society, May 31, 1848. 
With an appendix on heating by steam and hot water. By Luther V. 
Bell, M.D., LL.D. Honorary Member of the New York State Medical 
Society, etc^ Physician and Superintendent of the McLean Asylum fox 
the Insane, a department of the Massachusetts (general Hospitak 
Boston : Dickinson Printing Establishment ; Damrell and Moore, 1848.** 
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elevadon, if possible, or at all events, from such a point where it 
is not contaminated by contiguity to cesspool or drain, for, if 
there be any aromatically offensive or unhealthy particles held 
in suspension in the air, then their existence and effects will be 
rendered very palpable after it has been heated. 

The waste or smoke-pipe should be made a means of ventila- 
tion by running within a shaft conmaimicating with the rooms, 
and, in addition to this, the foul air from all or any of them may 
be gathered into one duct and burnt in the furnace itself by 
making the duct connect with its mouth, and no other means of 
feeding the fire being provided, its combustion will draw off the 
vitiated gases that are presented to it, in return restoring pure 
and freshly-warmed air — ^Hke a great lung, the arteries will be 
fed and emptied, and the body be kept healthy, and its veins 
filled with life-giving fluid. These remarks will equally apply to 
all sjrstems of warming. 

Warming by means of circulating hot water throughout the 
building, though pleasant and mild, is not very efficacious car 
reliable, and is costly. The difficulties are in keeping the fluid 
at a temperature, that, without throwing off steam (thereby 
risking an explosion), shall be sufficient to radiate enough heat 
within the rooms ; and in concentrating the mechanism in such 
a manner as to avoid the necessity of any great length of pipe. 
Where that is unavoidable, the water has become so cooled before 
it reaches the extremities of the pipes that its radiating power 
is too weak to be of any use. In the many instances where this 
system of circulating water has been tried as a means of im- 
parting heat, after a tedious endurance of disasters and failures, 
the plan has generally been abandoned. Still, in a small house, 
and where only an auxiliary increase of temperature is required, 
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'with a boiler and pipes of large size, this mode of obtaining heat 
might be trusted to, particularly as the air is soft and pleasantly 
warmed thereby. 

The circulation of pipes charged with steam in and about the 
rooms of a dwelling is a more reliable method. Where great 
heat is needed, as in a forcing-house, a large and lofty haJl, the 
doors of which are frequently opened, and for manufactories and 
pubhc buildings, this agent can advantageously be used. It 
requires care, however, in its management, and seems difficult 
with the present apparatus in use to control a small supply. 
This mode has but httle favor with house-keepers. I will 
therefore pass on to heating by means of air warmed by hot 
water. 

This is the most perfect of all the systems now in use, and 
cannot foil to become universal when its application and advan- 
tages are thoroughly known. Its principle is this : A boiler 
fed with a supply of fuel smaller per diem than is needed by an 
ordinary kitchen range, keeps at a proper temperature a certain 
quantity of water which, circulated through many hundred feet 
of pipe contained in a metal chest, returns to the boiler to 
be again and again passed on, its waste compensated by a 
supply from a self-acting cistern in connection with the boiler ; 
this cistern so placed as to be itself kept at a moderate tempera- 
ture, so that its water when the evaporation of that within the 
boiler requires replenishing may not too suddenly cool it down 
and retard the action. To still farther ensure the regularity of 
its working, (as dependent on uniform temperature,) the 
apparatus is ftimished with two boilers, one within the other, 
the circulating pipes being freshly fed from the one, and dis- 
charging into the other in such a manner as that by the time 
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the supply is again returned to the boiler, the quantity previously 
dischai^ed has become so restored in temperature as to be ready 
to take its place. 

These pipes, all packed into a metil chest, with spaces 
between, and each extremity firmly attached into a distributing 
box at one end, and a union box at the other, for the supply and 
return of the heated water, radiate and give out heat to the air 
within the chest or air chamber. This chamber is fed with cold 
air from outside the building, which circulating all around the 
heated surfaces of the pipes, is conducted up a wide shaft into 
the chambers to be warmed. The advantages of this method 
are great They are, first, equable temperature and purity of the 
air ; freedom from trouble or expense in attending, for the fire 
once lighted, the boiler feeds itself, and the cistera may be sup- 
plied from the roof, whilst the consumption of fuel is very small ; 
softness and elasticity in the warmed air, by which even highly 
polished furniture is never cracked or injured as by ordinary hot- 
air furnaces. And last, and this the most important, admission 
of air, moderately, but always sufficiently warmed, which is 
undeprived of ev«4i the minutest atom of its vitality, and is cir- 
culated through the room as fresh and as. invigorating in its 
oxygen as it can be found in the open air. The expense of this 
admirable heating apparatus is not greater than that of any 
satisfactory machine in vogue, and its action is certain. In 
selecting one, a large size should be chosen, as the advantage of 
a large flow of moderately-warmed air over a condensed draught 
of atmosphere highly raised in temperature is very groat. The 
registers or openings into the rooms should also be large, at 
..east twice or even four times the area usually seen. The mild 
genial breeze flowing from such an enlarged opening is truly 
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delicious, and far more healthy and luxurious than tho fiery 
current from a hot-air furnace. In a room sixteen by twenty, 

and twelve feet high, the size of 
the warming register should 
not be less than eighteen by 
thirty-six inches ; this is larger 
I know than^ what a furnace 
man would put up, but if you 
will be advised by me, dear 
readers, you will choose the 
liberal area I have given or 
even one greater. 

The apparatus is for sale in 
New York, and is called 
'' Janes' s Patent Hot-Water 
Apparatus^ for Warming and 
Ventilating Buildings^ 

Its latter object is secured 
by a downward shaft from all 
the rooms into which hot-air is 
introduced, leading into a duct 
which is d;awn up into the 
smoke-flue, and by means of 
radiation of heat from the 
metal wa^^to or smoke-pipe is 
conducted up the shaft and 
discharged at its opening. 
This is both simple and eflfeo- 
tive, and greatly adds to the 
practical value of the apparatus. 
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A representataon is ^ven, both in elevation and pim. 
The variona part» of the apparatus maj be understood hy 
reference to the letter» thereon and to the accompanying descrip- 

-4, boiler. jB, furnace door. C7, ash-pit D, flow pipe from 
boiler. JS^ return pipe to inside boiler {not shottm). F^ Return 
pipe to outside boiler from union box, /. O^ connecting pipe 
between outside and inside boilers. K^ distributing box. /, 
imion box. K^ K^ gang-ends. Z, supply cistern, if, M^ cold 
air duct N^ hot wr duct 0, smdce pipe. P, damper rod*. 
Qj wall of house or partition. R^ Ry wall of hot chamber. 
Sy 8y air pipe. T^ gauge cock. 

This will suffice to make this desirable method of warming a 
house int^gible. It has been in use several years in the citiea 
and in country houses in various parts of the States, and has 
never failed, as I have been assured, in giving satisfaction. As 
a healthy, manageable, and economic apparatus, it has veiy 
great merit, and is rapidly superseding all other modes of warm- 
ing where its excellencies are at all known. 

There are a few general directions that may advantageously 
be offered as applicable to all warming apparatus. 

The cold air to supply the rooms when heated should be 
drawn from outside the building, (as before stated,) and in such 
a pipe or duct as can readily be preserved air-tig^t, so that none 
of the impure air in the cellar can become commingled with it , 
the furnace should lead at once into the escape or smoke-flue, 
as where a long, horizontal pipe has to be resorted to, to connect 
therewith, loss of power, loss of heat, and a vitiated air within 
the cellar, and possibly upward escape into the house, are the 
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eonsequenoes. The hot air-conducting pipes should be lai^ 
and should increase in diameter as they increase in length; 
ihej should if possible be so arranged as that when cut off 
from any one room the valve may be shut quite closely to the 
furnace, to ensure which a crank and wire might be attached, 
leading into the room and closing a flap or valve in the pipe at 
the point where it leads immediately to the chamber. 

I have before aUuded to the increased size of the registers 
within the room — ^if the air could be broken up into several ducts 
before discharging itself^ the effect would be still more desirable. 

The cornice oi all ornamental rooms could contain a tube, the 
two ends of which would open into the ventilating shaft so often 
described, this tube furnished with openings here and there in 
area a little more in all than that of the shaft, and the cornice 
perforated in such a manner as very many ornamental designs 
permit, would secure a perfect and even ventilation of the apart- 
ment A valve in sight could not then be necessary, but should 
be made within a box where the two ends of the tube could be 
inserted, and then conununicate with the discharging shaft. By 
this means all risk of downward current would be removed. I 
would here say that Janes, Beebe <k Co., the inventors and 
manufacturers of the warming apparatus that bears the name of 
the first in the firm, and which I have described, have made 
ventilation on the principles above detailed their especial study ; 
those building would find it greatly to their advantage to intrust 
so important a means of comfort in a home to their skill and 
control 



The proper arrangement of water conveniences in a house 
should receive notice here, sa certainly a home can be neither 
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perfect nor comfortable without their adequate provifflon. In 
Buch parts of the country where water is easily obtained at a 
superior elevation or is forced up by a ram, the most perfect 
arrangements can easily be suggested ; but where neither of 
these advantages can be enjoyed, and a pump and manual 
labor or a rain cistern in the roof are all that can be relied upon, 
considerable ingenuity is required to make the free use of the 
pure element attamable with ease and eiconomy. 

A bathing-room to be really useful — useful, too, every mom 
ing and evening, (as it should be,) must be on the chamber floor, 
hence its supply is difficult and troublesome where the water has 
to be raised or carried. A large cistern in the roof is not always 
. desirable, and as a constantly filled reservoir is scarcely ever so. 
Warm water heated to boiling point is only needed in very 
small quantity for bathing purposes and is not difficult to raise, 
but a supply of cold sufficient to reduce to the temperature 
necessary for bathing requires some other means than the simple 
hydrostatic principle that will force the heated water from the 
boiler below. 

Perhaps the simplest is to have a small dstem above the 
bathing-room supphed by a force pump from below. This is 
easily done, the only objection being the manual labor required 
to fill it. Vario'is contrivances have been made to obviate this 
difficulty ; one house that I know of has a windmill which works 
a small pump that supplies the chamber floor, and as in thirty 
minutes a supply equal to the consumption of forty-eight hours 
can by this means be obtained, the use of this capricious force 
is really not so liable to objection as might at first sight appear. 
Another method I have seen has been by the turning of a small 
water-wheel sunk to the level of the spring which supplies the 
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well ; this has power enough to work a small foroe-pump wMch 
draws oflf the overflow into a cistern or reservoir dug by the side 
of the well and conveys it up into a cistern as before. In another 
instance, the stable has been made a means of obtaining the 
necessary motive power, a horse being used to turn a tread- 
wheel attached to the floor of his stall, and which communicating 
with a pump and cistern as the other contrivances, has answered 
the purpose. 

But perhaps the handiest and easiest way is to have in the 
scullery or sink-room one of Streeverh Double-Action Pumps, 
the action of vfV^h. is so easy, and the stream so continuous and 
so readily forced to even a very considerable elevation, that no 
domestic could /easonably object to the ten minutes' labor every 
day necessary to keep the cistern full. This pump is both a lift 
and a force-pump, and is double-actioned, that is, produces its 
stream at both an upward and a downward stroke, is thus more 
steadily and easily worked, and has a leverage so powerful that 
a child's arm could use one of the largest size made for domestic 
purposes. One pump would thus suffice for all wants ; it could 
be made to connect with the well and with the rain water cis- 
tern, and also with the boiler ; could conduct to and from the 
upper cistern and the bathing-rooms, and by shutting off" the 
taps of pipes not required could be worked as an ordinary lift- 
pump for domestic uses, or be converted by opening them again 
and shutting off the spout into a forcing-pump, with ease and 
dispatch. A flexible hose could, if thought desirable, be pro- 
vided, which might be attached and lead up to the cistern when 
required, thus obviating the necessity for permanently fixed 
plimibers' work, saving expense, removing danger from frost, 
and, moreover, affording a faluable aid in case of fire. 
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These hintt may suffice to show that the luxury of daily tiM 
of pore water is attainable at moderate cost even in the country 
where Croton pipes do not liberally lead the fluid over the 
dwelling. 

It is necessary that the bathing-room be efiectually ventilated 
— still more necessarily the water-closets. These latter may be 
most thoroughly kept free from impure air by having an air- 
duct leading from below the seat into the discharging ventilating 
shaft By this means the draught is downwards and through 
the apparatus — ^hence- no unpleasant air can rise from the soil- 
pipe, and all impurity i& drawn away. This plan has been 
adopted with entire success in the McLean Asylum. 

Bathing-rooms require ventilating apertures near the ceiling, 
as the air being heated would rise, but they must also have 
means of supply of pure air into the lower part of the room to 
produce a circulatior 

Such simple means as those detailed in this and in the 
previous chapter on ventilation, will be found to render warm 
and sweet the interior of a rural home. It i^ hoped that the 
inattention that has allowed amateurs and professional men too 
long to leave these important qualities to the bands of this and 
that advertising quack is passing away, and that the houses of 
the next half century will show that Americans are not unmind- 
ful of the almost peculiar purity and elasticity of the atmosphere 
that drclfs their country homes, and that its admission will be 
courted and welcomed, and its purity preserved intact, instead 
of shutting it out and charring and poisoning it as now. 

In conclusion, I would simply call ray readers' attention 
to a novel method of warming and lighting a room by the fire 
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grate, which has been carried out in England. The grate is set 
into a reflecting speculum, of polished metal, and the light, from 
the combustion of the coal refracted into the room. 




BTOBonira Gbatb. 

One of great elegance of design is here shown, and may serve 
to give my readers some idea of the appearance such a " reflecting 
grate" would have. At present, I am not aware of its being 
manufactured in this country ; but if the demand were made, 
there is spirit enough among iron-workers to supply the new 
want 



CHAPTER Xni. 

8UMMSB FURNITURX— CANE-WORK — ^BNAMBLED If ABE, 

A HOHB in the country requires famitnre in its way more 
difficult to select than to dioose betwe^ this and that oostly 
article, offered by Baudouine or others, for town use. It is doubt- 
ful whether, as yet, the true ideal has been nearly readied in 
country furniture. The painted ware, that finds favor with many, 
has some grave objections to its universal use, in the great tempt- 
ation with which its makers are assailed to lavish gilding and 
decoration, and which has rendered, in too many instances, this 
style of furniture gaudy and bizarre. The true way to treat 
such furniture seems to be, not in imitation of rosewood, buhl, 
or inlaid work, nor by gilding or bronzing ; but by giving the set 
a quiet, smooth tint, with the parts picked out in flat, carefully 
contrasted or harmonized lines of other colors ; here and there 
medallions may be advantageously introduced, and the pro- 
jecting knobs, scroll-work, feet, etc., may be enriched with more 
elaborately-finished decoration, in which, however, an effect more 
truly in unison with good taste may be secured by carefully 
avoiding all shading, or, as it is technically called, " relief." 

As articles made and finished in this mannor can be economi- 
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eti&j affi>rded, and firom their light and gay appearance are in 
very general use, a description of rural homes would not be com- 
plete without some detsdled directions as to the selection and 
arrangement of pieces oi enameled ware ; in the latter portion 
of this chapter I shall return to its consideration, preferring to 
dwell upon the simpler and more peculiar styles first. 

In most cases, cottage furniture, of a simple kind, would look 
best if left in the natural wood, unpainted and imadorned ; its 
surface carefully rubbed down, oiled, and dead varnished. I 
have often seen such furniture, that has not only been very 
pleasing in appearance when new, but after standing the wear 
and tear of ten or twelve years, has looked fan better at the end 
of that time than any painted ware would have done. It is, in 
fact, a recommendation to articles of furniture treated in this 
manner, that they improve in color and smoothness of surface 
with use ; and with the aid of a little cold linseed oil rubbed in by 
means of a flannel cloth every month or two, their gloss and tone 
of coloring become richer every day. 

Miss Bremer makes frequent pleasant mention of the cherry 
and wabut furniture, in her " Neighbors" and her " Home," and 
evidently would, were she to write on such a subject, point 
her pen against French polish and upholstery for country use. 

For the hall, a settle, either of heavy wood, with carved claw 
and high back, or one of the light, easy bamboo seats, the 
Berrians delight in presenting in such variety of form and size ; 
a chair or two, of comfortaUe form, and of lightness such as may 
be carried out upon the veranda, when an extra seat is wanted ; 
Indian matting upon the floor, an iron hat and umbrellawstand, 
a bracket or two for flower-vases, a folding bracket-table against 
the wall for occasional use, a thermometer and a weather-glass, 
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with perhaps a cabinet of dried grasses, or other little muaeum 
cariosities, will be all that can be needed to render that portion 
of the house home4ike, characteristic, and comfortable. 

The hbnuy, with its book-cases framed in recesses of the walls 
purposely left in building, the books protected with doors of 
latticed wire-work, and glass or curtain behind, as taste may 
suggest, with a good, large, open fire-place, and a quaint old 
chimney-piece above, on which may stand a clock to mark the 
flight of time that the books beguile ; the walls papered probably 
with a quiet oak-colored paper, the furniture (such that is heavy 
enough to require other than cane for its material) of black 
walnut, un-French-polished, and with a few pictures or engravings 
hung up, or in portfolio-stands about the room, an easy chair, 
and some vases of cut flowers, can readily be made as cosy a 
place as any heart could desire, without seeking furniture other 
than country handicK^ can supply. 

The parior, drawing-room, or whatever it may be called, will 
permit of only greater variety, not any greater splendor, in its 
plenishing ; little knick-knacks, if curious or beautiful, may be 
strewed here and there, and a richly-wrought armoire, or cabinet, 
perhaps a gem of an inlaid table, or a glorious old " moyenr&g^ 
dock upon the mantel, may show that the wealth is not absent 
that might fill the room with costly furniture, only the restraining 
good taste is also in equal plenty. Lounges, conversation-chairs, 
and ottomans may (if needed) be there, but the f^ry fingers of 
huiy workers can better render them beautiful than the most 
cunning of fashionable upholsterers. Suspended baskets for 
flowers are pretty embellishments to a drawing-room, particularly 
to any recess, as for instance, thai of a bay-\vindow ; and the 
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Bttle " Fisher Boy," so tiuthfully suggestive of quiet home life, 
may deservedly find a niche somewhere in the apartment. 

Some exquisitely designed specimens of "Wedgewood-ware 
have recently found their way over here ; two of them so truly 
beautiful, I am tempted to give in this connection illustrations ; 
they were made from the articles themselves, and I have lately 
aeen them at various stores in New York. These were pur- 
chased at Collamore's, 411 Broadway, and I presume there are 
more like them. 




Flowrb Yass. 



The beauty and delicacy of this design are very great, the 
taller one is equally elegant but of different character. 

Recesses left in building the walls, may serve as nmple 
cabinets for a few choice books, some old, time-honored china, or 
other articles of vertu, valued more from association than bom 
iDtrinHic coat, and the mirror that custom soem» to demona a 
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place for, ahould be simply let into the wall without frame d 
ifilding, serving only as a reflecting face to image the ob^ecta o 




Flowkb Vasb. 

interest in the room and out, making thus a home picture, not » 
gaudy show. 

If the floor be carpeted, a pattern of small figures, with chee^ 
fai colors, in which green bears but a small proportion, (for if 
ffreen be used, red must greatly preponderate to kill it,) and in 
which the dhromatic effect is that of a mosaic, rather than of 
any specifically detailed design, should be chosen. A larjje 
pattern destroys the apparent size of the room, and dwarfs all 
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other colored embellishments in the apartment. Carefully shaded 
flowers, wreaths, and other vegetative decoration always appear 
out of place upon the floor to be trodden on : crushing living 
flowers under foot, even to inhale their odor, is a barbarity, but 
to tread on woi-sted ones, odorless, and without form, certainly 
seems senseless. 

The walls, if papered, may be prettily and gaily decorated by 
using what is called encaustic paper. This paper is one color, 
and without any pattern, its surface exactly resembhng the finest 
panted wall. 

It may very easily be used in such a manner, as at small cost 
to produce all the effect of an artistic fresco or oil painting. A 
proper tint being selected for the back-gi-ound, and the whole 
wall covered therewith, portions of paper in another color may 
be placed upon it, either only in simple lines, or in larger suifaces 
in accordance with some pre-arranged design. By this means 
panels (using no artifice however to give shaded, and sunk or 
raised surfaces thereto — a tricky abomination in great favor with 
most "fresco-painters") and compartments maybe made upon 
the wall, and by using fine, thread-like lines of very bright color 
upon the edge where one coloi- cuts upon the other, a very beau- 
tiful and truly artistic effect mr.y be produced. In a boudoir 
or drawing-room or in the guost-cliamber, medallions here and 
there, at the corners and in the centre of the compartments, 
containing a landscape or some floral decoration, ^vill impart a 
rich and dressy finish to the i-ooms. Medallions of any prettily 
painted subjects, treated after the manner of Watteau, may be 
procured where the encaustic paper is obtained, and the col6rs 
matched therewith. 

But the prettiest and most simply elegant eflfect is produced 
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by only using two colors. Mr. Pugin, the great English aidii- 
tect and colorist, has shown how pleasingly this can be done, as 
have also Owen Jones (the chromal decorator of the Crptal 
Palace), and many who have sought to raise the character of 
internal colored decoration with increased economy and good 
taste. The inexpensive nature of the materials, and the elegant 
results that may be obtained, recommend this method of covering 
the walb to all about completing their country homes ; the 
ladies might find interesting and pleasant occupation in designing 
and supervising the process, and as when done the work is very 
durable and the paper will bear scrubbing. I suppose house- 
keepers will not object to making the experiment. 

The colors to be selected for the walls must depend upon the 
use, the nature of the light, size, style, and furniture of the room. 
Tn a dining-room, particularly if its walls are to be embellished 
with pictures in gilded fmmes, the color may be a sage green, or 
that which goes by the name of " fallen leaf." These colors just 
so much tinted as that thdr hue shows only by contrast with a 
sheet of purely white paper. The baseboard, doors, and other 
woodwork of the room should be dark oak or black walnut, and 
just under the cornice (if there be any) and two inches from the 
woodwork should be a fine riband-like line cut ort of paper of a 
pure and bright primary red about one sixth of an inch in width. 
If the wood-work be maple, liij^ht oak, or white, between the 
green and it should be a marijin of about four inches wide of 
pearly green of the same tone as the walls, but many degrees 
lighter ; on the centre of this, a fine line not more than the 
eighth of an inch wide of pure red, and on the edges of the light 
and darker green, a line rather wider, say one sixth of an inch, 
of pure blue. The corners may be enriched by giving to the 
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fines some curving knot or rectangular fret ; a Kttle ingenuity 
and a sharp pair of scissors will produce tbem as fast as wanted. 

In a library, where but very little of the wall space is left 
uncovered by bookcases, cabinets, or pictures, a very rich and 
quaint appearance may be given by diapering the walls in two 
or more colors. K the bookcases, etc. be of dark wood, let the 
ground-work be a rich, deep blue, on this, in finest lines, work a 
net-work of brilliant red or orange in some lace-like pattern that 
a lady-fancy will easily suggest : or a cold diaper may be made 
by using blue as before and letting the net-work or pattern 
thereon be of very much lighter tint of the same. Rosettes or 
small cut patterns placed in conformity with some set design 
upon the ground tint of the walls will produce ihd same effect, 
only care must be used that they do not appear too " spotty." 

Drawing-rooms, boudoirs, etc. that require a more elaborate 
decoration need some specific deagn especially adapted to the 
particular roona. Enough has been said, I trust, to hint how 
cheaply and with what perfect taste, a novel and elegant effect 
may be produced by the use of " encaustic" or one-colored paper. 

A material now in very general use in this country, the rattan 
or cane of the East Indies, affords an immense variety of articles 
of furniture, so strong, light, and inexpensive, that it seems 
pecidiarly adapted to general introduction in rural homes. 

Its manufacture is now becoming so important as to furnish 
employment to a very large number of persons. In the House 
of Refuge alone, there are between three and four hundred boys 
at work upon cane seats, and at several places in Bloomingdale 
and in the suburbs of New York are a number of Germans who 
have in their employment at least two thousand girls occupied 
in this manufacture. 
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The Messrs. Berrian, iu Broadway, are the most extenave 
manufEieturers of this article ; they have, in fact, created the trade 
and with it a name for themselves. The articles of furniture I 
have selected to illustrate the use of this strong and light 
material can all be procured at their warerooms, where an 
immense variety is kept. 

The wood of which the frames for the chairs, etc are made is 
white oak or hickory, and is, in the first instance, selected with 
great care so that the gi-ain may be straight After being 
steamed to soften it, it is bent into the required forms and 
allowed to dry, so that it may not shrink or start out of shape 
after it has been made up. 

The cane itself {rattan^ as it is properly called) is spHt, where 
it is bound on the frame-work — some pieces of furniture show the 
wood in its undivided state. As yet, the manufacturers in this 
country have to trust to Dutch vessels to bring the rattan via 
Antwerp, Bremen, and Rotterdam, but in the increasing demand 
for it as an article of commerce, no doubt facilities will be found 
for obtaining it more direct. 

The principal excellencies of cane as a material for chairs, 
£ofas, baskets, etc., etc, are its durability, elasticity, and great 
facility of being turned and twisted into an almost endless 
variety of shapes ; hence in chairs there is every assistance given 
hj it in obtaining that greatest of all luxuries — an easy seat and 
a springy back. 

The articles grouped together in our illustration exhibit a so&y 
arm-chair, rocking-chair, and foot-bench ; the sofa, from the 
pointed termination of its curves approaching to the Gothic 
principle of construction, and hence suitable to a building in that 
style ; and the other pieces, from their symmetrical and reoti» 
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finear and splierical lines, adapted to an Italian ei woj oikcr 
dfiscription of finish but the strietlj Gothie. 




Sofa. 



r ityle of sofa or settee is shown, which, from its peeiH 
r Chineae diaracter, is rearj pleasing. It is made of the eaaa 




Ohah. 
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in its solid foiiii — ^in such a shape generally styled "bamboo"— 
and is originally a pattern of Chinese manufacture. For a hall 
or an old-fashioned and quaint-looking sitting-room it is very 
suitable. In congruity with this is a pattern of great elegance 
and character ; this has a pleasing blending of the curved and 
angular lines, and appeal's to me to show a very successful treat- 
ment of the material. 

Somewhat similar in design to this is a crib or standard bed- 
stead for children. The lightness, sweetness, and coohieBS of the 




Obib, ox Btjlhbixp ] 

article, particularly adapted as it is to ventilation, must greatly 
recommend it. A very graceful use of the material is seen in 
the firm and delicate braid-work that is wrought upon some of 
the chairs and utluM- articles. 
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The chair shown (p. 201) is an example, the braidwork ranning 
over the top and forming arms. It is very elegant and light. 

The old-fashioned, heavy fire-screens, and the lighter but 
dumsy-looking basket-work used as a substitute, are now entirely 
superseded by thfe articles made for the purpose in this material 

In the accompanying illustration a very pretty effect may be 
given by the lining, which, either made of one color, or of colors 
in stripes (their widths adjusted to the pattern work of the 
screen), embellished with embroidery worked upon the ground of 
the lining so as to come in the centre of each opening of the 
frame, will afford an opportunity for the fingers and skill of the 
lady decorators of the house. 

A great variety of other articles are made, some of great 




Swa&^KAx. 



Btrength, and for purposes requiring considerable wear and tear 
Of these, one of the most desirable is a swing-seat, for trees. 
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verandas, or summer-houses, ao illustration of wliich is given. 
This, from its finnness, elasticity, and absence of sharp comers, 
is peculiarly adapted to the purpose. There is a place for the 
feet, and the back is at such a slope as to assist in preserving the 
balance of the little pendulums that use it 

Of light, fanciful, and ornamental thmgs within the house, the 




Papkb-Baier. 
infinite yarieij the material will permit precludes a description; 
for the library, a paper basket, such as the illustration shows; 
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for tte boudoir, or ladies' room, a worknstand (p. 203) of vhich 
an example that may prettily be lined with rose, blue, or orangs 
silk, is here given. 

For the drawing-room, the ombra, or bay-window, a flower- 
stand, within which is a metal lining for holding water or wet 
sand. 




Floweu-Stand. 

These are all substantial in construction, and by no means the 
fragile, easily broken articles they may look, the material though 
slender and light, being tough and very strong. 

With an open paper-basket (p. 205) of simple pattern, and of 
vecy convenient form, I will conclude the number of illustrations 
of cane-work, I have selected. 

I have ventured to occupy the space I have done with thorn 
from a thought that a cheap, durable, and satisfactory article for 
summer use could not but prove valuable to the dwellera in a 
rural home. The useful, the simple, and the elegant in form 
are the most beautiful attributes of every accessory of inner 
finishing; anything that like cane-work ministers to these, 
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deserves more than a passing glance, and the introduction of its 
description will not appear trivial to those who reflect upon what 




Pjlpsr-Baskkt. 

small and inexpensive articles the impress of character and good 
taste in a furnished room, frequently depends. I would rather 




Foldikg-Skat. 
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indeed, show bow a chair costing but a dollar or two may be 
shaped into an elegant and gi-aceful f'^rui, than elaborate a design 
for a costly Louts Quaiorzc seance, or an inlaid Ute-d-tete, 

On a veranda, such cane lounges, settees, and chairs being 
light and easily removed would be appropriate ; but of all articles 
made for such an use none are more desirable than the webbing 
or carpet folding-seats (p. 205.) 

These are made with the seats either of canvas, webbing, or 
Brussels carpet ; they are light, easily carried about, and pleasant 
to sit in. 

The natural color of cane- work is a light yellow ; it is stained 
sometimes black, and sometimes left parti-colored, producing a 
pretty effect 



Iron is made into a great variety of light and useful artidea 
suitable to in and out-door life. The Berlin workers of Europe 
(the name of the place has given a title to the ware it once 
sokly excelled in), have employed an artistic taste upon the pro- 
duction of various objects of utility and ornament, which has 
furnished specimens of manufactuie almost faiiy-hke in fineness 
and texture, and exquisite in design. Many of the most 
strikirigly beautiful patterns have been reproduced with entire 
success here. Some specimens lately shown to me, made by 
Janes, Beebe <fe Co., I have had the opportunity to compare 
with the trans- Atlantic originals, and as a matter of interest in 
art, pride must be felt by all who have been able to examine the 
works so far perfected, which justly challenge comparison with 
the foreign specimens. 

Cf the larger articles madd are some vases supported by 
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stag's head and antlers, of great beauty and freedom of design, 
suitable for a hall, or for a recess in a large library. 

Flower-stands, hat-stands, bed-steads, etc, etc^ are easily made 
m this facile material, and frequently can be found in stores 
devoted to their sale, of great beauty. 

A great mistake is made sometimes in painting this metal; 
graining it oak is an absurdity, for wood never could be used in 
the manner that it aims at showing ; imitation marble or other 
stone is as bad ; bronzing or gilding are allowable, because not 
suggestive of a diflferent material, only a different or higher 
quahty. But of all colors chosen, none are so suitable for large 
articles, as vases, tazzas, etc^ as the dead, unshining black that 
the ware has when it comes over here. This is given to it by 
oil (united, I beheve, with some pigment) put on thinly and 
rubbed iu so as to dry without any gloss, leaving only a smooth 
evenness of surface, admirably adapted to the gravity of the 
material, and giving a greater appearance of finish and richness • 
than the most elaborated pmnting. Fountains, out-door vases, and 
seats, are frequently seen painted dead white ; the coldness and 
baldness of this coloring on iron is to my eye very objectionable ; 
the black would be more suitable, and have the additional advan- 
tage of not soiling, whilst in a fountain, nothing could surely be 
prettier than the contrast of diamond and jet — ^the sparkling 
water and smooth black iron would afford. 

"White, on iron, always seems a mask ; there is a translucency 
about marble which the white is supposed to imitate, that paint 
can never reach, and beneath the white-lead colored iron, the 
solemn, black influence seems felt, and will cloud the mocking, 
garish hue that is ever} way so dissimilar. 

The hea\y, chocolate brown color (that looks like nist, only H 
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has Dot it& variety of tint) that iron is sometimes painted is 
nearly as bad ; the paint always dries rough and ooarse-looking, 
and there is a clumsy, unfinished appeai*anee about iron work so 
painted, always suggesting the idea that it is only primed over, 
and that one of these days the painter will oome with his 
pumice-stone and paint brush, and fini^ the jd>. Black or 
bronze are the coverings for iron — the grave, honest, strength/ 
old substance will only be contented with sober, unchanging 
negation of gaiety in hue. 

Sometimes one sees iron sanded in imitation of stone ; — many 
area railings in New York are so finished, — he would be a 
sunning mason who could cut such splinters of Ccmnecticnt 
brown-stone! 



Painted Fttmiiurt, or enamelled ware, as its best manufecture 
is now specifically called, might be more cheaply furnished than 
ft is. The gaudy, siiow-loving spirit of the age has caused 
eabinet-makers to gild and bedizen plain pine in such a manner, 
that the painting costs a great deal more than the article itselfl 
In fact, many articles of painted ware-^a handsome wardrobe for 
instance — are in certain collections as costiy as one of rosewood 
or mahogany. The lower priced articles that are sold are little 
better than trash, and at present there is no medium between a 
gaudily bedecked set, costing more than thrice what it should, 
and a cheap imitative furniture just as gaudy, and of course, not 
being so carefully finished, looking more tawdry. 

The fault rests with the buyers^ not the makers ; if on going 
to select a set of enamelled ware, the lady purchaser were uni- 
formiy to say " this is all too elaborately and showily finished ; 
I want a set ;ust as well made as this one, but painted only one 
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^olor, wHh a nmi^ ime of a lighter or darker tint as the case 
mKf be, Vol no gQdii^ or CMrnamenbd painting — ix what will 
jott make me a set r 

This ooDStantlj done, famiture manufiictarers would find it to 
their interest to supply the improved demand, and the price of 
tiie ware wotM qmckly settle down into a r^ular and &r lower 
rate, bj which this deanlj and characteristic work coold bo 
plaoed within the reach of all faraishing their country houses. 

Funitmre such as I recommend can be seen and procured in 
New Ycwk ; many recently furnished hotels show it in their 
ile6|nng-fOoms. McGraw, in Broadway, has made some of the 
diaracter suggested, and though to supply the taste of his 
onstomers the showier sorts are more abundant, purchasers will 
find no difficulty in procuring exaetty the style described, made 
in the best possible mminer, and at reasonable rates. 

A bed-room with the larger pieces of furniture made v» 
fiztores may be easily ornamented in this manner, the doors and 
fronts only requiring to be enamelled. The wardrobe in a recess ; 
the bureau treated in the same manner ; the wash-stand, simply 
a marble slab in an alcove, \iith folding-doors below, and the 
sides and back of the recess panelled above in the same style^ 
would require merely the bed-stead and chairs to be moveable. 
With the walls papered in encaustic, and the ensmaelled ware of 
a tint in harmony therewith, the room would admit of great 
embellishment and possess a character and interest that could 
not M to please. 



Porcelain, as a finish to ornamental aiticles of hardware used 
in buildings, is now in very c:encrd use. As a clef>Tily, choeiful^ 
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and durable material, it is highly recommended, and for all sucb 
articles as project, door-knobs, bell-pulls, etc., is very suitable. 
It requires no cleaning hke metal, and does not soil the hand. 

For country houses, where glare and glitter are out of place, 
and cleanly, labor-saving finishings are most required, the various 
articles made in this material are particularly suitable. 

Here are specimens of a set of hardware finishings for a roomy 
in which this material is used. 




BSLL-PULL. 



This cut represents a bell-pull or lever ; the knob on the 
handle and the boss in the centre are of porcelain, the mounting 
and other metal work being of silver, plate, or bronze, and the 
porcelain work may either be pure white or embellished with 
colored decoration. If upon a papered wall of two colors as 
before described, the painting of the porcelain may correspond, 
the body of it being the tint of the wall and a fine hue of the 
hue that is used thereon traced on the knob and boss. 
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The cartain-band here represented is of similar materials, and 
its design is in the same character as the last The head Ls of 




Ouxtaih-Bahd. 
porcelain, painted to order, and the metal work silvered or 
bronzed. 

A useful addition to a bell is found in a speaking-tube com- 
municating with the servants' apartment ; the mouth-piece of 
(his, which may be just above or below the bell-lever, is suscep- 
tible of ornamental treatment in this material. One advantage 
it has over metal is in its pleasant feeling to the lips and its 
greater purity. 
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The design here given is of one to match the other finishings, 
and may be of pure white with floral decoration, or of the same 
tints as the walls. 

For the manufacture of door-knobs, porcelain is, of all the 
various materials that have been tried, the most suited. Clean — 
strong— easily attached to the handle, and susceptible of great 
embellishment, it is much in favor, and, as by an improved 
method of fastening the knob on to the shoulder all danger of 
its becoming loose is entirely obviated, the only objection to 
such knobs is removed. 

The patterns that are made are innumerable. The one here 
shown is of a design best suited to the set of other articles. It 
is called by the trade the " Elizabethan pattern," I presume, 
from a resemblance in its decoration to the detail of that 
period. 




SuzABxxsAK Knob. 

The centre of the Knob is white, with tlie outer edge bafl^ 
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ud the figure of maroon. The buff is powdered with gold, and 
tlie combination of coloring is rich and well suited to a dark or 
black walnut door. 

The other door furniture, consisting of escutcheons and drops, 
is also made in porcelain. The patterns that would best match 
with the others are, too, here given. One of them is called the 
^ tnlip pattern,^ and the other the ^' English pattern.'' 




ESOUTOHMH. 

A yeiy ingenious use is made of the article in clothes, hat, 
and ooat-hooks. For entries and halls, and for the walls of 
bed-rooms they are yeiy well adapted. Especially suitable 




Hat and Coat Hook. 
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woukL they be to a batbing-room, where the steam and wet 
would have ik> ^ect upon them, 

A hat and coat-hook, with a shield through which to screw it 
upon the wall, is here shown, and wiJl give an idea of the 
innumerable useful purposes in the way of pegs and hooks, 
io which this material is capable of being applied. 

These articles can be procured, together with a vast number 
cf others in the same material, of Baldwin & Many, New York, 



This much by way of directing how the interior of a house 
may be embellished and furnished at small cost, and in good 
taste. With a delightful extract from the graphic pen of Mrs. 
Kirkland, I will bring the present chapter to a dose. The £ur 
writer, in an fulicle in Sartain's Magazine about the World's 
Fair, makes the following remarks^ so practically useful in 
themselves, and so graceful a testimony from an American 
traveller to the home-charm of English country houses, that I 
present them to my readers. 

" We have not yet learned, in this extravagant country of 
ours, how much may be got out of modest means, or how 
various are the modes by which the requisitions of circumstance 
may be met All our notions of must-haves and may-haves are 
stereotyped ; as we furnish our houses, so we regulate our way 
of linng and managing, one by another, dreading originality 
like pestilence. It is to be hoped some old-world secrets of lift 
may be picked up by those who go abroad this summer, a 
fair return for the many new notions which the English will 
undoubtedly acquire from their visitors. 

"By the way, every American who has the opportunity 
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duHild be sore to visit an English oomitry residence. They ara 
the perfection of beauty, comfort, and refinement; often on 
a small scale, which requires that eveiy inch should be made the 
most o^ which is done so cmmingly, that one ^rgets to wish 
them laiger. One thing thej never lack, viz. : a hbrary, 
deemed a sup^uity in so many of our best houses ; and this 
Kbrary is the magnetic gathering-place of a thousand tastefiil 
trifles, — relics, specimens, objects of art, curiosities, siiggestive 
nothings — ^which serve to make talk independent of poUtics, 
dress, fiishions, and scandal Then the grounds are laid out 
with so much judgment, anci kept in such perfect OTder, that 
they add, in effect, several drawing-rooms to the villa, since they 
are delightful for convenation or strolling. These residences 
form a happy medium between too much rusticity for city 
habits, and a cold, showy splendor, which insults nature by 
hiding her as much as possible under a town ^lisguise. Tbey 
look domestic, and like the home of many accomplishments," 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

AOJUVCTS TO A HOUSE — THE ENTRANCE LODGE— OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 

The ooontry home consists of more than the dwelling. The 
ont-buildings, such as barn, granary, stable, coach, and wagon 
house, etc, are all important features, and require equally care- 
ful consideration as the house itself. A good and convenient 
house will be rendered still more home-like by the proper 
arrangement and position of the out-buildings — the charm which 
probably constitutes the acknowledged excellence of an English 
country-house being found in the adaptation of the offices to the 
house. 

Of these, in an English home, the gateway or entrance-lodge 
is generally the most prettily treated and effective. In this 
country such buildings are, as yet, by no means common, though, 
in consequence of the increased and park-like extent of many of 
the best American homes, they will be fotmd presently as their 
convenience becomes apparent. 

Most houses of more than very moderate character and extent 

require a small cottage, wherein may reside a farm servant, 

assistant gardener, or hand of some sort, whose occasional duty 
10 
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it ynH be to open the entrance gates for a visitor, and to mnswei 
such inquirieB as may be made and responded to, without imme- 
diate reference to headquarters. Such a cottage, seen as it most 
bo from the travelled road, should indicate the character of the 
place within, and bo simply picturesque, or quietly ornate, as the 
circumstances may seem to require. 

The Entrance LodgCy regulated in its design by strict 
adherence to the same roles that have been insisted upon for the 
larger structure, may be more finished and elaborate in detail 
than would be admissible in a buildii^ on a grander scale, thai 
is, its parts may bo more fandfully ornate and the construction 
more minutely wrought up for effective appearance. Many of 
those found so plentifully in England are too petite and fantastic 
for satisfactory adoption here, yet, in their way, they are exquisite 
little gems of rural art, and seem less out of place there, in 
unison with the richly dressed lawns and shrubberies and general 
smoothness of landscape, than they would if transplanted as 
features in the broader, bolder scenery of this country. 

It is not necessary that the lodge should be of tlie same 
character as the dwelling ; the material to be used, and very 
probably the nature of the precise locality in which it is to be 
placed, may suggest a different mode of treatment than had in 
the former been determined on. This rule, however, must be 
insisted upon : that in no case should the lodge possess a greats 
severity of style than the larger edifice. That is to say — sup- 
posing the style chosen for the mansion be that described as the 
rustic Italian, the lodge must not, on any account, show a niOTe 
classical treatment of the same elements of design. The necessity, 
however, that the smaller building should be freer and less in 
accordance with symmetrical architectural rule soems obvious, 
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and yet the recollection of the eflfect produced hy its vioktion 
leads me to insist upon it here. In the neighborhood of this 
city is a lodge of the model of a severely finished miniature 
Doric temple, and the house within a modem bracketted ItaUan 
building ; the two are seen together, and the effect is repugnant 
to good taste. 

The home side of the lodge should be that away from the 
road ; the entrance will best be at the end nearest to the gates ; 
the other end would be protected by an enclosed yard ; with the 
walls or fences sufficiently high to allow culinary mysteries and 
domestic lavations to go on unexposed to public view. This 
hint is a necessary one ; for I have often thought how unfittingly 
a shrubbery looked, spotted here and there with snowy mantles 
imdergoing process of drying. 

The internal arrangements may conveniently be considered as 
consisting of three rooms on the principal floor ; one an evening 
and hoUday sitting-room; a kitchen, with a scullery, etc., next 
the yard ; and a third room, either used as a sleeping apartment, 
or, if the lodge be occupied by the gardener, as a seed-room or 
dried plant cabinet ; whilst in the roof above, three other good- 
sized sleeping-rooms might be finished off if necessary. The 
inner side of the building should be sheltered by a rustic viranda, 
or by the dipping down of the rafters of the house roof; in 
either case supported by cedar or other timber posts, retaining 
the bark, and instead of any moulded cornice above, using bark 
and crooked limbs of trees for tracery and fasda, which may 
easily be so wrought as to cheaply produce a very pretty 



The roo^ whatever may be its character, must project so as to 
shelter and cover in the walls, the wider the projection, in reason. 
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the more home-like and rustic will be the feelmg and exprcsdon 
of the bufldmg. The general effect must be carefully considered, 
so « not to appear %A— a lofty, stuck-up cottage rearing its pert 
head beside the entrance gate being very objectionable. The 
structure should be low, spread out upon the ground, and if 
large, the shape should be irregular. 

A smaller lodge than this, cofnsistmg of two rooms on each 
floor, or of three on one floor and one in the roof above, will 
often be all that is needed. Even the small cubical box, that 
economy would suggest as the most easily contrived form for a 
two or three roomed cottage, may, by means of a projecting roo^ 
a rustic porch, and a due regard to proportion, be made to look 
admirably well. As buildings of this description may be 
infinitely varied, and their external appearance is dependent upon 
so many circumstances, instead of dwelling thereon, before 
describing the design that illustrates this chapter, I will endear 
vor to direct attention to the points of most importance within. 



A great mistake is generally committed in forgetting that 
th^se liKlges are places of residence, provision not always being 
made for the d^uly necessities of their inmates. There is a show 
parlor and a show kitchen, but the one is too fine, and the other 
often too small for use. Country people, too, such as would be 
placed in a lodge, are, in a measure, obstinate, and opposed to 
all " new-fangled notions," as they term the, what you consider 
really excellent and convenient arrangements made for them, in 
the culinary and other departments. So long as they have 
space about their kitchen stove, a convenient closet or two, a 
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roomy dresser, and a wood-fihed covered over in the yard, they 
•would be perfectly contented, and feel much more at home than 
if you provided them with one of " BeebeV best ranges, or 
planned their kitchen after one of Soyer's own designs. But, 
there are many little things you can give them in spite of them- 
selves. You can provide an eflScient and self-acting mode of 
constant ventilation ; can place the copious use of water within 
their hourly reach, even to thie extent of a simply contrived 
bathing-tub and shower-bath in the chamber above; and all 
these things may be done at little expense and be productive of 
great comfort I have often noticed, too, that the windows in 
the pretty little toy-houses erected by the side of the entrance 
gates, are continual sources of trouble. The only safe way to 
construct is to make them ordinary windows, hung with weights, 
and opened in the usual way ; any ornamental or characteristic 
tracery required being outside, and considered as decorated sup- 
port of the head of the opening. . 

The sleeping-rooms are frequently too low and hot for 
comfortable habitancy. The desire to keep the building down, 
and the facility a high, pointed Gothic roof affords for cheaply 
obtaining rooms within its frame produce this effect. Its evils 
may be avoided by always framing the roof double (as has before 
been remarked), or by firring out so as to leave a space of dead 
air — ^not a space open at the ends, but a space hermetically 
sealed air-tight — ^between the ceiling and the framing of die roof. 
By this means, the confined air — the best non-conductor of heat 
known, will prevent the transmission of hot air from the roof, 
and will thus aid in keeping the chambers cool. Windows in 
the gables, their heads as near the ceiling as can be made, with 
another window somewhere under the eaves at the side of tb* 
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room win secure a natural ventilation in the chamber, and this, 
with an opening in the chimney near the highest part of the 
room, will suffice to render the apartment comfortable. 

I will proceed to describe a cottage suitable as an entrance 
.oJge to a home of moderate pretension and extent. I have 
supposed it built upon the boundary line of the public road, a 
situation in frequent demand. 

The arrangement is that suggested in the first part of this 
chapter, and may be easily understood by reference to the 
ground plan. 

No. 1 is the general living room, its door opening under a 
veranda roo^ extending to the entrance gate ; this room has a 
pleasant hanging window in its angular side, affi)rding a view up 
the road, and its other window opens upon the wide veranda 
that shelters the building's inner side. A fire-place and a large 
doset, complete the features of the room, which is fourteen feet 
square, excepting the comer cut oflF by the truncated side nearest 
the gate. No. 2 is a longer room, fourteen by eighteen, one end 
projecting and finished as a half octogan. This end contains a 
door on to the veranda (which here runs round the octagon, and 
forms a pleasant shade,) and a window in each slanting side. In 
the room is an enclosed staircase leading to the chamber floor 
above, a fire-place, and a wide low window looking into the road. 
This room is designed for the special use of the gardener; a 
pleasant and tastefully arranged apartment it should be, with 
drawers and places for choice seeds, contrived under the partition 
of the stairs — with a few hanging-shelves filled with books, upon 
his rural pursuits — here and there a case of dried ferns, grapes^ 
or other horticultural curiosities, and all neatly kept and ordered. 

No. 3 is the kitchen, fourteen feet square, and connecting with 
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a scullerj. No. 4, twelve feet square. This latter is a lean-to 
building and enclosed in a yard which runs in a line with the 
road, and comprises a suflSdent area for. drying dothes, and for 
the wood-shed, out-house, and such other offices as are very 
necessary in themselves, but best kept out of sight In the 
kitchen, one of the useful " ironing settles," described in a previous 
chapter, would be very appropriate, and occupy but little space. 
Above, are three good sized sleeping-rooms, the same dimensions 
as the apartments below. The landing of the stairs would be 
toward the road, and a hall, four feet wide, running off over the 
end of room No. 2, would afford a means of entrance to each of 
the end chambers, and to that in the centre which might either 
be finished with the half octagon, as* in the room below, or be 
square, the octagon being discontinued and roofed over to this 
point 

The accommodation contained in this lodge might, perhaps, 
be more than that generally needed, but as an example of a 
building on a thorough scale of finish, and comfortable means of 
living, it may be offered as a study of this pretty adjunct to a 
rural home. 

The entrance gateway is recessed from the road in the manner 
shown in the plan. The piers, the walls, and buttresses, are of 
stone, which as it comes so closely before the eye upon a public 
road, must be more symmetrically laid than would be necessary 
were the building more removed. The angle stones or quoins, 
the masonry round the windows, the caps and bases of the piers, 
the weathering and plinth of the buttresses, should all be of cut 
stone, not too finely dressed, but yet smoothly and sharply 
finished. The main body of the walls, themselves, may be of 
cough rubble work ; this, indeed, will give greater value to tho 
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parts that are cut, and will impart a rustic and quaint appearance 
U> the whole, thoroughly in keeping with the character of the 
design. The projecting window in the angular end, is to be 
framed of wood, heavily and simply, and then painted in the 
same manner as the framing of the gables and roof. It is true 
that the wood-work should all be of oak, or at least yellow pine, 
and oiled and varnished, but as the material may prove in many 
cases too costly, I will suppose pine painted, to be decided upon. 
The roof gable over the centre of the road point, is supported by 
a framing, projecting from the face of the walls. This should be 
heavy and look real. The finial at the top and the drops at the 
springing of the gable, may be moulded and carved in the manner 
shown ; the former may, however, be changed for a turned ball, 
resting on a moulded cap, if the carving cannot be conveniently 
procured. 

The window frames should also be heavy, and on thdur outer 
feces show a chamfered or splayed edge. 

The chimney caps may be of cut stone, or, if the builder 
likes to risk the winter's frost, of " Garnkirk day." This latter 
material is made into chimney caps, vases, &c., and an innumer- 
able variety of architectural forms, and is imported from Scot- 
land, and kept for sale in this country ; opinion is so varied, how- 
ever, and testimony so conflicting, as to its' adaptation, to the 
severities of winter here, that I can scarcely venture unquahfiedly 
to recommend its use. I know, however, of instances where it 
has been used for four or five years in diflferent parts of Con- 
necticut, and shows no ill eflfects from frost Farther than this I 
have had no opportunity of judging if there be any well founded 
objection to the material. 

The gates should certainly (if possible) be of oak left unpaintedi 
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and stadded together with cut nul heads ; they ought not to bt 
too heavy, a light gate is more durable and less liable to injuiy 
than one very ponderous, and of course is less costly. The frame 
may be three ioches by eight, and the planking not over seven- 
dghths of an inch thick. Hie hinges made of iron, fiat and broad, 
should show ; and cutting them into gracefully curving forms, wiU 
greatly assist in imparting character and beauty to the gates. 

The inside finish of such a building should be characteristic^ 
and the directicMis previously given in the chapter about cottages 
will equally apply. 

The cost would vary considerably in different neighborhoods^ 
according to the quality and expense of working the stone. 
Where the material has to be brought from some distance, and 
IS hard and difficult to work, the entire cost of the lodge, its gates 
and enclosing fence walls, would not fall short of three thousand 
dollars, and might be three thousand five hundred. On the North 
river, with stone on or near the site, of an average quality, and 
not unusually hard to work, the cost would be from twenty-five 
to twenty-eight hundred dollars. In Pennsylvania the sum re- 
quired would not exceed twenty-five hundred dollars, and a 
builder from Bridgeport, Connecticut, has recently examined the 
plans and expressed his willingness to contract for twenty-three 
hundred and fifty. In wood, if that material were selected, (m 
which case the character of the piers, fence wall, and buttresses, 
should be changed,) the estimates would of course be mudi less ; 
fifteen to eighteen hundred dollars woidd finish it in the most 
thorough manner, and many an economical builder would ered 
it for considerably less. 

On a prettily wooded estate, the road undulating, and green- 
■ward ed^ng its sides, the lodge as depicted would look well ; it 
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should be backed up with forest trees^ and the open gates a£K>rd 
a peep upon a gay and neatiy kept little flower-garden before 
the rustic veranda of the inner front 

These remarks will suffice for the guidance of mj readers 
in setting about the construction of an entrance lodge. I will 
now proceed to discuss the other adjuncts to a rural home. 

There is scarcely a country residence that has not out-buildings 
so large that they might, if properly comprehended at first in 
the general design, be made to contribute very greatly to the 
beauty and picturesque appearance of the home, and where 
from any reason it might seem desirable to keep the offices at a 
great distance from the dweUing, there can scarcely be a situation 
in which, from some points of view at least, they are not seen 
together, and should therefore be made parts of the same whole. 

A house on a small and economical scale, with outbuildings 
merely of such capacity as are absolutely needed, and of simple 
character and materials, may, by careful grouping together, 
make a really imposing and home-like appearance. 

A farm-house indeed requires the outbuildings conveniently 
near, so that every operation may be carried on under the 
immediate eye of the farmer. Hence, we see the E-shaped 
plans that are so common in the old country, and not unfre- 
quent in this ; the house stretching widely out as the upright 
portion of the letter, the porch the central projection, and the 
stables, cow-houses, granaries, etc., forming the wings as the 
arms, and from each of these a substantial fence and gates 
stretched across, build up the quadrangle, so favorite a ground 
plan with the architects of the olden time. 

There can scarcely be any situation in which an artistic 
10* 
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grouping of the house and its offices is not perfectly attamabk 
They need not of necessity be close together. On the 
contrary, the outbuildings may be removed as far as may seem 
desirable, and yet connection with the main building be given 
ihem by their treatment and character. This may be done by 
reproducing some of the marked features that the house 
possesses — ^by similarity of detml — or by general resemblance of 
outline ; but if the house has any very distinctive and strongly- 
marked feature — as, for instance, a lofty tower, or look-out, with 
the rest of the building flat-roofed and comparatively low — ^the 
outbuildings must be carefully kept subordinate. The same 
flatness and projection of roof, and, though less ornate, the same 
character of detail, will sufficiently mark the connection ; and 
their position on the ground should be such that they are, fix)m 
no point of sight, so seen as to appear of greater elevation than 
the main dwelling. They should be made lower, being, in feet, 
the first step from the ground, the house being the second, and 
the tower the third, or highest Frequently, a tower or turret, 
containing a clock and surmounted with a vane, is a very 
desirable addition to a range of stabling and farm-buildings. 
The clock itself is a useful feature, and I would like to call 
attention to the light and inexpensive time-keepers made by 
Sperry & Bjrram, of Sag Harbor. It is strange that in this 
proverbially clock-making country, there are so few good out- 
door clocks ; but lately, Mr. Byram has succeeded in prodndng 
some admirably adapted for a gentleman's out-buildings. 

The particular form to be given to the out-buildings must 
depend upon circumstances almost too varied to discuss^ Many 
persons just now are strongly in favor of a circular, hexagonal, 
or octagonal plan for the stables ; and certainly a very econoin- 
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ical distribution of room may be made, and the purposes of 
feeding are admirably met ; and, also, there is, to me, another 
advantage in such a form — ^that of easy ventilation. The 
central portion, from which the divisions forming the stalls 
radiate, may contain a large air-flue, carried above the roof, and 
terminating with such a ventilating-cap, or other apparatus, as 
may be approved ; and immediately above the floor, and, again, 
just under the ceiling, should be apertures, (the upper one 
supplied with a valve, to prevent downward draft,) for the 
passage upwards of foul and heated air. 

If the ferming or cattle-feeding operations of the establish- 
ment be upon so large a scale as to require a boiling-house, the 
flue from that may be carried underground, and discharge 
upwards through this air-drain, so as to increase the upward 
current, and consequently afford a means of forced ventilation. 
The loft for feed would be in the roof above, and the advan- 
tages such a mode of ventilation would give in drying and 
sweetening wet-made hay, must be apparent The chaise, 
harness, wagon and tool house, in a building of lower elevation, 
would form a wing on one side, and the cow-stable, root-house, 
etc., a corresponding wing on the other. A very convenient 
and economical cow-stable may be made by forming the 
divisions between the stalls of double folding swing-gates. The 
cows are brought in, one by one, at one end, the first admitted 
being led up to the farthest stall, and the gate closed ; so on, 
each stall is fiUed, and no room is lost. The stalls are ten 
feet long, and ^vq feet wide — ^the gates folding in the middle, 
exactly against the stall end, when open. An alley-way, three 
feet and a half wide, is left in front of the animals' heads, for 
the purpose of feeding, and the whole space occupied is but 
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fourteen ^t in widtL Some fannen prefer a len width than 
&ye feet for the stalls ; in which case, all that will be necessary 
to be done is to make the gates fold into three instead ol 
two folds, and to strengthen them by a bar dropped throng 
staples on each gate — ^which bar would stand upright when not 
in use. 

The most effectual method of yentilating such a building 
would be as follows: — It woidd probably be covered with a 
lean-to sloping roof; — ceil across about four feet straight, 
leaving a triangular space inclosed. In the under side insert 
gratings of open wood or iron work, three feet long by two feet 
wide, one over each stall. At each end of the building cut 
(^nings corresponding to the triangular space under ro<^ 
and protect from the weather by a sloping board or iron 
pent roof over ; or, if the two ends of the building abut upon 
other buildings, so as to prevent such openings, or there be 
a loft above, then frame an air-shaft, leading upwards from each 
«id of the drain, enclosed as directed, and carry one about two 
feet above the roof, terminating it with one of Janes's Injectors, 
(which, in such a situation, would answer admirably well,) and 
extend the other at least six feet higher, and cover it with any 
cap that will prevent down-draught 

This, with a good-sized drain under the cow-stable, and a lai^e 
grating leading thereto from each stall, will thoroughly venti- 
late the interior of the building ; and were cattle-feeders aware 
how all important to the well-being of their stock fresh and pure 
air is, they would take means always to secure as abundant a 
supply as they do of food. In fact, an animal well supplied with 
plenty of cool, pure air, will thrive on a moderate quantity of 
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food, where another, more boimtifbllj fed, will pine for want of 
the breath of heaven to re&esh him. 

A great deal of character maj be ^ven to a place bj its gates 
and fences. A very light and pretty gate, suitable rather to the 
cottage than the farm-house, may be made of a fi*ame of seasoned 
timber one inch and a half thick, and covered with split-oak, or 
cedar, or cypress stems, nailed up and down, and leaving the bark 
on. The posts may be trunks of similar wood, with the bark 
made to adhere by copper tacks here and there through it, and 
protected by a varnish. The upper portion of the gate may be 
curved downwards, or made of any other outline* that taste may 
suggest A sturdy timber-framed gate, with the edges cham- 
fered, and with heavy, rough posts spurred to the ground, is suit- 
able to a farm, and, if properly made, will last as long as the 
Louse. A thoroughly good soaking of linseed oil will be found 
to protect its timbers better than paint, which it is impossible to 
prevent blistering and scaling off with the heat of the sun. 

A useful gate for farm purposes may be made by framing two 
halves so that they may meet in the middle, and instead of hang- 
ing them to a post on hinges, putting up two light standards on 
^ther side and passing a pin through them and the lower end 
of each half. To open, all that will be necessary is to lift them 
up and let each half fall back between the standards. These 
standards should be placed within the wall, rail, or stone fence, 
and the gate made very light {the lighter the better), and when 
opened, protected from injury by being against the wall These 
are an excellent substitute for lifting bars, and are cheaply and 
easily made. They can be fastened by a bolt and staples on each 
I ilf of the gate. 

In almost all country places, the size of the orchard or fruit 
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garden demands a froit room, either in a building hy itself or in 
acme portion of the house or offices. A very excellent room fos 
aoch a purpose is described by Mr. Barry, in his usefbl work, 
like Fruit Garden, and in the following words ; — 

** Fruit Boome.-^A fruit room is a structure set apart exdu- 
sively for the preservation of fruit Its great requisites are, per- 
fect seeurity fix>m moisture or dampness, exclusion from light, 
and an uniform temperature. If these points are obtained, no 
matter where, how, or of what material the fruit-room be con- 
structed. It may be built of stone, brick, clay, or wood, above 
or below ground, as circumstances or taste may dictate. 

^ A good, dry, and cool cellar, is as good a place for keeping 
fruit in as can be provided ; but the great objection to cefiars 
used for other purposes is, that currents of air are frequently 
admitted, and too much light, by which the temperature is 
changed, decay promoted, or the fruits dried and shrivelled. 
There are, also, other objects that unavoidably saturate the air 
more or less with moisture. 

** Where a fruit room is built on the surface of the ground, it 
should be on the ice-house principle of double walls and doors, 
to prevent access of either heat or cold from without A good 
cellar or cave, built in a dry, sandy, or gravelly bank, or side bill, 
will answer every purpose. The walls may be of stone, brick, or 
timber ; the roof should be thick, with a slope suffident to throw 
oflf water freely, and the earth about should be so graded that 
water will flow away as feist as it fells. Provision may be made 
for lighting and ventilating in the roof, and the door or doors 
should be double. 

"The interior should be filled up with shelves and l»nnS| 
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wiih places for barrels or other articles, in which fruits are 
packed.'^ 

The complete drainage of a yard and of the offices therein is 
a point of the utmost importance. One of the chief excellencies 
of a system of drainage consists in such a plan being chosen as 
will render the drains as little liable as possible to get out of order, 
and will permit the reinstatement of the materials first used, 
after they have been disturbed, by the necessity of removal, for 
purposes of cleansing. 

The plan that has the greatest reason to recommend it, is one 
by which the common cess-pool is omitted, and a tank for the 
reception of liquefied manure substituted. This tank, made either 
entirely below the ground, or placed in such a situation as will 
allow of any accidental fall in levels to be taken advantage o^ 
and thus leave an easy means of access to the bottom, should be 
so built as to be easily emptied, flushed with water, and cleaned. 
It should be built of brick or stone, and laid in cement, made 
of course water-tight, and covered over at the top either with a 
brick arch or with a stone slab. The refuse from the drams of 
the house, the contents of the sewers from the bams, (fee, may 
all flow into this ; and below it should be a larger tank, filled to 
a depth of three feet or more with small straw, dead leaves, <kc., 
and the contents of the soil-tank be allowed to discharge, either 
constantly or at will, thereon. A very valuable and cheaply pro- 
cured compost or manure will thus be gained — ^usefrd to the 
farmer as well as to the gardener. 

The rain-water tank or cistern should be roraoved from this, 

♦ See « Tht Frwt Garden,^^ page 359, by P. Barry, of the Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York; published by C. Scribuer, 
New York. 
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bat its overflow-pipe may commmucate, famished with « trap, to 
prevent rising of foul air into the dstem. The waste from the 
well and sink, and all sarplus water should also be run into the 
soil-tank, as well as the water necessary to flush the drains and 
sewers. All main drains that are of any area exceeding one foot 
by eighteen inches, should be formed with concave bottoms, to 
allow the water, however small in quantity, passing along with 
the solid matter, to act with the greatest possible effect ; they 
should have a faXL of not less than one inch in every thirty feet 
These should have, if possible, a constant flow of water through 
them, or powerful flushes admitted every now and then. 

Where drains lead from the cellar of a house, or where their 
mouths are anywhere near to the building, it is very necessary that 
they should be ventilated. . The gratings that are over them at 
intervals assist in dcnng this, and may be made a most effectual 
mode of so acting, if attention is given to the prindple upon 
which all drains must be purified. Fresh air must enter them 
from a low level, and the foul and heated air be drawn from them 
at as high a level as possible. If the drains in a house, gathered 
together, as they might easily be, into one distributing mouth, 
had over them a covering into which an air-duct from the nearest 
secondary chimney could lead, the foul and heated sot would 
pass away up this passage and be discharged by the flue into the 
air above the roof. By this means (not forgetting to provide a 
grating into the drain at the lowest possible point, at some dis- 
tance from the house) the drains would be perfectly ventilated, 
and aU impure and noxious gases prevented from escaping into 
the dwelling. 
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The floors of the yarious offices and outrbuildings, when not of 
wood, may be fcymed in a great variety of ways ; the most econo* 
mical are, lime-ash, concrete, stone-pan, and brick. 

lAme-dsh floors may be cheaply made in the following man- 
ner : — ^Mix sand, after it has been well washed and freed from 
earthy particles, with lime-ashes, in the proportion of two-thirds 
sandy to one-third lime-ashes. Let it remain mixed two or three 
days, screened from the weather ; at the end of that time temper 
the mixture with water, and lay it on the surface to be floored, to 
the depth of three inches. In three days at farthest it will liave 
become suffidently set to bear the foot ; it should then be beaten all 
over with a wooden mallet, or a plank with a raking handle and 
a heavy stone or two laid on it, pushed backward and forward by 
the hand.. It will rapidly become hard, and when so, will be 
very durable and will last a great number of years witliout 
repair. If it hardens unequally or too fast in places to finish 
smootlily, use a little water and a trowel. 

Concrete floors are formed first of all by providing a hard 
and well beaten foundation of broken stones, bricks, or hard pan, 
and on this, putting a concrete composed of gravel, sand, lime and 
tar, covering with a cement of one part Hadsell's cement to three 
parts sand, to a depth of two inches, the surface carefully floated 
and trowelled. TLis floor is economical and very durable, wid 
has a great advantage to recommend it in the fact that the lime- 
dust never rises, and it is always clean and sweet. 

Stone-pan is formed in a similar manner to the lime-ash floor, 
only using finely broken stone, in equal quantities with the sand. 
It is a cheap and solid floor, but cannot be so smoothly finished 
as either the lime-ash or the concrete. 
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Brick flooTi are too commoiily seen to need deacnptioOy fliej 
ane beBt mode when placed on edge. 

AMphalte 18 not used so modi now as it was when first m- 
tiodoced. For some purposes it might, however, veiy advantage- 
ously be employed ; for instance, for granaries, st<x^-iooms, and 
fer an floors not trodden on by cattle, or passed over l^ wheels. 

Dr. Ure directs an artificiid asphalte ^ equal in every respect to 
the natural, to be made by mixing boiled coal-tar with powdered 
bricks." This is somewhat different to the asphalte usually made 
and probably the nature of the brick-dust would cause a more 
perfect incorporation with the tar, and the mixture be hard and 
durable. 

Thatch in En^and is frequently seen as a covering to 
the roof of out-buildings ; it is there pleasing in effect, though 
the objection there is to its use from danger of fire, and the 
harboring of insects, precludes more than its occasional adoption 
here. Shingles are commonly used, are light, cheap, and easily 
procured. They may be used even as a means of decoration, by 
giving to the end exposed some definite form that may work in 
<me shingle with the other, and by the outlines iorm a pattern 
upon the roo£ For the more ornamented portions of the out- 
buildings this may be done, and only cost the additional labor 
<^ cutting. 

The Dairy might be often made a very effective and pleasant 
feature in a rural home. Built in some sheltered and secluded 
spot, and with low walb, deeply projecting roo^ small recessed 
windows, low door, and tile or stone flooring, it affords opportunity 
for a display of a good deal of taste, without necessarily involrag 
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expense. It may sometimes advantageously be placed over the 
ice-house, or a spring may be sufficiently near to give coolness to 
its air, and it may be, water to form a little rustic fountain in its 
porch, or even within the dairy. 

There are many such buildings in England, generally formed 
upon a Swiss model, and pretty and cool places they are with 
their Dutch-tile covered walls, their marble slabs, encaustic floors, 
and white wood ceilings. In this country these prettinesses \^uld 
be thought too expensive, nor are they, I think, in very good taste. 
On the floors clean, smooth tiles, or marble slabs — ^the shelves of 
native marble, supported by piers of the same, or by iron or 
"wooden brackets ; the walls thick, if of brick — double, if of wood, 
filled in with brick, and the windows wide rather than high, and 
latticed in diamond form in lead, with the glass enamelled, so as 
to soften the light ; the ceiling of four and a half-inch boards 
plowed, tongued, and beaded, and the walls rough-cast and of a 
pure pearly white; the wood unpainted and of good hard 
quality; these are all easily procured and inexpensive, and 
properly disposed, will make the dairy a pretty and consistent 
building, and as such, a pleasant feature to a rural home. 



CHAPTER XV. 

nUOnOAL DIREOTIONS TO A.MATEURS BEFORE PROCEEDING TO 
BUILD^FORM FOR A SIMPLE CONTRACT AND SPECIFICATION 
FOB THOSE ACTING AS " THEIR OWN ARCHITECT." 

I REMEMBER to have heard of a man, who, before his builder 
could give him any intelligible idea of the plans presented to 
him, had to see the walls of the first floor built up in brick 
(without mortar), so . as to comprehend where came the doors 
and windows, and how the rooms were arranged. In such a 
case, a person about to commence for himself a house, is sorely 
puzzled by the drawings or sketches presented to him, and finds, 
the more he examines, the more bewildered he becomes. His 
only way of proceeding is, himself to make with a pen or pencil 
a rough outline of the plan, which he perfectly comprehending, 
a competent adviser can very soon shape into the requisite form. 
In fact, in every case, even before consulting an architect, the 
amateur who is de^rous of a home, should endeavor to embody 
his own ideas and requirements in some way, no matter how 
roughly, upon paper. By this means he will (particularly if he 
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attempts to draw his plan by a scale of inches to the foot), 
acquire a tolerable idea of how one part affects the other, and be 
better prepared to comprehend and profit by the practical advice 
and remarks of his professional guide. 

Before concluding this little treatise on rural homes, I would 
wish to give some few and simple directions, how the amateur 
may himself proceed to provide himself with a plan, not that I 
would be understood to advise him to be his own architect, (you 
know the Italian proverb — chi sHnsegna^ ha un pazzo per 
maestro), but that I think it would prove profitable to both were 
the client somewhat acquainted with the mechanical part of the 
architect's profession. 

Architectural drawings are called geometrical and perspective, 
fliat is, linear and pictorial. The geometrical drawings are the 
plans, sections, and elevations ; the perspective are views of the 
exterior or interior of the building in which the actual appearance 
as seen from a certain point of sight, not blank opposite, would 
be represented. These last require skill and artistic practice to 
make, and are not necessary for the amateur. 

These drawings are made to some diminished scale, by which 
every part has its prqper proportion given to it, and admits of its 
dimensions being measured off as accurately as if from the 
executed work. A convenient scale is obtained by dividing an 
inch into eight parts, each division representing one foot ; one of 
these parts may be subdivided into four, representing three, six, 
and nine inches, smaller divisions into single inches not being 
necessary for such a drawing. A laiger scale, as for instance a 
quarter or half of an inch representing a foot, may be used ; but 
as an easy and sufficiently distinct scale to work by, the eighth 
scale will be found convenient. The #nly instrumenti required 
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win be a T square, as it is called, that is a straight rule, with a 
stock at one end set cross-ways, and which, held firmly against 
the drawing-board, will always give lines true and at right 
angles ; a pair of dividers ; a small compass with shifting 1^ 
f(Mr pen and pencil, in order to strike carves ; and a drawing-board, 
the edges of which must be true to each other, forming a perfect 
parallelogram. 

Wafer down a piece of drawing-paper on the board and first 
block out the plan. Do so in the following manner : Sketch 
first roughly on a loose paper the number and the distribution 
of the rooms, and figure — ^about — their dimensions in each ; then 
add them together in such a manner as you may get the 
distances firom external point to point on each side, and thus 
ascertain the area of the whole block. Include thicknesses of 
walls and partitions in doing this, to ascertain which, in a stone 
house, put down the external walls as two feet, and the wooden 
partitions as eight inches. In a wooden house, suppose the 
outer waUs as fourteen inches, and the partitions six. These 
dimensions will allow for studding, firring out, and plastering, 
and will leave the rooms the size you mean them to be t n ^ 
dear. A finished house often disappoints, in the dimensions of 
its rooms firom the &ct that the owner directs the size on the 
ground to be so and so, not thinking of the diminution the waila^ 
etc will make ; it is to avoid this that I direct the waUs to be 
thought of at first 

Then^ having some idea of the ^ze of the main Uock of the 
house, set it out from the scale upon the paper, using the square 
at the side for those lines r cross the paper, and from the bottom 
for those up and down. 

Having disposed the rooms, and seen that the dimenmoa^ 
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work in rightlj, ike next tidng to bo thought of is the staiicase* 
This should be arranged at once, as its proper position and size 
are very important Say that the principal floor is to be eleren 
feet high ; you have therefore twelve fe^ to get up (one foot 
added for the joists and flooring), to the chamber level above. 
This must be divided by the height each riser is to be, which 
we will say is seven inches, and will give the number of steps 
required, which we wiU take as twenty-one. The treads of each 
fitep should be eleven inches ; so that if the stairs went directly 
up in one unbroken flight, they would require a space on thQ 
plan of nineteen feet by whatever their width was made. But 
8uch a flight of stairs would seldom be wished in one straight 
iuscent — a landing and a turn would be made, the landing most 
probably at such a height as would come to a level with the 
chamber floor, over the secondary or servants' part <rf the itouse^ 
and which would not be so high as deven feet Take this at 
cine, and say there is a a turniDg on the staircase — ^the space it 
would occupy would be about fifteen feet, and its width, eight 

Under the stairs, where doors or passage ways were needed, 
calculation must be made that there is suffident headway/; which 
can be done by counting the number of steps to the place, and 
then, if at seven inches each, they made a height not less than 
©even or eight feet, the headway would be suflScient 

The next thing to be done is to dd;ermine the position of 
doors, windows, and fire-places. Allow four feet for each door, 
which will prevent any crowding in actual execution, and the 
flame for each window ; the fire-places, if merely for flues and 
stoves, need not be very large, nor need they be set out, only as 
securing a proper place for them that does not interfere with doon 

11 
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or other openings. If for chimney pieces and grates, four to fiv« 
feet mnst be left by eighteen inches deep. 

Then see how the chamber floor is best divided; try and 
make the partitions come over those below, keeping an eye also 
upon the position of windows, that they also may be in line with 
those on the ground floor, or if otherwise placed, that they may 
not mar the synmietry of the elevation. 

Nothing more is needed in the plans than to show where the 
Terandas, the porch or ombra are to be ; and those points settled, 
and a generous width left for the veranda floors (never less than 
eleven or twelve feet), some attempt may be made upon the 
elevation. 

This should first be roughly sketched, the heights of the rooms 
calculated, so as to show the actual skeleton of the building, and 
lines drawn lightiy across, to show the range of top and sill of 
the windows in each floor. These should be never more than 
two feet four inches from the ground on the principal, nor more 
than two feet dx on the chamber floor, and should extend to a 
hdght not above ten inches of the ceiling, nor lower than 
dghteen. Then set out the roof line ; if a gable, find its centre 
and set its pitch, marking the projection of its eaves (never less 
than twenty inches,) on the side. Then, with the line drawn 
for the veranda cornice, the level of its floor and its height above 
the ground determined, all. the points of the elevation are 
obtained and its general form can be seen in mass. The character 
and the detail no rules are needed to obtain ; whatever the style 
chosen is to be, such the treatment And here I would not 
recommend the amateur to proceed further, unless he has sufll- 
dentiy studied the subject to be able to tlovelope the character 
of his structure in detjul. 
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General arrangement of the plan, the height, and leading 
outlines of Lis building he can, with great pleasure and profit to 
liimself, set forth, but the practical part — ^that his builder must 
have drawn understandingly to be able to carry out. He had 
better not attempt this, or he will be led into trouble. If 
no architect is at hand to supply him with a set of working 
drawings^ he had better let his builder draw out from the plans 
he has made, the elevation and some details, and possibly 
he may be able, &om them, to suggest to the mechanic what 
alterations he would have made, and between them, may 
concoct a very satisfactory dweUing, and if all I have, said before 
this has been carefully read, I would hint, they cannot go very 
far astray in making the structure worthy of the name d 
a rural home. 

But to make the wishes of the owner intelligible to the 
builder, and to designate the character of the finishing, and of 
the various works necessary to the house, a written description 
of them will be requisite. This is called a specification, and 
is of great use where no regular drawings are made. 

Where an architect is employed, it is not so necessary, as 
if the drawings are properly prepared, there can be no opportu- 
nity for the builder to evade his contract. With these, and 
a few memoranda of finishings, there is less room for litigation 
and cavil upon settlement after completion, and no specification 
would be so fully drawn out, as not to admit of evasion, if the 
builder were tricky, and desirous to run up a bill of extras. 
The best way is always to employ a respectable man, who has a 
character to lose ; even preferring to pay a little more in 
the first contract price, than to select the well-looking, but 
frequently deceptive, cheap tender, of some speculating carpenter. 
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The simplest fonn of specification is the best It should be 
always more a series of general directions, with any especial or 
peculiar features of the house explained in detail, than an 
itemizing particular schedule of works, in which it is scarcely 
possiUe not to onut the enumeration of something. I was 
once made a referee in a case of a contested bill, in which the 
contraetora claimed a considerable amount over their tendered 
price, and defended it on the grounds that the works and mate- 
rials charged had not appeared in the specification. The 
building was a church, and the committee had lied the 
contractors down in a very stringent agreement, by which " the 
specification, the whole specification, and nothing but the 
specification,'' was to be acted on. This had been drawn up by 
some over zealous architect, who had enumerated the number 
and wdght of such articles as screws, nails, latches and hinges 
to pew doors, etc., and metal covering on roof. In the bill 
were charges for something like more than thirty times the 
weight of the nails directed to be used, and the same to 
the other things. These, of course, were necessary, and had 
particular mention of them (more than a description of their 
quality) been omitted in the specification, the builders would 
have had no ground upon which to rest their charge of extras. 
As a caution on this head, I introduce this little reminiscence, 
adding that the charge was deemed a just one, and allowed to 
the contractors. 

The following 8pe<afication is intended to apply generally to 
stone, or frame, or brick country houses of moderate size, and 
will serve to show the natiu'e of the materials and workmanship 
employed. It must, however, be considered as the firame-woik 
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upon which a specification should be constructed, rather than as 
a model of an instrument of this kind : — 



Spbcifioaton of Works required to be done in erect- 
ing a dwelling house, for to be 
situated on a lot of ground owned by him in the Town- 
ship of State of 

The house on the ground to be feet 

fix>m East to West, and feet from 

North to South, in the clear, the o&ets to be measured 
from the plan, (or are to be in manner as described.) — 

The heights of stories to be as follows : — 

The level of cellar floor to be feet below 

ground line, the cellar to finish feet in the 

dear, and the veranda floor to be feet above 

ground Une, and one step of seven inches below the level 
of principal floor of house. 

The first story to be feet in the deai 

The second to be feet in the dear. 

The walls to be carried up feet above 

che ceiling of chamber floor, to the under side of wall- 
plate. 

The rooms in the wing are to be feet in 

the dear, in the first story, and feet in the 

second, the walls to be feet, thence to 

underside of plate. 

(If there are any peculiar features as tower or observa- 
tory of additional height,— here mention them). 
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'. The ground is to be excavated for the oonstractbn of 
the foundations, drains, tanks, cess^pools, and all the other 
works so needed, and to be filled in again and leveled 
about foundations, and the superfluous earth and rubbish 
carted away, as directed, leaving the ground and house 
perfectly clear at the conclusion of the works. 
(If the walls be of stone.) The walls are to be built of 
stone from the Quarry, laid in the natu- 

ral bed and with headers, or bonders, passing through 
eveiy six-feet in length, and three in height To be laid 
in mortar, compounded of one-third, by measure, of well 
burnt stone-lime, and two-thirds of clean, sharp, fresh 
sand, well beaten and worked up together. • 

The sills, lintels, weathering of water-table, and all 
portions so indicated by the drawings, to be cut to the 
requisite splay or mouldings and to be carefully bedded 
in the walls. The face of the walls to be hammer- 
dressed after laying, and each course of stone not to 
exceed ten inches in height (K the walls are to be in 
dressed, regular masonry, in breaking bond, they must 
be differently described, as follows : The stone to be 
Joid in regular courses not exceeding inches in 

teight, and no stone to be more than two feet four 
I'Hshes in length, to be carefully squared and cut, and the 
Jnortar worked into the courses and lined.) 

To provide and lay hearth-stones in all. the rooms and 

^"^*^berB so directed (they should be enumerated). 

^ put to the external door-ways stone steps where so 

^■®^^*^ solid and tooled, and of good quality 
stone. 
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To build up, core, and parget tiie chimney flues. 

To put to each fire-place a inch brick- 

trimmer, and a chimney-bar of wrought iron. 

To thoroughly bed in mortar all the wall plates, wood- 
bricks, lintels, bond-timber, and to bed in and point 
round with lime and hair mortar, all the door and win- 
dow frames. 

To properly set with fire-bricks the grates and copper. 

To construct an oven with brick domed over and lined 
with fire-brick, furnished with an iron plate door. 

(If needed in any of the offices.) To pave ihA 

with hard, sound, well-burnt bricks laid on 
on edge in mortar upon a dry, hard floor of broken 
rubbish and stone. 

To pave the with stone flagging laid in 

cement upon dry, hard floor. 

To build all drains, cesspools, and water-tanks directed 
laid in hydraulic cement (or otherwise), and the cesspool 
eteined round with brick-work and covered with a 
stone cover. 

To dig and stein in a well twenty-five feet (or other- 
wise) deep, and furnish with carriage, sheaves, pulley, 
and bucket of approved quality. 
^larp^ur ^ timber and deals to be free fi'om sap, shakes, large 

and 
jbintr. loose and dead knots, and every other defect 

All the timbers to be of full scanllings, and any not 
enumerated to be taken as of the quality and scan^lin^ps 
requisite in houses of first class. 

Ground floor joists to be inches by 

plates inches by ; upper floor joists to 
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be inches by ; on plates indies 

by ; trimmer and trimmer joists to be ^ inch 

thieker. 

Frame quarter partitions of heads and 

nib indies by inches ; door-posts, side- 

postB, phites abore doors, and braces mehes by 

inches. 

The roof to be as foUows: 

Wall-plates inches by inches ; porlines 

inches by inches ; collar-beam 

mdies by inches; rafters inches by 

incbes ; eeiling-joists inches by indies ; 

lidge-pieoe inches by inches. 

Lean-to roo& (if any), including verandas to be waE- 
plates inches by inches ; rafters 

inches by inches. 

(N. B. These should be given to the builder to be 

filled up with the scantlings he proposes to adopt ; and 

then, if thought best, submitted to some other practical 

and disinterested party for examination ; it is impossible 

to give any guide here, as their scantlings would so much 

vary with the different bearings required for varioas 

dimensions of rooms.) 

Of^rgmisr ^oors to be laid in best manner, with straight joint 
and 

jctner. (if to be deafened, that is, if to have mortar laid between, 
so as to prevent transmission of sound, so direct here and 
under head of " Mason"). To construct the stairs of 
twelve inch deal treads projecting one inch, and finished 
with rounded nosings ; treads six and a quarter to seven 
and a quarter inches high, framed into string bearers, 
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with newel, newel-post and balusters, two on each step, 
and moulded hand-rail. Balusters, post and hand-rail to 
he according to drawing or to an approved pattern, deter- 
mined upon before completion of contract 

Doors, — Outside doors to be as follows : Front door 
m entrance to be double-folding doors, each half two feet 
three inches wide, four paneled, two and a half inch, 
eight feet four inches high ; (or otherwise — ^if to be glazed, 
describe the panels to be left open for glass ;) other exter- 
nal doors to be two inch six panel doors, seven feet six 
inches high and three feet three inches wide. The back 
door or doors of out-buildings to be one and three-quarter 
inch, formed with vertical ledges, rebated and beaded 
Joints, nailed to jack braces. 

To fit up all the internal doorways with six (or eight) 
panel doors, one inch and seven-aghths thick, for the 
principal doors, (enumerate the rooms,) and one and a 
half inches thick for the secondary doorways. Dooi 
casings, skirting board, and other inside finish, to be as 
represented by the drawing, or as agreed upon before 
completion of the contract 

Windows, — ^To fit to the openings deal-cased window 
frames, with oak sunk siUs, to have sashes double hung 
with weights, axle pulley, lines and fastenings; or, (for 
French and casement windows,) to fit to the window 
openings rough rebated and beaded fi«mes, with oak 
smik alls, and two and a quarter casements, filled in with 
cross bars or other sash-lights, hung with butt-hinges and 
provided with proper fastenings (see presently, under the 
head of " trimmings"). 
11* 
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Goset dooiB to be the same fioish as room doors on 
their outer sides, and finished flush within. Closets to 
be provided with shelves, as directed, not less than one 
shelf to every sixteen inches in height 

To put up in the kitchen (or elsewhere) a dresser 
•even (to nine) feet long, three (to four) feet wide, with 
two long drawers, each half the length of the top, and 
two small drawers, one at each end ; long drawers to be 
eight inches deep, the two small ones five inches deep 
and one foot wide, same length as the width of dresser. 
Back of dresser to be shelved with one shelf every sixteen 
inches of height, fourteen inches wide, and inch and a 
half thick. Under side of dresser to be provided with 
indi square framed doors, hung with butt hinges. 

The sink (or sinks) to be inclosed with doors below. 
Water-doset to be made with mahogany (or other wood) 
seat and riser. (Describe the rest of the work necessary 
here, imder the head of " Plumber.") 

Outside blinds, and inside blinds and shutters. (These 
must be described, where requisite, severally in mamier 
as follows.) Outside blinds to be made vdth slats, framed 
into inch and a quarter frames three inches vdde, hung 
with hinges and trimmed mth proper festenings ; inside 
blinds to be seven-eighths thick, made with turning slats 
in frames to fold, to be of pine (or better of hard wood), 
to be carefully made. Shutters to be inch and a quarter 
paneled, to match with other finish. To fold as required, 
hung with hinges and trimmed. 
I^ttcrer. To lath, plaster, set and whiten all ceilings and 
partitions (mention any not to be so treated) ; to render 
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and set the walls, (fining out and lathing if required) 
the same to be left hard finish ; or, to be colored twice 
with a good stone color, (and afterwards finished in 
color as directed) or, prepared for paper. • 

Cellar walls and such outbuildings as so described, to 
be lime-whited inside. 

(K any plaster cornices inside are to be used, describe 
them here.) 
^*'**' To provide and ^ grates in the several fire-places 
directed, or — ^to fix grates provided by the proprietor 
where directed. Same to boiler and coppers. 

To provide and ^x a bar to each window (if the walls 
be of stone or brick.) 

To provide and fix cast iron air-gratings m the exter- 
nal walls, and grating to drsuns, cesspools, and cellar 
windows as directed. 

To provide and ^x all other requisite iron-work — 
including lightning-rods. 

(N. B. If a furnace be used for heating, the metal- 
work that the contractor is to do connected therewith, 
should here be specified.) 

To cover the roofe (metal) with tin, and to provide 

and ^x eaves-gutters and leaders as required. (If the 

roof be shingled, insert under head of " carpenter," to 

be covered with shingles, nailed on with copper nails, 

using at least two to each shingle.) 

ta^l- The locks, bolts, fastenings, pulleys, weights, <kc., all 
THm- 

minga. to be provided, where requisite, by the contractor, and 
are to be of the best qualities of their respective kinds. 
The bells, cranks, and wire to be ako provided and set 
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as directed. (Here enumerate the rooms to be fiuv 
mahed with bells.) The front door-post to be furnished 
irith an escatcheon plate, and bell-handle, (plated or 
bronze, as directed) to be of best quality and of an 
approved pattern. (The annexed illustration shows a 
•idftable design for the purpose.) 
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The trimming of doors, shutters, blinds and windows 
to be of best quality, the French windows to be 
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furnished with crank, handle, and knob of porcelain, and 
of approved design. (Here is an illustration of one of 
the best) 

The hinges of French windows to be double fold 
or right angle plates. (There is a new hinge, lately 
introduced by Baldwin <fe Many for this purpose, a cat 
of which is given, as it has much to recomioeDd it) 
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The locks of ditto, to be rabbeted locks, with handle 
and key, (as shown in this illustration.) 
Sliding blinds, windows, or shutters (where used) to be trimmed 
with brass sheaves and way, of approved construction, and to be 
furnished with Astragal Latch (where the stile is very narrow), or 
with crank-handle latch). (Cuts of each are shown, to explain 
the fonns of those of best constmction). 

Other trimmings to be furnished where requisite. 
(If ventilating valves, renters, and any other apparatus 
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far the puipose of securing passage of air, be used, the j 
must be specified here ; I would particularly advise that 
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one of the ventilating valves so often spoken o^ be placed 
near the ceiling in the smoke flue of every room.) 

To properly prepare and paint the whole of the wood, 
(and other work required), four times with good oil 
color, finishing such tints as directed. 

Or, — ^to stain and twice varnish the wood- work. 

(K sand is to be used, specify to that effect). 
'*"'**^- To provide and fix all leaden pipe required, to furnish 
and fix apparatus agreed on for the water closet and 
bathing-room. 

To glaze all the windows with clear good glass of the 
qualities determined, properly bedded and back-puttied. 
Stained glass where used to be put in with lead bandings 
and secured with iron rods and staples. 



Giaritr. 
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jj^^p^ To prepare properly, and hang the whole of the plas- 

*^'*»^*^- tered sides of such rooms, halls, entries, and partitions as 

may be directed, with paper selected by the proprietor 

at a certain cost each room per yard that may be agreed. 

(specify the rate here). 

Yard, Properly form and level the surfSsice of the yard, and 

cUMimg P^^ ^P fences or external walls of the height, thick- 

**^ nesses, and description required. 

The whole of the works are to be executed and finished in a 
good and workmanlike manner, according to this spedfication, 
and to the full and true intent and meaning of the same. And 
if any omission appears to have been made of work to be done, 
or material, or finishing, or trimming, to be provided, which is 
evidently an omission, and is usually supplied to houses of the 
dass, extent, and character of this, then the contractor .(or 
builder) is to perform the same as if fiilly detailed in this speci- 
fication. 

No extra works are to be charged for, but such as are agreed 
upon at the time, and an order in writing given to the oontrao- 
tor (or builder). 
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rOBM OF ▲ CONTRACT TO BE APPENDED TO A SPECIFICATION. 

In consideration of the sum ci dollars to 

be paid to me by of and in 

manner following, that is to say : 

Twenty-five per cent upon laying of second fioor joists ; 

Twenty-five per cent upon roofing in ; 

Twenty-five per cent upon rendering up the building ; 
and the remainder within six months therefrom ; I here- 
by agree to perform all the works described in the f<»e- 
going specification and illustrated in the drawings atr 
tached thereto, subject to all the conditions therein 
contained, and to be finished on or before the 
day of in penalty of a sum not exceeding 

fifty dollars per week lor every week after that period 
they shall remain incomplete ; and I farther agree 
to execute said works in the best and most workmanlike 
manner, using materials of the bo£' ouality of their 
aeveral kinds, and supplying everything not specially re- 
ferred to or described in the specification and drawings, 
but usually considered requisite in a house of this class. 
And I agree to abide by the decision of the architect (if 
there be any, if not some disinterested referee) in all con- 
tested points, and to accept his opinion as final 

In witness whereof (here follow form of sig- 

nature and witness.) 

The specification and form for contract here given, are simple 
and comprehensive, and without multiplyiug words, are such as 
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a contractor or builder would find it hard to evade, supposing bo 
were disposed to litigation. But if the proprietor be so unfortu- 
nate as to fall into the hands of a tricky builder, hone But the 
shrewdest lawyer can help in preventing a bill of extras, and 
even he would not be able to control every item ; I hope, how- 
ever, that the very few such men there are, may not have tho 
erection of any of these rural homes entrusted to them, as though 
Heemingly so cheap at first, they are dearly bought bargains be- 
fore done with. 

Where no architect is employed, it would be well for the 
gentleman who is building, from time to time, to inform himself 
of the market price of materials and labor, and compare tto 
information he has gathered with the charges made him by hSfl 
builder. K any one has recently finished a good house in the 
vicinity, occasional inspection of portions of it, and a few questions 
asked of its owner will be of great advantage, as his experience 
will be valuable, and I believe no one would, under the drcum- 
stances, refuse to give it I would particularly caution against 
the introduction of frequent changes in the plan of the house, as, 
independently of causing increased cost, they are apt to involve 
the design, and if the owner is not acting under an architect's 
advice, the house, however promising in appearance at first, may 
be spoiled from want of caution in introducing changes. Let 
the plans be deliberated upon as thoroughly as needs be at first ; 
it were well if a winter's study was spent upon them ; but once 
matured and the owner satisfied with them, they should be 
carried out without deviation. 

Before commendng the building, an accurate estimate 6i itS' 
cost should be procured from the builder, and any changes 
economy may then suggest taken advantage of. The estimflteA' 
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dioiild be made so as to show the quantities c^ the seyenl 
materials to be used and the prices annexed ; these any builder 
can aocnrately figure out, although he may be mistaken in his 
time and labor estimate. A very safe allowance may be made 
after the cost of materiab delivered on the ground has been 
obtained, by adding that sum and one-third more as the price 
for time, labor, and builder's profit. This will give sufficiently 
near for safe guidance the probable expense of the finished 
building, and is a test I would advise the owner to apply, my 
own experience having shown it to be a very safe one. Thus, 
suppose the builder's estimate of cost of materials to be three 
thousand dollars, the cost of the house would be seven thousand. 
Another way of approximating the cost of a house is by averaging 
with the expense of previously constructed biddings ; thus, an 
architect's experience has shown him that houses of a certiun 
dass have cost so much per square of one hundred feet, or so 
much per cubic foot For instance, a building on plan forty feet 
square, of usual height, finish, and quality, would be taken as 
worth two hundred dollars a square, and as there are sixteen 
squares in the house, the cost would by such a rule be thirty- 
two hundred dollars. Another, and seemingly more accurate 
way, is to base the calculations on the cube of the building, 
multiplying the square of the dimensions of its plan by the 
height, and allowing a certain sum per cubic foot. Thus, in a 
house forty feet square and thirty-five feet high, from the cellar 
or foundation level to the underside of the wall-plate, would con- 
tain one hundred and twelve thousand cubic feet Previous 
calculation of the expense of other buildings of supposed simQar 
finish and average cost has shown' that three cents per cubic foot 
would be a fair estimate, thus making its total three thousand. 
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three hundred, and thirty-six dollars. Such calculations as these, 
however, can by no means implicitly be depended upon, but an 
architect, or any one who has frequently been in the habit of 
building, soon acquires experience in determining the value of 
work, and generally, by adopting some such formula, arrives at 
a very reliable estimate of its total cost. In a building costing 
nearly sixty thousand dollars, my estimates of its cost, based 
upon a somewhat similar system of calculations, proved to be 
but three hundred dollars different from the accepted tender 
and contract, nor did the finished work, so far as the architect 
had control, vary from the first expenditure determined on. 

An experiment has recently been tried of building in a still 
cheaper and more economical manner than heretofore ; of course 
any attempt towards a result so desirable, is interesting. It 
x>nsists in the use of a different material to any I have as yet 
poken of for the walls, and a change in the framing* of the 
nterior. The walls are built of earth — not mud walls as were 
once used, and though the system is no novelty on the other 
side of the Atlantic, is but of recent origin here. Having 
■^cently had an opportunity of examining some economical 
houses so constructed, before bringing this chapter to a close, 
I will desci-ibe the process and manner of building. The foun- 
dation of the walhng is formed of stone or brick-work i-ising six 
inches or a foot above the surface of the ground, and about 
twenty inches thick. On this should be a layer of broken stone 
or slate laid in hydraulic cement, to prevent the rising of the 
damp. The foundation being completed, frames of plank of any 
convenient length are laid upon the edges of the stone or brick- 
work, and secured at the bottom by stout iron wire drawn 
through from side to side and fastened by a nut, the uppor } art 
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being kept open by blocks of the requisite widtb every two or 
three feet in the length* Drop ends are also made to this plank 
box, and complete the whole of the machinery required. The 
holes through which the wire is drawn are made with slits 
• downwards, so that the frame may be hfted up leaving the wire 
remaining in the walls. Into this frame the earth, prepared in 
either one of the following methods, is filled in. The e^urth is 
either a loamy gravel, made as dry as possible, mixed with 
stones, and then, without any cement, compressed in the frame. 
It is held together by the force of adhesion alone, and walling 
of this description which is so durable as to have stood the test 
of more than two centuries' wear and tear in Europe, is called 
Pisi. Another method is to mix loam or clay with straw and 
moisten it with water, then leaving it in the frame some time to 
dry and become consolidated before another course is added. A 
third method is to fill the frame with clay lumps previously well 
beaten, and mixed with old, short straw, and saturated with as 
much water as the clay will absorb. In either of these latter 
methods, all stones must be carefully picked out, and the walling 
allowed considerable time to dry, hence buddings so constructed 
are tediously long in hand. 

The pise walls are proceeded with as follows : After the 
fraipe is filled (it may be three or four feet high, and as long as 
convenient for the openings of doors and windows) the lower 
wires acting as bolts are cut off and the blocks at top loosened, 
the sides of the frame are then raised so that the lower holes 
come to a line with the top, fresh wires are then drawn through 
and the blocks keyed up. One course may be raised upon 
another, as thus described, immediately it is finished, but it will 
be found more convenient to caiTy on the courses horizontally, 
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keeping all of an equal height As the work proceeds the tops 
of the waUing are covered with board to screen from the weather, 
and the roof should be put on as soon as the walls are earned 
the requisite height The usual manner of finishing the space 
left for the doors and windows is by placing partition boards, 
fastened to the framework, upright and horizontally as required, 
and stopping the filling in agamst them, inserting here and there 
pieces of timber two or three inches thick for attaching the 
door-posts and window-frames to. On the second story, sleepers 
or plates ai-e laid on the inner side of the walls, as in the ordinary 
manner, for the floor joists to rest upon. 

As an improvement, I would advise building the sides of all 
openings for doors, windows, etc., in brick-work, filling the 
walling up against it, and leaving the brick-work in alternate 
courses so as to bond with the walling. This method would 
make tfie walling solid and durable in the extreme, and if, in 
addition, the comers of the buiding were protected with stone or 
brick in the same manner, the structure would no doubt last as 
long here as similar ones have in Europe. In Devonshire and 
some other of the southern and western counties of England, are 
still standing houses so built, which the titie-deeds show to be 
more than two centuries old, nor, as yet, do they show any signs 
of decay. 

The internal construction may be greatiy lessened in expense 
by a more saving use of materials. The floors, instead of being 
laid upon joists at right angles to their bearing, will be equally 
strong and require far less timber if supported by diagonal 
bearers laid from corner to comer, intersected again by similar 
bearers from the centre of each side where the size of the room 
requires. The diagonal principle of construction so beautifully 
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and advantageously adopted in the frame bridges of this countiy, 
might with great benefit be incorporated by carpenters into their 
partitions and frames, and with the scientific reasons that exist 
for the change in principle and the ecomonic arguments of 
lessened cost, it is strange that as yet no steps have been taken 
to investigate the advantages diagonal bearing would secure. 
In the railroad bridges designed and patented by T. Willis 
Pratt, this principle has been recognised, and the saving in 
weight and material thereby efiected is so considerable, it 
becomes a matter of regret that engineers have not been 
encouraged to attempt the elucidation of a new system of franung 
in general carpentry. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

BUBAL ABCHITEOTUBB AS A FINE ABT — ITS INFLUBKOB ON THB 
MIND, HEART, AND SOCIAL VIRTUES — WHAT AN AMBBIOAIT 
VILLAGE MIGHT BE CONCLUSION. 

Constructive skill in building and ingenious adaptation of 
medianical contrivances to meet the wants of domestic life, are the 
grand distinctive excellencies of this age ; in no period of artistic 
history have we evidences of construction being so well under- 
stood, or of the use of materials so various and so sdentifically 
adapted to their several purposes, as at the present time. It is 
the knowledge of ihe principles of design — ^the art of archi- 
tecture — that seems wanting; tnd now that I have given 
examples of its application, there appears to me a fitting oppor- 
tunity before bidding the reader farewell, of offering a few 
remarks upon the principles upon which architectural beauty 
depends, and in so doing, necessarily to recapitulate much of 
what I have previously observed. 

Lovers of ancient art claim for it a superiority in effect upon 
the mind of the beholder, and a sublimity beyond the reach of 
modem effort. Thii must be granted them by all who hav» 
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•tudied the woDdoful oonceptions of the giant imaginings of old, 
hat at this point the superiority ends, for the genius of the 
present day is as Ceu* heyond that of the ^golden past'' in 
mechanical appUances and constructive skill, as progress in well- 
doing could have made it But the siud lovers claim a supe- 
riority often for constructive skill also, — ^pointing to the Pyramids 
and the Pronad of Egypt as structures heyond the building 
lesources of the present day — ^how ahsurdly this claim must 
appear, when with these certainly stupendous works are con- 
trasted the Ioft>y, airy pinnacles of the late Christian spire, or the 
•till m<Mre modem aqueducts, bridges, tunnels, docks, and every 
vsefol and vast erection c^ this present flourishing age of com- 
merce ! The Greeks and Romans had but little knowledge of 
carpentry or joinery in the present sense of the words ; of this 
we have constant proof in the vestiges of their building left ; for 
fxample, in the frequent use of brick arches where wooden con> 
itrnctions would have been much better. Even the middle age 
architects, skilful as they were, had but little theoretical know- 
ledge, and but small amount of skill in delicate constructive 
operations, (as in joinery, ^r instance,) and certainly could not 
have built many of the great works oi modem times, even had 
they possessed the materials. But with all this they attained 
^flfects we with all our advanced skill and mechanical means 
cannot reach. A simple rain, merely — apart from its influences 
derived from suggestive associations — has power to fill the mind 
•yen of the most callous with emotion. The wrecks of andent 
splendor saved from the waves of time at Karnak and at Luksor, 
in their crumbling, perishing grandeur, have a sublimity no 
|Dodem structure can present; and yet four thousand years have 
l|eUe4 <» and accumulated treasures of skill and learning— all 
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too powerless to frame one such building as the forgotten, almost 
exterminated Egyptians, reared in boundless profusion. 

What the conclusion ? — ^That architecture, as a fine art, was 
better understood tlien than now ! 

Again, where have we traces in modem buildings c^ the 
majestic simplicity and perfect refinement of the fanes of 
Greece ? Those glorious embodiments of everything grand and 
beautiful in design, and harmonious and delicate in detail ; where, 
even after the perfect building had been elaborated into the most 
exquisite completeness ingenuity and artistic handicraft could 
effect^ the optical deceptions of distance were corrected, and the 
entasis of the coluficm given it, to produce an effect of graceful 
and perfect diminution to the eye which before it did to the 
scale ; the leading lines of mouldings were gone over again to 
secure the same result, and so careful was the scrutiny that 
would leave no minutiae of detail untouched, that such exquisite 
manoeuvres were practised as at the Temple of Minerva, in 
which the tions' heads terminating the enrichment of the pedi- 
ment are turned slightly outioards, so that cutting against the 
clear sky instead of being in relief against the mass of shadowed 
moulding behind, they might not appear to recede fi-om the 
plane they occupied elsewhere. These perfecting touches given 
too, only when the building had been deemed complete (as the 
researches of all travellers have shown), evince a refinement 
which can only be traced to the finest taste guided by the most 
matured judgment. Perhaps this may assist in explaining why 
modem copies of ancient art as seen in public 'wildings scat- 
tered all over the country, appear so frigid. The parts and 
proportions mat/ be classically correct (they not often arc), but 
the evidence of the want of careful, final scrutiny is very apparent 
12 
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It may, howeyer, be said that ail such refinements are only 
useful where the design is in every other respect complete. It is 
the last master-stroke upon a perfect work. 

Where amongst modem imitations can be discovered a Gothic 
edifice approaching in graceful outline, harmony of purpose, and 
perfection of detail, the almost inspired structures of old ! Where 
an interior Uke Lincoln, so gloriously replete with unearthly 
beauty as to be called (more fix>m that cause than fix>m the 
enshrined sculpturings within) the Angeh Choir, Where 
amongst the multitude of this age's attempts can be found the 
faintest approach to the matchless proportions of Old England's 
noblest prize — the Abbey Church of Westminster ? Where in 
any modem building are evidences of architectural genius and 
forethought like such as can be seen evinced in every part of 
this majestic abbey ? I will give an instance that will prove how 
carefully art was brought into play then to produce an efifect 
which we, with all our improved appliances, would be slow to 
bring about now. The stone shafts which mn up from the floor 
against the walls to support the ribs of the roof above, are com- 
posed of two small ones next the wall, and one larger one in 
front, clustered together, and united top and bottom by con- 
tinuously foliated cap and moulded base. Why was this 
arrangement of triple, engaged columns necessary ? The object 
to be attained by the shaft itself was to bring down the line 
formed by the ribs of the roof to the floor and so to connect them 
therewith (for connection of parts is an important element of 
beauty), and give greater apparent support to the roof. This 
cou?d only harmoniously be accomplished by a column propor- 
tioned to the size of the rib ; but had it been but one shaft only, 
Its large size would have struck the eye too violently as a single 
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object. To avoid tbis, it was necessary to break it up; two 
columns together of the same size would have looked flat, and 
the rib moulded to agree with them would have had the effect 
of a band ; three all of the same size would have still farther 
increased the diflSculty ; but by using one shaft large and bold 
enough to bring the line down and gather the irregular mould- 
ings of the rib together, concentrating them, as it were, into 
one regular and consolidated mass ; and at its side two smaller 
ones to connect this larger one with the wall, all is accomplished 
with the most perfect art. This fine, perfected conception of 
the beautiful is not interfered with by the horizontal string- 
course which runs all round the building immediately under the 
triforium, and which no doubt, in more vulgar hands, would 
have either been broken around each member of the clustered 
shaft, and thus have cut its entire height in two, or else 
have been stopped against it, and so have weakened the 
whole effect by depriving apparently the more slender shafts 
of all connection with the wall. The consummately skilftil 
architect attained his object by stopping the string-course at 
the smaller columns, but caiTying it round the larger one, 
and thus gave the connection with the wall, banded all to- 
gether, and achieved the accomplishment of a difficult pro- 
blem in the most perfect way. This unrivalled structure, 
indeed, teems with such instances, and it is by this extreme 
delicacy of perception which constitutes architectural genius, that 
the claims of superiority of ancient art can best be supported, 
and the insensibility to which draws the impassable line between 
the efforts of mere talent and the consolidated, never-wavering 
attention which marked the unrivalled works of the great masters 
of olden art. 
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In fiurneflSy however, (me great cause of tlie inferiority in efl^ 
of modem buildings may be attributed to the inartistic treatment 
of the decorative parts. No mere workman can carve a capital 
Gt a string of flowers, any more than a mere wc^kman can paint 
a picture or sculpture a statue. Once mighty artists thought it 
not beneath them to attend to such details ; and surely when 
Grinlmg Gibbons chiselled ; when a Royal Academidan climbed 
the scaffolding, and carved the keystones at Somerset House ; 
and when Lorenzo Ghiberti sculptured and Raphael drew, none 
need now be ashamed, however high their talents may have 
phKsed them on the artist-pedestal, to do likewise. But mere 
beauty of workmanship again, and delicacy of detail, are not the 
only excellences wanting to produce a perfect modem work ; 
Thorn carved with most exquisite feeling and wonderful skill a 
Christian temple in modem New York, and yet even he could not 
by his matchless labors more than enrich. The meed of praise that 
posterity will assign to Trinity Church will be dealt out by the 
efifect created by its outlines, and if they produce not the im- 
pression of beauty and sublimity, the worker will only be pitied 
for having had a lifeless, expressionless statue to adorn, instead 
<^ a soul-fllled creation. 

I could multiply instances, derived not merely from the larger 
and public buildings, but from the domestic architecture (of 
which we have memorials as distinct) ; but I have said enough 
to make good the conclusion before arrived at — ^that architec- 
ture, as a fine art, was better understood once, than now. Yet 
we have constmctive superiority on our side ; we have better 
tools to work with; more varied materials; scientific and 
reliable calculations upon which to base their proportions for 
purposes of strength and resistance, and the examples of by-gon# 
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beauty to work upon — surely, with all these advantages, it 
cannot be that the dawn of a better intelligence will be long 
withheld I My sincere hope and firm belief as I have before 
said, are in rural architecture proving the leading step to m 
eminence of artistic success presently to be reached, as glorious 
and as grand as that of any now inapproachable epoch of the past 
In olden times, those great results that now fill the world with 
admiring wonder, were brought about by concentrated expres- 
sion of the pervading sentiment; the genius of the people 
stamped its impress upon the productions of the age. All know 
what the religious sentiment of the middle ages has achieved. 
The analytical sentiment of this age wiU, before very long, lead 
it to reject all that has not a purpose and a use — a purpose 
of utility, a use in aiding harmony of efifect ; beauty only will be 
valued — ^it will only be considered as such when so produced, 
and out of this sturdy determination to throw aside all not 
marking a meaning and intention, will result a grand, united, 
all-pervading influence, which at no very distant time wil. 
develope itself into a form and style. How — ^the Giver of 
Oenius best can show 1 But it will come, depend upon it ; nor 
will silly, tricksied imitations, and obstinate adherence to un- 
meaning forms, long delay it. 

A work of rural art, whether a simple little cottage, or a 
wealthy family's homestead, as an object of beauty is susceptible 
of three degrees of appreciation — ^the simple, the suggestive, and 
the intellectual. These tiiree degrees are synonymous with th« 
admirable definitions of Mr. Ruskin in the ^ Modem Painters,^ 
and 'here classed as capable of suggesting ideas of natural 
beauty, of relation, and of power. Simple beauty is the effiact 
of the object per ee upon the nomd of the i^>ectator, without soy 
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reference to its destination, utility, or other extrinsio quality ; 
suggestive, when to this is added an evident appropriateness to 
the object for which it was built^ suggesting its purposes and its 
use ; the intellectual, when to these two degrees is superadded 
an evidence of skill and power in the legitimate use of materials 
or application of principles of construction to attain the desired 
end by the conquering of some accidental difficulty. I will give 
an instance of the application of these degrees of appreciation. 
Take a common stone building, say, for example, the parsonage 
design in this book ; the outhnes of the building are pleasing, 
its proportions harmonious, and its contemplation would give an 
emotion of simple satisfaction to the beholder ; ask him why ? 
He would say it pleased him, or fiUed his eye, or use some such 
phrase that showed merely its natural beauty, its beauty per se, 
had been appreciated. K, however, he rephed, that its beauty 
pleased him because he deemed the building appropriate to its 
purpose, that its character harmonized with that of the adjacent 
church, that its open, roomy porch gave evidence of ready recep- 
tion and cheerful hospitality within, and its secluded study and 
separated entrance told to him the tale of its two-fold nature and 
Durpose of habitancy ; then the sentiment had been increased to 
an appreciation of suggestive beauty. K still farther to all this 
was added the reply, that it pleased because he thought the 
material had been appropriately used, and it looked real, honest, 
and enduring; or he admired the skill with which the out- 
lines of the parts, had been marked by the blocked stone quoins 
and masonry round the windows, and the simphcity that had 
preserved the natural treatment of the general walling, vhich^ 
by its unobtrusive character, served as a background on which 
the dressed work showed so advantageously ; then the apprecia- 
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tion has mounted to the highest degree, and the sentiment of 
intellectual perception been awakened. 

Limits far transcending those now left me would be required 
to follow out these general principles. I can here do no 
more than state theii* existence and define their meaning. 

But I can fancy some reader to exclaim, tastes are so various ; 
who is to define in the fii-st place in what simple, or as you call 
it, natural beauty, consists ? That tastes are so various, I, of 
course, do not deny — their very variety has originated a proverb, 
and yet, though it may seem a paradox, this very variety is an 
evidence of the truth. 

In almost every object that can be contemplated, there must 
exist some beauty that will produce pleasure, so, for the variety 
of tastes to be influenced by it, some food can be found to satisfy 
the cravings more or less urgent of human inner perception of 
the beautiful. Whether all its beauties, or whether the particu- 
lar beauties that render it perfect, have been appreciated, is not 
the question ; it may bo even, that those be admired which in 
themselves are beautiful, but lose their charm by wrong appli- 
cation in this individual instance ; even then this is but an 
evidence of taste perverted ; the innate perception is there, but 
the knowledge to apply it has not come. 

Taste is like conscience ; all have it ; but they may blunt it ; 
drown its voice, and finally so deaden themselves to its power as 
to pervert its warnings and warp its influence; it becomes 
strengthened by use, and the more it is listened to, the stronger 
and more correct it will become, so as finally to be to the heart 
what the sound judgment is to the mind. I have shown that 
degrees of beauty can be estimated ; in them is evidence of 
degrees of taste, and, not forgetting that by education and im- 
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portant refineniCTt the dictates of taste will be increased in 
power, in fine, that much talked o( but to me almost unintelli- 
gible phrase — **% standard of taste," will have a realizatioii. 
Undoubtedly there exists a rule 'nr standard in nature for trying 
individual tastes as there is for testing maralsj and my comfort 
is, that after a time the search, however seemingly fruitless now, 
must be eventually successful 

Let me quote a page from Lord Eiumes' '^ Elements of 
Criticism'* : — ^" That there is no disputing about taste, seems to 
have grown into a proverb. One thing, however, is evident, that 
if the proverb hold true with respect to taste in matters of art it 
must hold equaUy true with respect to other senses. If the 
pleasures to be derived firom seeing works of art disdain a com- 
parative trial and reject all criticism, then the pleasure to be 
derived from the saise of hearing must be equaUy privil^ed. 
At this rate, no one is within the reach of censure who shall 
j»efer the beating of a kettle to the finest concert 

^ And if thus all the pleasures c^ external sense be exempted 
from criticism, there would seem to be no reason why every one 
<^ our pleasures, from whatever source derived, should not be so ; 
and that with respect to the perceptions of sense by which some 
objects appear agreeaUe and some disagreeable, there does not 
exist such a thing as a good or bad, a right or wrong — that 
every one's taste is to himself an ultimate standard, without 
appeal ; and consequently, there can be no ground of censure 
against any one, if such there be, who prefers selfishness to bene- 
vdence, or wrong, for its own sake, to right 

''But to ascertain the rules of morality, we appeal not to the 
common-sense of savages, but to that of men in their more 
perfect state ; and we make the same appeal in forming the roka 
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(ihat ought to govern the fine arts. In neither can we safely 
rely on a local or transitory taste, but on that which is the most 
general and the most lasting among polite nations. For, if we 
have recourse to general opinion and general practice, we are 
betrayed into endless perplexities. - History shows that there is 
nothing more variaUe than taste in the fine arts.*' 

The expression of common taste must be govered by common 
sense, and a work of art must be susceptible to rides of criticism. 
Nature has gener^d laws, so has art — such, apart fix>m their im- 
portance, are ddightftd from their simplicity, and by reason of the 
boundless applicability of their influence. Nature's laws we 
partly know ; those of art unfortunately we have but framed 
into a skeleton code ; but of rural architecture, the most binding 
art can teach, are reality, intention, and harmony. Reality, m 
the honest, simple use of materiiJs and constniction to effect the 
desired end ; intention; in 6h<?wing evident design and connection 
between the building and its planned purpose; and harmony 
with Nature's aspect and with the spirit of the place. 

The influence that buildings so devised would have in educat- 
ing public taste is incalculaWe. Scarcely a rural hamlet, where 
one house evincing some care in its design and treatment has 
been newly built, but its effect upon subsequent erections has 
been most marker!. First one neighbo' then another, has 
discovered his own homestead requires refi^hing; peHiaps, 
merely to the extent of fresh painting, and a new roof; ideas 
for both of these are taken from the new model, and it may be 
somewhat ludicrously and inconsistently ap -tiled. Then another 
resident determines to rebuild, and his own experiences bemg 
enlarged, and a higher standard of taste erected for measuring 
bis ideas of oif'^^lleiKc, a very diflfenent structure is probably con- 
12* 
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than he would ever have thought of at first It b 
cuiioiis to see how any peculiarlj marked features, or unusual 
details^ are renewed in each fresh copy from the first new house 
that k huilt in a manner different from those usually seen in any 
small rural community. This remark equally will apply to the 
buildings of the middle ages, it generally being the fact that 
eccletiastical architecture, when in its most glorious growth^ 
devebped itself alike all over a certain range, the mother church 
of the diocese almost universally serving as the t}^ for the 
lesBer buildings. Hence the gathered beauties of delicate spires 
in one county of England, and the quaint and battlemented 
tomen ci another ; so, everywhere it seems, that the first pre- 
sentation of any thing simply beautiful to the rural public, is 
instantly seized upon, and reconstructed in as varied ways as 
individual appredaticHi, circumstances, and means suggested. 
How careful then should those persons be who first attempt 
the introduction of an article of taste in a remote and simple 
district. 

Apart from the increased beauty in the appearance of the 
country, there are other grounds for the advocacy of attention 
to its architecture. It is found that elevation in the social scale 
18 commensurate with increased elevation in taste. Politica] 
economists have foun .^ in England, where the experiment has 
principally been tried, that the erection of commodious, and even 
el^ant cottages for the country poor, has been ^^Uowed by the 
most benefidal results. The laboring man that once found the 
ale-house the only co afortable ro<^ under which he could rest 
his tired limbs after a hard day's work, unwn from his own 
home by its squalor, its wretchedness, and in'.sciable paucity of 
even the rudest necessaries of life — ^in his warm and conveaitul 
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sewly contrived cottage, finds a more aiiy and more cfaeerfol 
room, and in the cleanly appearance of his wife and childr^ 
their happy labors and busy housewifery, a far pleasanter relax- 
ation than the tap-room, reeking with the tobacco smoke of 
generation upon generation, could afford. He consequaitly 
spends his leisure houis at home, and naturally his thoughts 
dwell there with satisfaction during his labor-day ; he contrives 
how this and that little improvement or additional comfort can 
be made ; digs out his garden, and prides himself on its early 
promise of fruits and flowers. His children help him, and the 
man that in the rude hovel was assuredly striding his way to 
crime and misery, in the cheerful cottage is, step by irtep, 
mounting upwards in the scale of social wortL Thcnrough 
investigations by interested philanthropists have shown, in every 
instance where this has been tried, that the fruit has been one 
of promise ; if so with the ignorant (comparatively), boorish day- 
laborers of agricultural England, how much greater will be the 
yield in the more intellectually fertile condition of the rural 
population here ? 

Common schools, improved means, a cheaper literatorey 
unshackled freedom for acquirement of knowledge and advance- 
ment in position — all these are weighty advantages on the side 
of this people ; and working on a better intelUgence and appre- 
ciation, the benefit to be derived will be incalculably greater. 
Every hearty is more or less alive to the impressions of beauty — 
when joined with utility it has an irresistible appeal, and it is 
not unfair to suppose that in the country, with Nature's simple 
or grand beauties scattered everywhere for contemplation, a 
more ready perception and appreciation may be counted upon 
than in cities. This may not everywhere be the case, but at a 
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general rule it probably is ; and at all events, in the country, 
there being less to distract, the quiet, unobtrusive lessons of con- 
structive beauty cannot fail to work a quicker way. 

But, not only cottages and cottagers are to be thus benefited ; 
the country man-of-wealth, the professional man, the merchant, 
and the parson — all may be made wiser and better. " Sermons 
in stones," I have always read with its liberal meaning, and 
think an architect has a great and noble privilege in his power 
to preach by his works letsons of refinement, harmony, and 
beauty. The pertinacity with which every newly built house, 
if in any respect out of the common way, is discussed, the 
curiosity shown by the strollers around it during the progress of 
the works, and very speedily the avidity with which any scrap 
or morsel of peculiar detail is seized upon and copied, are proofe 
of the awakened interest it excites. When the finished whole 
stands fair and full before them, many a pilgrimage is made 
from some distant spot to contemplate its finish and proportions, 
and its beauties sink into no unfertile soil. And how with its 
occupants ? The teaching influence soon shows its effects. The 
furniture, the internal plenishing and details take a tone from 
the dwelling. Articles in improved taste are demanded from 
the country store, or perhaps sent for from the distant city. 
There are some inquired for by othere, and the building of one 
moderately good house (good in artistic sense) will often 
occasion the introduction of a thousand commodities of a better 
taste into a rural community. Perhaps the house has a quiet 
simpUdty about it that shames the lovers of gaudy carpeting 
and showy upholstery into a better taste ; perhajDS its arrange- 
ment of rooms suggests an amended and more refined adjust- 
ment of domestic economy ; a Uttle plant cabinet has perhaps 
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forced the love and attention necessary for the culture of a few 
flowei-s ; a retired, quiet, little book-room, if merely, perhaps, from 
the pleasant view commanded by its windows, has tempted 
occupancy in an unbusy hour, and the mind, calm and unhin- 
dered by household cares, has found leisure to strengthen itself 
by inward contemplation or the study of books. Numberless 
are the methods by which this wholesome influence will work — 
lasting and limitless are its eflfects. The young girl that, finding 
no intrinsic pleasure at home, nor regarding it otherwise than as 
the sphere of her domestic duties, would seek away from its 
shelter, and with other companions, other than " those of the 
household," pleasures and excitements neither so wholesome nor 
refining .as a fond parent could wish, would, in a rural home, 
find so much to attach her heart and give food to her mind, 
that the inducement to wander from it would have but little 
allurement. Young ladies, do not suppose that I insist you are 
naturally all gad-abouts — I only plead (and for this you should 
thank me) for making your homes pleasant and beautiful. 

It has often seemed to me a matter of regret that country 
school-houses are not more generally made prettier objects. 
Kude, often incommodious, and generally situated in by no 
nieans a pleasant site, they have only their admirable intention 
to recommend them. With tlie number of books that have 
from time to time appeared on school architecture, one would 
have thought ere this that some more matured fruit would have 
been seen, but yet ever-present stands the bald, wliite, pedi- 
mented out-building, without porch, veranda, or inclosure of any 
.'"iad ; severe temples of learning to the little scholar, when they 
migh . be cheerful, smihng homes of the heart ! But time, the 
i^reat essential, is the only commodity wanted by the people of 
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tim ooontiy to do this and many good things ; in the course of 
« few years the lessons they are teaching themselves will he 
fully leamty and then the importance of rural architecture as an 
isrt, and its influence on mind and manners will be fully seen and 
Acted on. 

One remark of present and almost universal application I 
would wish to make, is on the too little care that is shown 
towards the preservation of forest trees. Many country places 
that now look flat, uninteresting, and bare, would, if Nature's 
leafy treasures had been preserved, have been beautiful and ricL 
Its groves, its hedges, and shaded lanes, constitute the rural 
charms of England ; there the storm-worn memorials of the 
past are cultured, propped up, and cared for with as sedulous 
pains as the ruthless devastation with which the prodigal, 
ttrengthy giants of younger growth are here hewn away, and 
burned up, and rooted out The inconsistency with which this 
is done is sometimes almost amusing, it being no uncommon 
thing to find some noble old elm cut low, and presently stuck 
out in firont of the dwelling in formal soldier-like line, a row of 
•aplings as stiff and shadeless as bean-}X)les. The ^ woodman, 
spare that tree'' of the song-bard of America should be graven 
on every wall of a country house, or set up in public places 
where " he that runs may read." 

The love oi trees is a mai^ of a good and healthy taste ; he 
who chooses his building plot by a preference for the trees that 
surround and adorn it, may very safely be trusted with the 
expression of his fancy in a house. The beauty of ^ees is in 
their simplicity, and this in a house is the chief and highest 
charm. Frequently a beautiful home may be formed by a 
building of most modest size and pretensions, economically, na^ 
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even sererely built, uotbing more done than necessity absolntdy 
requires, and that in the simplest way — if surrounded by trees ; 
the grandeur and variety of the shade, the softened outlines of 
the building, and the partial conce^ment of its mass, with th^ 
ideas of retirement, protection, and endurance that they ^ve, 
combine to throw a charm about the place, that denuded of 
trees, a costly building would fail to impart Think then of thk 
before destroying a tree, or neglecting to plant one. 



The study of rural architectm-e is both pleasant and improving* 
As an art, it is susceptible of investigation through a wide range ; 
painting, sculpture, ethnology, the history of taste — all these are 
kindred studies, and have more or less reference to the principle 
practice, or history of architecture. Without pursuing the 
mochanical means of acquiring a practically useful knowledge, so 
&r as to render education in an architect's o£See necessary, the 
drawing required for expression of the design is both easily 
learned and readily done. In my last chapter I directed the 
amateur in his first steps towards making a set of drawings, and 
can scarcely recommend him a pleasanter amusement for an 
hour of leisure, or a more profitable study for a long evening or 
wet morning, than endeavoring to elucidate with his pencil, 
scale, and compasses, the designs his architectural reading has 
enabled him to make. As a branch of education in public and 
private schools, as a mentally healthy and mteresting pursuit at 
home, the science of architecture, theoretic and constructive, 
would prove very valuable ; it has, in fact, been a matter of stH> 
prise to me that this, one of the most practical of the scienc^es 



hat Doi had ha profeaeois in the larger coU^es, and its teackera 
in all tdiools of anj merit As a tasaaatkig way d learning 
and practicaUj applying the principles of geometry, as an 
inoeDtiTe to improvenoent under the drawing-master, and as a 
pleasaDt exeidse ior the powers of calculation and ingenious 
contriyanee, a more desirable study could Bot be found. The 
love of beauty, harmony, and proportion would thereby be fed, 
and the inborn taste fostered and refined, nor has it *one objee* 
tionable element — as some have said of the studies of painting 
and muuc — ^that would tend to unhinge or sensualize the mind ; 
the union of the practical with the imaginative, the sound 
judgment with the correct taste, preserve the balance, and the 
young mind whose perceptive and conceptive fiKulties were thus 
equally exercised, would acquire a strength and tone, leaving a 
character invaluable through life. Most of the great architects 
of whom histoiy has left any records, have been men of exem- 
plaiy lives, and nicely balanced, pure, and reflective minds ; 
there is something in the study itself only appredable to a 
simple and earnest heart ; it is not sufficiently sensual for the 
voluptuary, nor chimerical for the speculative imaginist ; enough 
there is of a practical business in its details to curb exuberant 
£Euicy, and enough for intellectual exercise and refreshment 

As a profession, that of the architect is a noble and useful on^ 
and the day is not far distant when yoimg men will commence 
its study, and diligently investigate the principles upon which 
itB excellence depends. Heretofore, too generally, it has been 
taken up as a mere money-making pursuit, adapted to the lazy 
and the visionary, or still better to the broken-down carpenter, 
who, finding no credit to carry on his legitimate business, goc» 
into the " drafUn^r line" as he calls it, and in his own language 
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becomes an " archy-t-ect." This latter class are greatly patron- 
ized by so called practical men ; they think no architect can 
be trusted with their house who has not wielded the jack-plane, 
nor should they consistently read any author who does not set 
his own types. Architects undoubtedly should be practical men, 
that is, they should understand the whole theoretic practice of 
masonry, carpentry, and joinery, and be able to direct how work 
is to be done, and to appreciate it when done ; farther than this 
is neither possible nor desirable. They should be familiar with 
the use and meaning of the technical terms of the different 
trades, so as to be easily understood by workmen, and they 
would find it to their advantage occasionally to suggest & 
different way of doing any particular work in which theii 
experience and better theoretic knowledge enable them to point 
out improvement. This, with rapidity in making a clear, com- 
prehensive working-drawing of any detail at large (if possible, 
before the eyes of the mechanic) will, with a presence of mind 
and coolness that are never at fault when any question or diffi- 
culty arises, inspire the workers with confidence, and greatly 
assist the designer in carrying out to the full, the spirit of his 
composition. 

The rarest excellence of the artist miind, is when an architect 
can throw himself into the spirit of the builder, and see with his 
eyes, and reason with his reasonings ; then, applying his own 
matured judgment and foreseeing experience to the design, ha 
will be able to work out a composition appropriate and satisfac^ 
tory ; he should be able to identify his employer's interest with 
his own, to be tied by no undue pertinacity in favor of any 
peculiar designs, unless their adoption can be recommended by 
reasons so in accordance mth. common sense as to make it his 
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duty, as much as may be, to inust upon them. IndiTidiiafily ii 
as much exemplified in a house as in personid diaracter, and the 
architect's highest praise will be, that he has successfully suldi- 
mated and embodied the peculiar views, habits of life, or circum- 
stances of the owner. By so doing he will avoid mannerkm, 
that curse of art, and show in his designs a power and curiously 
suggestive variety that will prevent them ever being common- 
place or tame. An architect of once considerable repute in 
England found it so entirely impossible to avoid the constant 
recurrence of a particular style in all his buildings, as to earn the 
sobriquet of ''Ionic Inwood;" in facty it is smd, that in a 
Gothic church unfortunately entrusted to him, the Ionic Volute 
is very plainly perceptible in more than one of its details ! Such 
mannerisms are common enough here ; go where you will any 
where within fifty miles of New Haven, and you see houses, 
Gothic, Moori8h(!), Italian, or Egyptian, with the same flat, thin 
roofe that look like box-Kds shut down — so much so, as fre- 
quently to suggest to the observer a search for the hinges 
behind, whilst the fanciful garret windows in front not inaptly 
represent the key-hole. One of our best architects, and the one 
who, of all others, has had the largest and most liberal freedom 
for the expression of his designs, almost always makes his 
churches on one stereotyped plan, cruciform and with a broken^ 
backed roof. A church in the form of a cross is beautiful in its 
symbolism and grand in its effect, if vast ; but on a small scale, 
such a plan is unwarrantable, and if selected because of ancient 
precedent^ is done so very ignorantly ; only the abbey churches 
and ecclesiastical structures of the very largest class being thus 
arranged. 

These are the mannerisms of individuals ; the same charge 
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can be brought against a class. Every one must have observed 
how prone country people are to copy anjrthing their neighbors 
have done, and in so marked an object as a new house, there is, 
of course, abundant opportunity for the exercise of this propen- 
sity. A short time ago it was universally the &shion to have 
columnar porches before hall doors— every one had them, and 
they seemed established as a fixed fact ; then wide arches on 
consoles were resorted to, and almost equally in vogue ; then 
again, every thing must be bracketted and richly carved, and 
frequently, in cities, as much was expended over the door-steps 
as would have sufficed to have built and almost furnished a 
decent house in the country. These fisishions seem to have gone 
by, and others, hke the changing forms and colors in a kaleido- 
scope, take their place. In country places the feeling is still 
more strong, and sometimes ludicrously evinced. Riding round 
the environs of Norwalk, Connecticut, I was amused with the 
firequent recurrence of a singularly formed attic window that 
looked exactly like the bows of a pair of spectacles, two oblong 
windows with their corners truncated being placed in couples 
side by side. I remember to have seen in London at the d\nc 
celebration of a royal visit to the powers that hold control in 
the city proper, a quaint and would-be-witty device these 
windows recalled. On one of the houses (an optician's) was a 
transparency, consisting of a gigantic pair of spectacles, and 
beneath, the words " a grand" in large letters, reading " a grand 
spectacle ; which pretty conceit the first builders of these houses 
must have read of or seen — though, whether the reading of the 
hieroglyphic thus transported here was meant to the house itself 
or any peculiarity of its inmates within, I regret not to be able 
to solve. 
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1b it not a pity that drawing is not more strongly insisted on 
as an element of instruction in public and private schools ? By 
it, the perceptive faculty would be strengthened, and whether as 
a means of pursuing an elegant accomplishment, or as an 
awakener of the powers of more accurately appreciating and 
comprehending the beautiful, would be an invaluable acquire- 
ment in after life. If not pursued beyond the Hmits of the class- 
room walls, still its refining influence would be carried into every 
after exercise of the mind, nor even would the merely business 
man, in the exenase it would have given to his young powers of 
calculation and arrangement, begrudge the time spent with the 
drawing-master. I know that at West Point it is considered, 
not only a most useful and advantageous pursuit, but admirable 
mental discipline, and the artist-mind, balanced by the sterner 
studies of mathematics, enlarged and made analytical by the 
acquirement of languages and the researches of history, produces 
a ripeness and refined elegance of scholarship which is as delight- 
ful as it is valuable. To go back to first principles, the more 
extended is the use of the drawing-master as a teacher of the 
young, the more rapid will be the advancement of a true taste, 
and consequently of a higher order of architecture. 

Simplicity, as a source of architectural beauty, may thus be 
defined. Its dictionary meaning is the state of being unmixed, 
of not being complex, or of consisting of a few parts. This 
latter definition is the one usually applied to art, but it has not 
a sufficiently broad bearing, or else it would be the case that the 
smaller the number of parts, the gi'eater the beauty. Thus a 
portico of six columns would be finer than one of eight, or a 
window with but two mouldings in its architrave more beautiful 
than one with six. Simplicity must regard not only the number 
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of the parts, but their form and arrangement. Used in this 
sense, the word has a meaning synonymous with " breadth," as 
generally understood by painters or artistic critics. It is a gene- 
ral oneness of expression, in which, however multipUed the 
subordinate parts may necessarily have to be, the evident inten- 
tion of one un-complex effect is plainly perceptible. Thus, in 
a plain, unbroken front of a country house, if the windows were 
small, many in number, and scattered over the fagade^ the 
breadth or simplicity of its effect would be spoilt ; but change 
those for fewer in number and larger and wider in size, or 
group the smaller ones together into twos or, threes, leaving 
broad, unbroken spaces between each cluster, and the breadth 
and simplicity are restored. In a more complex building, and 
one in which some peculiar and marked feature is attempted, 
the simplicity will be secured by such an arrangement of all 
smaller parts that may show evident subordination to the 
striking part that gives the character. Simplicity of effect 
is obtained by using one large mass and several smaller, so much 
smaller as never to distract the eye from the major body, as in a 
house with lower wings ; or it is obtained by union of masses if 
two or more of similar size are used, as in an E-shaped building, 
in which the two similar ends are brought together into one 
whole by the central portion. The parts of each of these 
examples may be multiplied as much as needs be, but the effect 
being gathered by the general lines, and the minuter portions 
only serving as chasing, as it were, upon their surfaces, the im- 
pression of simplicity is secured. No matter how large or how 
ornate a building may be, the effect is produc-ed by the outlines 
of the masses, seen from a proper point of sight ; nothing can be 
more gi*andly, beautifully simple than the pointed cathedrals of 
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Gothk Europe, or the classic temples of Greece and Italj. Si. 
Paulas, the metropolitan cathedral of England, is an instance in 
point, and though examined in detail, the wond^ful fertility of 
invention and fanciful design of the exterior presents multitudi- 
nous forms of beauty. The general outline is so simply, intelli- 
gibly plain that its form, despite its myriad parts, can be 
sketched from memory by the merest school-boy who has seen 
it Perhaps the shortest and truest paraphrase of architectural 
simplicity would be — freedom frcnn confusion — and such is the 
definition I offer. 

Reality, as an attribute of architectural beauty, I have before 
sufficiently explained. It consists in the legitimate use of 
materials and principles of construction to attain a required end. 
A building may appear beautiful in itself its outlines may be 
harmonious, and efifect simple, but if a material not suitable or 
method of construction not adapted has been employed, none 
but an undeveloped taste would sanction it This is the reason 
that the wooden-classic, as a style, is doomed to an inevitable 
perishing before very long. The forms that carpentry copies are 
in themselves beautiful, and the study that they sometimes 
evince as spent upon their correct reproduction from the ancient 
model, commendable ; but, inasmuch as the eye and sense know 
they are not of stone or marble, and that the fluted columns 
have been painfully cored, and glued up, and put together, and 
the carved capitals screwed on leaf by leaf about a clumsy 
timber block, the impression of sublimity is taken away, and one 
leading to ridicule probably substituted. So in the complicated 
Gothic contrivances sometimes seen, every one knows that tha 
quaint and grotesque details have no meaning away from ♦iieii 
own places, that the imitation " portcullis" (such has been seen 
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and may be seen) never deeoends, nor do anything more warlike 
than nursery-nuuds and children with drums ever march across 
the "drawbridge." The " battlemented turrets" have no 
ordnance or bold archer behind, and the carved and crocketted 
chimney-shafb are only good, honest smoke-vents for a patent 
warming apparatus within. The funniest things are sometimes 
done by those who erect imitative GK>tbic buildings. A large 
and costly church recently erected in New York, shows upon its 
outside doors what apparently are very beautifully wrought-iron 
scroll-hinges, such as are frequently seen in old buildings, and 
worthy of reproduction now, but my appreciation of their 
excellence has lost its zest from the fact that, passing by the 
building ere completion, I found workmen carefully nailing 
on a wooden counterfeit cut out of stuflf a quarter of an inch 
thick, and this, painted black and varnished, lies itself into an 
honest scroU-hinge, the real working fellow being craftily con- 
cealed in the door-frame, and getting no credit for the labor the 
showy humbug outside seems to perform. Once a week's labor 
would have been gladly bestowed on one such hinge if a means 
of adorning and enriching a beautiful doorway ; now a pattern 
cut out of stiflf paper, a few feet of thm board, a circular saw or 
a " jumping-johnny," with a little paint and varnish, will serve to 
turn out a dozen in an hour — ^thanks to " progress" — ^not in this 
case, however, in " well-doing." 

Meaning or expression of character in a*building is a beauty 
not so easily obtained. Being, as it should be, an embodiment 
ci the individuality of the owner, it can be subject to no rules 
ether than those just explained. The house of the scholar, the 
man of leisure and refined taste, the follower of agricultural 
pursuifii, or the sportsman, will have probably a character con- 
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«stent with the peculiarities of each owner, and as marked as 
the residence of the ahowy parvenu who has brought his wealth 
from the city, and uis taste from some not-so-easily-to-be-found 
place, to astonish the country folk. Whimsicality even in a 
building is not unpleasing if it has been obtained legitimately 
A Chinese padoga roof has been seen to produce a very artistk 
effect, and used for evident purpose of shade ; its shape, though 
£Euitastic and unusual, is npt in itself unpleasing, nor could its use 
justly be reprehended if constructed of suitable and honestly 
used materials. 

Frequently an architect may be called upon by his employer 
to advise and assist in embodying some principle of design not 
apparently entirely congruous with good taste : in such a case, 
Lot merely from motives of policy, but in order to secure that 
individuality a building should possess, he should not resolutely 
combat the owner's wishes, but sedulously seek to identify them 
with his own, and carry out the idea, transfusing at the same 
time therein so much of his own refined spirit as may assist in 
giving meaning to any whimsicality and simplicity of effect to 
the whole composition. Lake a skilful performer in a duet upon 
the piano, who, in case his partner makes a mistake, does not 
steadily go on with his own part, leaving the other to catch him 
up and come in how he may, but by deviating somewhat in his 
own notes, covers up the blunder, and not only prevents its 
detection by the general company, but to the appredation of 
the initiated produces a beauty by the dexterity and intelligence 
of the manoeuvre ; — so a competent architect over the sugges- 
tions of the owner wdll throw a masterly treatment, which will 
Aot only prevent inadvertent discord, but by the blending of the 
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kidividaal will, and tlie artist taste, will secure a beautiful and 
original e£^t 

At the risk of seeming repetition, I repeat the prindples upon 
which architectural beauty in a rural home depends, — simplicity 
reality and intention. Their importance cannot too strongly be 
insisted on, and so impressed therewith should builders be, that, 
in devising any plan, they should mentally train themselves to 
reply to a question that will soon be the query of the age-* 
is it honest / 

In a few years how beautiful may this country be made by 
its rural architecture ! There are bye places, and nooks and 
lanes, fertile valleys and rich knoUs, that only want the hand oi 
taste and the dear eye to invest with the sentiment of beauty. 
No country in the world is so favored by nature, and by reason 
of the unfettered freedom for expression of individual taste, the 
lack of the restraint of precedent, and the presence of a oonmion 
sense right-mindedness which teaches (or will teach) to judge of 
a thing only by its intrinsic merits, no land shows so open a 
plain for the advancement of art Villages, now but assemblages 
of white boxes thrust as near as may be upon the street, may be 
made clustered homes of simplidty and beauty ; the church, the 
culminating point and centre of rustic attraction, not a building 
with wooden quasi-classic portico and semi-exposed walls, but a 
modest and yet subhme structure, modest in its freedom from 
pretentious ornament, sublime in its simple dignity ; the store 
no longer a red staring two or three storied bam, but a cool, 
cheerful, well-shaded erection with widely spread and sheltering 
roof^ and interior light, roomy and lury ; the school-house such as 
children would love to linger around, and in their very dreams to 

see enpictured as a place of beauty. The cottage, the parsonage 
id 
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di6 ftmMA hooMttead and the rich man's manskm each con* 
tribntiiig, ihon^ eadi so differendy, to the one effect of the 
whde; with noble old trees grouped here and there and arenn- 
ing the road, and aronnd ererything the air dT thrift that it is 
pleasant to testify all American Tillages have ; such will make 
lorelj places of eyery hamlet It is not possible that in erecting 
buildings so varions as a coontiy tillage is composed o^ one 
general directing taste can be expected, beyond agreeing to re- 
tain the roads a certain width, appropriating a certain spot for a 
pobGc square or common garden, and determining to spare aU 
trees now standing, and, where fitting to plant new ones, an un- 
diyided action cannot be looked for. 

But the general effect will be produced by the mass of indi- 
yidual effort ; therefore, if each one fiurly does his part, the re- 
sult of the collected whole will show one harmonious design. 
The church-building committee having selected the spot f<H: their 
structure, with reference not only to its conyenience of acoaA 
from all parts of the village, but to its effect in the landscape as 
seen grouped with the houses, determine to adopt a design and 
style of structure that shall harmonize. Probably standing on 
an eminence, but so placed that there shall be a background of 
trees or higher ground behind, with a bdd sweep of sward in 
front, and roomy, rustic sheds for shelter of country wagons dur- 
ing service times, at the rear and sides, the buildiug has a base 
upon the ground, and by these features has given to it a domes- 
ticity which is the very acme of perfection in a country church, 
sympathiang as it does with our twofold nature, and drawing^ 
by ties of kindred with our human wants instead of standing 
apart in bare and cold separation, inspiring the spirit of awe 
rather than the feeling of love. It is perhaps a low wooden 
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building, with bigli pitched roo^ so made because strong, dtim* 
ble and simple, with its eaves projecting many feet at the side to 
screen from heat in summer, and ^ve warmth in winter ; on the 
front is a roomy porch of simplest construction, enclosed it may 
be at one end in winter and well warmed, so as to afford a com- 
fortable resting room between services for those who have come 
from a distance. Somewhere from the building rises a tower for 
the bell, perhaps surmounted by a spire, no huge pile of box 
upon box and column upon column, but a simple square tower 
carried up from the ground and having evident support there- 
from, (not striding the gable as so often seen,) and breaking 
with a few bold mouldings and perhaps a bracketted string 
course, into an octagonal spire, whose airy lightness gives finish 
to the tower and beauty to the whole structure. 

Nestling amongst trees not far from the church should be 
seen the c^alluded-to school-house, low, rustic and shaded. A 
distinct porch and yard for boys and girls, and above the roof 
a little bell cot No columns, nor pediment, nor classic pre- 
ten^on ; the village children make not the dead languages of 
Greece and Rome their study, why surround them with their 
architecture ? Let me plead for a flower garden attached to the 
school-house — ^beautiful lessons of industry and love and rever- 
ence can be taught by flower culture — ^if those entrusted with 
the education of the young would but see this, and instead of 
tying them to droning lessons in the drowsy school-room, would 
cultivate their perceptive faculties and their inner sympathies 
with the beautiful, how much more eager to learn, and how 
much more benefited would the poor little school children be 
than they are now. Not far firom this might be placed the par- 
sonage — such an one as exhibited in this book ; — ^nnobtmnve, solici 
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and am|^ ooimected with the cfainch by a something whieh db 
tii^uiBhes it from other dweltings, and yet possessing features is 
o(»Dmon with the people's homes. Then woold come houses of 
difiering siae and character ; the modest cotti^ of the working 
man with its gsy little garden-plot and bright flower bed ; the 
somewhat larger dwellingB of the storekeeper, merchant and pro- 
fetsional man; the great house of the village with its noble 
woods and lawns, and CTerything that can show appreciation of 
nature's beauties and sedulous cultivation thereof by art The 
viUi^ inn, no flauntii^, plate-glass bedizened temple of Bac- 
chus, but a diearfnl, spacious traveller's home. Wide should be 
Ha verandas, roomy its staUe yard and offices, and if the travel 
of the place calls for a little external display, the good sense of 
the villagers must only allow it to be made in harmony with the 
spirit of the rest. 

As yet there are veiy few examples of a satis&ctory rural inn ; 
this is singular when the partiality is considered that there is for 
an hotel life. Eather such as we have are so extravagantly built 
and fumisbed as to cause a rate of charge far beyond what the 
general run of travelleiB ought to be able to afford to pay, or else 
are dingy and incommodious. Unfortunately an architect is 
rarely consulted in their construction ; some speculating builder 
^ rum up" for a certain sum a building to accommodate so many 
himdred persons, and provided the exterior be showy and as many 
floors as scaffolding can be made for are piled one above the other, 
and the whole is surmounted with a dome or an octagonal ob- 
servatory and flag-pole, every one is satisfied. Showy carpeting, 
upholstery and furniture are looked for as matters of course, and 
compensate for unventillated and sometimes unlighted bed-rooms, 
— and **private apartmenti'' at forty dollars per week* A coun- 
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try hotel <^uld after all be merely a large, roomy house, with 
parlors, dining room, and spacious halls large enough for the 
estimated number of guests. Wide and airy verandas should 
be important features of the plan ; they should be so arranged 
as to secure one large, retired shade-room for ladies, and the 
wider and larger they are, the better. The manners of the 
guests derive a coloring from the style of the house ; in an over- 
fine, showy-parlored house, you will meet fair ladies with all 
their jewelry displayed at breakfast, and in ball costume at the 
one o'clock dinner, but in a house such as I would have it to be, 
I will venture to say those who have taste will, without fear of 
seeming to do differently from others, dress as they would at . 
home, and those who have noty be shamed into simplidty by the 
homelike charm of the building, and the influence of its 
unaffected dignity. Such a house we will imagine in our model 
village. 

On its outskirts are the usual appurtenances of a travelled 
road — ^the blacksmith shop, the town house, the toll house, and 
the covered bridge ; — ^how pretty and yet how simple might 
they all be made I The bridge, I know, is a dangerous topic to 
touch upon — ^prejudice is decidedly in favor of making it a 
covered trough from bank to bank, and economy in preserving 
timber by its shelter is a powerful argument — ^m force till some 
kind engineer, inspired by a desire to improve and beautify, has 
shown how, at half the expenditure of material and money, 
a durable structure can be made, which, light and uncovered; 
shall not obstruct the view nor look unsightly in the landscape. 
One very great source of improvement in the appearance of the 
approach to a village, would be in a more careful attention to 
the fences and boundary walls that line the roads. Iron wire is 
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now in eoune of infroductioii fi>r this purpoee; it is liglit» 
durable and inexpensire, and as a means of proteotiDg from 
injury the hedges growing behind, can strongly be recom- 
mended. Wooden rails are too frail and too easily removed or 
broken, and walling is expensive and also takes up much room. 
Cast iron has a stiff and Ibrmal look, beside being liable to be 
eanly broken by a blow or by a stone thrown by scmie 
mischievous urdiin ; but wrought iron wire, either simply run in 
a single strand through posts, or woven by machinery into some 
suitable pattern, is both beautiful and strong. 

No oountiy in the world possesses such fadhties for the liberal 
and domestic use of water as this ; the boast of the so much 
vaunted superior English cleanliness would receive a slight 
check if statistics were obtained to show the superior number 
of bathing arrangements in the private houses of New York 
compared with the private houses of London. Villages have 
frequently thdr own little aqueduct to supply their water-wants, 
and with the fruulity thus ^ven for carrying the predous liquid 
over every house and adorning a few pretty places with sparkling 
fountains, there is an element of utility and beauty within the 
reach of Americans that is not attainable with the same readi- 
ness elsewhere. In no respect could the prindple of association 
be so advantageously carried out as in supplying a community 
with water. The formation of an aqueduct (under ordinary 
fiualities for water-supply) that would carry an abundant supply 
over every house, leaving still sufficient for ornamental purposes, 
would actually cost considerably less to the owner of each house 
than would the digging of an individual well and the provision 
of pumps or other water gear. The benefit to be derived by 
such a comfort is incalculable, and with a little taste and cheerful 
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«>-operation on the part of the refiidents, the public square, tin 
school yard, and the church green, could each be adorned with 
some simple rustic fountain to give play to the sparkling and 
cooling waters. Near the school-house should be a covered bath 
of ample size supplied by the same aqueduct; this prindpaUy 
for the use of children, and supported by some small annual 
payment firom all who participate in its benefits. No great 
expense would be needed for it ; one properly made of brick or 
stone laid in hydraulic cement, with a deepeniqg Imck floor, and 
covered over at one end with a wooden erection containing 
dressing-rooms, of the dimensions of one hundred and tw^ty 
feet long by twenty-five feet wide, and six feet deep in the 
deepest part, would not exceed in cost two thousand three hun* 
dred dollars. It need not be entirely roofed over if placed in a 
sheltered spot where its waters could be concealed. A high 
fence surrounding it, and a building at either end for dressing- 
rooms would be sufficient, and the rest left open to the al^ 
would be both better ventilated and more beneficial to the 
bathers. Were I writing on sanitary reform I would show the 
great advantages to be derived firom the daily use of a large 
bath ; or were I addressing parents I would comfort them by 
suggestions of the superior safety of such a bath to the open 
and treacherous river; but appealing as an architect, I can only 
ahow how easily such a luxury can be obtained, and the cost 
and means of securing it 



Sudi a village as the one I have sketched might be made of 
every rwral hamlet thrOlighout th<^ land. Every dam of 
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bfdlder, the cottager, Uie projector of the eostliest mansioD, hat 
his part to do. Beaatiful as are the n»Iaimed spots of thtt 
Inziiriant oountiy, thej are tame in comparison to what s 
eared-for architectm^ may make them. Koble forests, ricB 
expanses of tmdnhiting greensward and natural lawns, beautiftd 
lakes and plentiful streams, are m boundless profusion ; not a 
ooontrj town but has, within a five mile drive, some beauty so 
kyrely as to mtke its ndghborhood a precious place ; not a single 
fium but has, somewhere on it, so glorious a prospect hill, so 
noble a wood, or so pretty a copse, as would render its possession 
a covetable object to every man of taste. Nowhere is there 
other than richest beauty. The sand plains of Maine are noble 
in their bold, mibroken extent, and in their sighing pines, and 
those places whidi at present man has not conquered, the swamp 
and k>wland morass, only await skilful labor and untiring 
mdustiy to yield the most grateful return. Mr. Ruskin says 
th^re 18 in nature no such thing as positive ugliness or deformity, 
only degrees of beauty ; and where anything less lovely than 
another is permitted, it is only there to send a higher charm to 
the appreciation of the rest, ^ spots of blackness in creation to 
make its colors felt" Such being the case, what encouragement 
to the investigation of the principles of beauty in architectural 
form, and what incentive to their embodiment I 

How beautiful is the description of Evangeline's Village, the 
"homes of the happy." "Still stands the forest primeval— 
The murmuring pmes and the hemlock" still whisper to us as 
they did of old ; there is wanting only that tender love for 
nature ; that sympathy with the simple and the beautiful and, 
only cUflferently employed than that of Mr. Longfellow's sweet 
heroine,— the " affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient,* 
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to make our gathered homes in the oomitrj more than a 
realization of the fondest ^ dream of Acadie.'' 



Now must I draw my pleasant labors to a dose, and bid 
my readers — ^fiarewelL In parting, I would again revert to the 
all-importance of embodying some fixed prindple and meaning in 
each country dwelling. I would not go so far as to say that the 
individual character of its owner may be guessed by a glance at 
the building, but the general tone of mind certainly may. Reality 
— ^meaning — ornamental work serving a purpose, practical or 
poetic — suitability to material, situation and manner of living — 
these must be the beauties sought to be embodied in a rural home, 
and step by step, as such houses shall be built, will the high, 
broad base, for erecting a standard of true taste, be founded. 
It is a pleasant and a reasonable hope that the teaching of th( 
public in constructive art will be commenced and steadily car 
ried on by means of rural architecture. All know the influence 
of early home-teachings, youthful reminiscenoes and associar 
tions ; if these were always of the simple, the beautiful and the 
reasonable in the home itself; if the very building never arose 
before the memory without confirming by its ever-speaking tes- 
timony the advantage of embodiment of these prindples, and 
the harmony and loveliness of the result ; how better armed to 
resist the temptations of a false and tricky taste, and to carry on 
the advocacy of the nobly true, the inventive mind of the artist 
and the appredation of the amateur would be ! Some old writer 
aays, **the country is a perpetual sermon," so might be the 
dwellings it contains. Money is not needed as the only means 
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to make them so; no, ample, almost homely treatment often 
secoreB the hap^est result ; thdr charm must rest in their 
appropriateness ; their reality be secured by the stability and 
honest use of materials ; so that the next generation shall say cf 
tk3m as was sung of the church-builders of old, 

'*They diMmpt not <tf a periidiable hooM^ 
Who thus could build F 
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stated the arguments, and pronounced it ** at least highly probable'' that 
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Dauphin has excited the deei>est emotions of the civilized world. What- 
ever relates to these events is read with interest. • * * It is, there- 
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of startling incident, and withal bearing the stamp of truth on all its 
pages, it cannot fail to entertain and instruct him who sits down to its 
perusal.— Lima VUitor. 
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rusal. * * * The author's object has been to re-produce these great 
eras with vividness and freshness, rather than to express any novel views 
respecting them. He has certainly produced vivid pictures, and con- 
densed a variety of historic information that ousht to be in every read- 
er's possession. The idea is a capital one, which ought to be more fully 
carried out. The resder may be assured of a very impressive and reada- 
ble book.— iV. K. TribvmB. 
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This work is of great interest and of usefulness to the general reader, 
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cidents and recitals, replete with Historical Fact and valuable informa- 
tion, divested of the prolixity which necessarily appertains to standard 
Historic works. « • « We commend the book as a digest of Histo- 
ly.— 7%s Jmtriean CUixen, 
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aged people to the perusal. « * « This series should command a 
large circulation, if good taste in the choice of fictitious literature has 
Bot died out with the success of Hot Com and similar atrocities-oAlF. 
Timee. 

* * * The book contains a charming selection of the best stories 
from *f Dickens' Household Words." » • * Most Taluable and inter- 
esting publication, handsomely printed in the large t^pe, open page, which 
are happily superseding the absurd, crowded, and illegible pages which 
the cheap publication system has imposed upon the American public.*— 
New York Day Book, 

These stories, selected fVom Dickens' Household Words, make a hand 
some Tolnme, with a fine Ukeness of their author. It is a capital thought 
to gather up such of those interesting papers as wiil be of most interest 
to the American reader. — Providence Daily Pott, 
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incident and absorbing interest, from beginning to end. And what is 
more and better, the lessons they teach are of the purest morality. * 

* * The stories have point and force, r»nd will be read by all, old and 
voung, with delight and profit — Auburn /JaUy Advertiter. 
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mirable publication, **JHekent' Hotasehold WdrdsJ'^Troy DaOy Tme$, 

The admirers of Charles Dickens will have an opportunity to supplj 
themselves with some of his choice productiomi — Detroit Daily Adver- 
tiser, 

* ^ * Of their merits the world-wide famo of the author obviates 
the necessitj of our speakinff. Each of them is a '< Pearl ** of steriing 
▼alue, and thev only need to be read to be admired, by all capable of ap 
predating hign and noble sentiment8.«-/>e<ro»< Daily Tribune, 

* * * The contents of the volume before us are far above the com 
mon run of ** polite literatare " of the da^jr. Mr. Dickens' writings al 
ways l«ave the impress of a ouick perception, and a Blind alive to the 
things around him. — Ontario Meuenger, 

* * * Destined to fill libraries with a kind of literature ac once 
tasteful and choice. • • * No person who prixes the writings of 
Charies Dickens, will fail to welcome this new candidate for the public 
favor. The idea of bringing them out in this form is a happy one, and 
must soeceed-^fyroeiae Jourmd, 

* * * Thbis a most excellent collection. A more entertaining 
book it would be difficult to find, containing, as it does, some of Dickenr 
most admired sketches. • • * The Household Words have a repu- 
tation which is a sufficient ^arantee that its best gems cannot fail to be- 
come popniuj-^Philadelphta Ne'$f$, 

* • • Literary pearls. They are the best of Dickens' writings. The 
werk is beastifUly printed and excellently bound.^Ltma ViaUor, 

* * * The work is edited with tact— the pathetic and humorous hap- 
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one of DicEens' best stories. It alone is worth at least half the price of 
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* * * Tales of permanent interest and value, which are well worth 
gathering like scattered pearls and arranging in this tasteful and enduring 
tormj^Lodfport Advertuer, 

« • • "pjig merits of this little work are so prominent we cannot 
forbear a few words in its favor. Lizzie Leigh embodies much sympathy 
with deep interest, giving lasting impressions upon the reader. Father 
and Son ; The Miner's Laughter; Loaded Dice;^4ure all excellent com- 
positions, and will wall pay the reader's attention.->.Brodk)K>rt Weekly 
JoumaL 
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some of the most eminent writers of the day. — Avbwn DaOy Advtrtutr, 

* * * This is an elegant volume, containing original contributions 
from more than fifl^ writers, the most of whom are well known to the 
literaiy world as wnters of marked abiUty. — FiahkiU RepubUean, 

* • * There is somethinff eminently hopeful for the cause, in this 
independent leading off, which nas sprung up m Rochester, based on the 
principle that, if any man wishes to do anjr thing for the slaTe, weMl let 
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* * * Many of the first spirits of our Age and Country have con- 
tributed stirring and effectiTe essays to this truly interesting work.— Kcrfes 
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ing upon the great question of slavery.— TVoy DaUy Timit, 
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* ^ * Many of the noblest sentimeBts. The work is nniqae and 
interestiiigy and exceedingly well executed. — N, Y, EvangeUsL 

* ^ * This is a charming rolome. It contains fifty articles by the 
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A. K. Trad* LuL 

* * * Brief and Taluable sentiments. • • • Sentimenti to 
which all the autographs are annexed, are rich gems of thought andfeel- 
Ingw— Corson Lioim. 

* • • Written by those v7hose heads are clear and whose hearts 
are warm upon that Bobject—JScfiifioyf TtUdcopt, 
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